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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Urnsan,—A doubt as to what fa- 
mily of Vernon had the Pipes for their ar- 
morial bearing, struck me as well as your 
correspondent X. (p. 338) when I first 
perused Rob Roy ; and, on being favoured 
‘with a call by our late mutual friend, Mr. 
S. Pipe Wolferstan, in or about 1819, I 
conversed with him on the subject. You 
well know his acquaintance with the Ver- 
non pedigree. I found that our conclu- 
sions were the same—that we considered 
that Scott’s attention had been directed 
in some way to the bearing, which, as the 
arms of Pipe of Pipe, occurs so fre- 
quently among the quarterings of Vernon 
at Haddon, and we conjectured that the 
same licence which allowed him to in- 
troduce his imaginary Vernons in the 
novel cited, had led him to form for them 
an imaginary principal coat, from one of 
the indisputable quarterings of an ancient 
house of the name. As far as my own 
knowledge of the Vernon pedigrees ex- 
tends, I have never known these organ 
pipes and their attendant crosslets borne 
otherwise than as a quartering by the an- 
cient line mentioned. Mr. Wolferstan 
(paternally a Pipe) mentioned the impres- 
sion which the frequent repetition of this 
quartering had made on him when visiting 
Haddon. Itis well known that Haddon 
supplied much to the basis of the later 
romance of Peverel, but I am unable to 
say whether the carvings at that noble 
mansion had been inspected by, or made 
known to Sir Walter, before the composi- 
tion of Rob Roy. 

Yours, &c. LANCASTRIENSIS. 

‘““W. H. C. would be obliged by an 
account of the Clan of Mackinley, of which 
Sir Thomas Livingstone of Westquarter, 
Bart. is Chief, and with whom his ancestor 
the Earl of Linlithgow went to the battle 
of Sheriff-muir in the year 1715. The 
country they inhabit is the vicinity of Fort 
William, Inverness-shire, and the colour 
of the tartan, red with green stripes 
broad and small.’’ 

In a note at p. 22 of Dr. Whateley’s 
Logic will be found the following passage : 
‘* He (Locke) presently after inserts an 
encomium on Aristotle, in which he is 
equally unfortunate ; he praises him for 
the invention of syllogisms, to which he 
certainly had no more claim than Linnzeus 
to the creation of plants and animals, or 
Harvey to the praise of having made the 
blood circulate,” &c. With great deference 
to his lordship J. F. M. thinks that there 
are no grounds for this censure. The 


question depends upon the force of the 
word invention. See the various uses 
of that word in Johnson, and compare the 
following extract. ‘‘Of all modern dis- 
coveries, &c. the noblest is that of the 
circulation of the blood, which was the 
invention of our deservedly famous Har- 
vey.’’? [Glanvill, Plus Ultra.] 

We quite agree in the opinion of W. D. 
B. on the ‘nonsense and absurdity’’ of 
the practice sometimes adopted to com- 
menceproper names with Ff (doubled), and 
that it was not the intention of our an- 
cestors to double the letter any more than 
we ourselves, in most cases, do. The pre- 
sent capital F (as he remarks,) is nothing 
more than the result of a gradual altera- 
tion in writing what is commonly described 
as the old double F, or rather the double 
f; and down to this very day attorneys’ 
engrossing clerks make use of a character 
very similar to the old double f, to re. 
present the letter single. The differences 
in the form of the letter, as seen in writing 
of all descriptions fromthe 17th to the 19th 
century, consist merely in the circumstance 
that there was a constant and increasing 
tendency to lessen the latter half of the 
character, which originally was of equal 
size to the former; but is now diminished 
to a small loop or cross stroke. The 
observation, we may add, applies to the 
editing of old manuscripts, as well as to 
the orthography of proper names. 


[ADVERTISEMENT. | 
To the Editor of the Gentleman's Magazine. 
No. 10, Ruedes Petits Augustins, Paris. 
Sir, 

You published an article in your Janu- 
ary number of this year concerning ‘‘a 
forger of ancient coins,’’ and you stated 
that his name was Hoffman or Noffman. 
Now, Sir, asI bear the name of Hoffman, 
and am a dealer in coins and medals at 
Paris, and occasionally visit London, that 
article is calculated to do me a dea! of 
harm, as collectors, dealers, &c. may con. 
found me with the individual alluded to. 
I will, therefore, feel much obliged if you 
will state that [ am not the individual 
meant. 

If, however, the writer of that article 
meant me, I beg to say that his assertion 
is not true, I defy him to prove it, and 
declare him to be an anonymous and un- 
principled slanderer. 

1 am, Sir, 
Your obedient and obliged servant, 
Joun Henry HorrMayn, 
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Discourses on Public Education. By Christopher Wordsworth, D.D., 
late Head Master of Harrow School. 1845. 


IN two publications which we have read with attention and profit—we 
allude to the work called Attica and Athens,* and to the Correspondence 
of Bentley—Doctor Wordsworth has earned a high reputation as a scholar 
and critic, and in the former work, independently of the elegant illus- 
trations of ancient art drawn from his stores of classical learning, he has 
shown in his emendations of many passages of Pausanias,+ and other 
writers, that he possesses that peculiar faculty of conjectural criticism 
which Ruhnken observed and lamented was often wanting in scholars of 
extensive learning and high repntation, and which is, as it were, the bright 
and guiding lamp that illuminates the obscure recesses of antiquity. Nor 
could his second work—the Correspondence of Bentley, the very dust of 
whose writings is gold—have been entrusted to more able hands. If he 
has in the present volume undertaken a work which is not in its nature 
calculated to throw such additional splendour on his literary reputation, 
it still may be considered as one the utility of which will spread over a 
wider surface, and be felt by many to whom the deeper investigations and 
discriminating erudition of his former writings will remain unknown. But 
a still higher praise is to be bestowed on the present Discourses, as they 
show how fully sensible Dr. Wordsworth was of the great trust committed 
to him when he presided over the school of Harrow, and how anxious he 
was that the high advantages to be derived from the system of education 
established there should be accompanied by as little admixture of evil as 
possible ; that no injury to the moral sentiments and feelings should arise 
from the system of mental culture, nor the susceptible imagination of youth 
receive injurious sugereiions from those studies which are directed to the 





* “ See Athens and Attica, by the Rev. C. w ordswor with, a are gem of classical cri- 
ticism and research.” Hamilton’s Second Letter to the Earl of Elgin, p. 40.—Rerv. 

+ Pausanias was the author on whom the late Professor Porson was employing his 
sagacious critical faculties when he died.—Rev. 

t ‘* Critica vis maxime judicatur mentis celeritate, quam Greci dyxtvoiay et 
€voToxiav, Latini sagacitatem, sollertiam, ingenii felicitatem vocant ; hec autem sa- 
gacitas non in hominis potestate est, non studio, labore, exercitatione comparatur, sed 
rarum et singulare munus est nature fautricis; licetque adeo, quod Democritus de 
poeta dixit, ad criticum transferre, criticus non fit sed nascitur.”’ He then gives some 
good examples, such as those of Spanheim and Meursius, whose critical talent was in no 
proportion to their extensive knowledge of antiquity, and he well contrasts P. Burman 
and N. Heinsius.—‘‘ Alter (Heinsius) igitur poetarum Latinorum sospitator dictus 
est, alter (Burmannus) non potuit in tante glorie societatem venire.”” v. Elogium 
Hemsterhusii. We may here observe that the Chapter i. vol. iv. p. 100, in Mr. 
Hallam’s History of Literature, where he gives sketches of the character and respective 
attainments of the scholars and critics from 1650 to 1700, might be revised and made 
more discriminating. The firmness of the historian’s step is generally equal to the 
— of his stride, yet he does not seem on this subject quite familiar with his ground, 
wm 2VEV, 
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formation and refinement of the taste, the enrichment of the imagination, 
aud the employment and exercise of their various powers and capacities. 
In the present work Dr. Wordsworth has shown that he felt the duty of an 
instructor on points of morality and religion, as in his former he has shown 
that he had the talents of a critic on subjects of literature and taste. 

The points discussed in the separate Discourses are various, but all 
bearing a close relation to the moral improvement of youth, and having 
a peculiar relation to the circumstances under which they are placed 
at school. In a few words, the chief object is to show that classical 
schools must be Christian schools ; that the education there received is 
only a training or discipline of the mind fitting it for its future labours 
and atchievements, admonishing those who are early captivated by the 
surpassing elegance and attraction of the studies in which they are engaged, 
that there is a knowledge to be gained and studies to be pursued still 
higher and better thau these; pointing out the blemishes and defects ex- 
isting in the fairest models of their admiration ; observing that the sacred 
obligations of morality and the awful sanctities of religion may be wanting 
in those works that are distinguished by harmony of numbers, by elegance 
of diction, by delicacy of sentiment, and all the enchantment of words ; 
and showing that in the licentiousness of the most exalted characters of 
antiquity, in the impurity of mind and language that mixed itself with the 
brightest thoughts and most resplendent creations of the fancy, in the 
serious defects that accompanied even the virtues of the greatest cha- 
racters of antiquity, in the abject and degrading superstitions of the 
vulgar, in the uncertainty of the best philosophers, and in the impiety and 
protligacy of the worst, we have convincing proofs that something more 
was wanted than the power or wit of man could supply; and that a Divine 
Revelation was not only not unreasonable, but was imperiously demanded 
by the forlorn condition of the children of this world. The system of 
education so long established in our great classical schools wants no de- 
fence, but it may require an explanation. To the superficial observer it 
may certainly appear strange that the instruction of moderns should rest 
entirely on the information to be derived from the ancients, and that all 
the early years of life should be spent in what are called classical studies, 
in acquiring languages that are no longer living, and becoming acquainted 
with customs that have long fallen into desuetude and decay ; that a boy 
should be set down by a grave and religious clergyman, his master, to study 
the loves of Jupiter and Antiope, the rape of Proserpine, the labours of 
Hercules, the thievery of Hermes, the drunken orgies of Bacchus and Si- 
lenus, the nuptial misfortunes of Vulcan, and the revelation of celestial 
charms by the three contending goddesses to the shepherd of Ida. It 
would seem to some that the temple of learning is entered by a somewhat 
fantastic porch *—that a curious and intricate system of longs and shorts, 





* ‘¢ Aliud etiam momentum accedit quo poetarum lectionem theologis insignem 
usum conferre vincam. Ne sapientissimas poetarum sententias, et honeste vivendi 
precepta prorsus divina commemorem ; quis dubitet ad eruditionem pertinere theologi 
ut priscos gentilium errores, falsorumque numinum cultum et turpia mysteria cogno- 
verit, divinseque veritatis preestantiam ac splendorem hisce nebulis queat opponere ? 
Sed unde melius, quam ex mythologia veterum hec intelliget ?, Ea vera ex poetarum car- 
minibus potissimum derivanda que superstiosa illa dogmata ritusque idolatricos copiose 
describunt. Neque alios fontes Christianorum eruditissimé contra Gentiles antesig- 
nani Cl. Alexandrinus, Tatianus, Athenagoras, Lactantius, Tertullianus, alii successu 
felicissimo adierunt, Gentiles ita propriis quasi telis conficientes,” &c. Alberti Oratio 
de Poesi Theologis Utili. After discoursing on the learning of the Greck fathers Al» 
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of dactyles and pceans, of strophes and diastemas, acatalectus and anapestic 


. dimeters, should form the elemental studies of youth, and the object of the 


most toilsome and tetrical labours, and, as Hesiod informs us, that the pro- 
per object of all poets is to tell lies; that Latin satires and Greek comedies 
should be the text-books of the future luminaries of the Church, and that 
young divines and beardless statesmen should be committing to memory 
the amatory odes of ladies of no dubious fame; while history itself 
hardly assumes a graver character, or affords a more instructive lesson, 
when it pauses to point out the continence of Scipio as a singular instance 
of self-restraint and virtue, or when the most brilliant and popular statesman 
that wielded at will the democracy of Athens, is said to have drawn his 
lesson of legislative wisdom from the lips of the enchanting but erring 
Aspasia. This, an objector would say, is to “suckle young Pagans in a 
creed outworn’’—stufling their heads with an extinct mythology, and 
filling their hearts with idle legends and fantastic visions—embodying in 
verbal tradition, and with the authentic power of song, the adventures and 
exploits of those who were but unreal shapes of poetic creation—peopling 
heaven itself with the loose and promiscuous rabble of Olympus, and 
deceiving earth with the juggling tricks and sorceries of Delphi and Dodona. 
Such, it may be said, is the intellectual budget which a youth is supposed 
to bring away from school or college by those who either favour a different 
system of education, formed on different priuciples, or who take a very de- 
fective and superficial view of the present. It is not, however, our 
purpose, nor have we leisure, to enter into a refutation of such one-sided 
arguments, or to show that those points here objected to are not themselves 
the intended objects of youthful study, but the accidental disadvantages 
that attend them, and that experience and example would support argument 
in proving that no injury has been derived from them. We never knew 
the authority of Jupiter used for a violation of the nuptial bed, or the ex- 
ample of Mercury leading to a temporary forgetfulness of the sacred rights 
of property. It would be easy to show that a system of education is formed 
on a study of languages, because the study of words and language is the 
best suited for the youthful mind ; secondly, because of all languages those 
called classieal are the most perfect and philosophic in their structure, the 
most delicate and discriminating in their power and signification of words ;* 
thirdly, because they are the basis and platform on which the languages of 
the modern world are built; and lastly, because they contain works in 
every branch of human knowledge, rising to the highest pitch of excellence 
that ever has been attained ; because their historians and philosophers are 





berti adds, ‘‘ Ad exemplum Plutarchi, sapientissimi hominis, Basilius, suo merito magnus 
dictus, Gentilium librorum, ef in eis maxime poetarum, lectionem adolescentibus in- 
geniis commendavit ; multum diversus a sacerdotibus illis Greecis, qui tanta floruerunt 
auctoritate apud Cesares Byzautinos, ut integra, illorum gratia, complura veterum 
Grecorum, poémata flammis perierint quod ex Dem. Chalcondyle narratione, monu- 
mentis est consignatum. Alia enim mens Heliodoro fuit, Triccensium episcopo, qui 
summa sua dignitate cedere maluit, quam venustissimo ingenii suo fructu carere, 
quem de abolendis Aithiopicorum suorum libris elegantia poetica plenis, in conventu 
presulum rigidius esset compellatus,” &c.—Rev. 

* “Satis diximus de immensa rerum copia et varietate quam mente complexus est 
Hemsterhusius ; verum ad rerum intelligentiam nullus aditus patet, nisi per exqui- 
sitissimam scientiam linguarum, Grece presertim et Latine. Hic quid me attinet 
dicere, eum longa et accurata meditatione consecutum esse, ut Greece lingue naturam 
— proprietatem, et arcana omnia teneret,” &c,—Ruhnkenii Elog. Hemsterhusii, 
we IVEY. 
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our masters in profound political wisdom and science ; because their poets 
have united to the brightest and most creative imaginations the most 
exquisite taste and deep and extended knowledge of the human heart ; be- 
cause the whole body of the ancient writings and literature contains a picture 
of the human mind, and of the structure of society, during one of the most 
interesting and eventful periods of man’s history ; and because if all they had 
left could be at once destroyed and obliterated from the memory, from the 
record of books, and from the works in which they are embodied, the 
world would be at once plunged into a darkness and ignorance that we have 
no reason to suppose would ever again be removed. All that we have of 
intellectual life in any department of knowledge may, at least in its ele- 
ments and principles, be traced back to them. From the gates of one 
little city whose walls were washed by the A2gean Sea issued a long suc- 
cessive train of sages, logicians, philosophers, historians, orators, and iu- 
structors of mankind ; of poets, architects, sculptors, and would we could 
have added of musicians and of painters,* whose genius is still living amid 
a people and a world unknown to them, and whose spirit is still breathing 
over nations which to them were far beyond the solar road, and pursuing 
their path of glory amid the barbaric solitudes of the western main.t 

Our intention, however, is to introduce our readers to Dr. Wordsworth's 
volume, instead of bringing forward disquisitions of our own, and to the 
general defence of the study of classical authors and of ancient literature} 
which he has conducted under the well-chosen examples of Aristophanes 
and Horace, as they are both of them read in schools and colleges, and 
as in both many objectionable passages may be met with, so far as they go, 
throwing a stain on the lustre of their genius, and impairing at once 
their beauty and utility. 

‘¢ In the first place, let me remind you, vour of the use of these authors. The 
that considerable stress may justly be laid works of Horace have, as you know, been 
on the authority and known practice of edited by the greatest critic which this 
our most ancient and venerable institu- nation has produced, Dr. Richard Bent- 
tions of education, the schools and uni- ley,§ himself the master of a college in 
versities of this country, which isin fa- one of our universities, and it appears 








* “Though in painting none of the great works of the ancients have been preserved 
to us, though we cannot compare the Lesche of Delphi with the chambers of the Va- 
tican, nor the Poecile of Athens with the Sistine Chapel, nor the Anadyomene of 
Apelles with the Venus of Titian, yet can we entertain no doubt it would be considered, 
as Mitford says, a solecism to suppose that works which were so highly valued at the time 
by a people gifted with a taste and sharp-sightedness such as the Greeks, and which 
were placed by them ona par with the best sculptures, some of which we may still 
boast that we possess, not to speak of their medals and their vases, and their works in 
the precious metals, must have been as superior to the best painters of the 16th cen- 
tury as the Theseus and Ilissus are to the Moses of Michael Angelo or the Venus of 
Canova.”” See Hamilton’s 2d Letter, p. 27.—Rev. 


+ ‘* Westward the course of empire trends its way ; 
The four first acts already past, 
The fifth shall close the drama of the day : 
Time’s noblest offspring is his last.’—Bishop Berkeley.—Rerv. 


t What says Ernesti? ‘‘ Oportet futurum librorum sacrorum interpretem in tem- 
pore curare, ut criticee veram indolem et naturam cognoscat, et tutius est initium 
facere in genere librorum humaniorum, ubi adhuc quidem magis et felicius usurpata est 
critica et ubi excusatius peccatur. Raro enim qui non ab éali disciplina et usu venit, 
in sacris opere pretium fecit, et qui nullis literis Grecis aut Latinis, aut mediocriter 
modo, instructus, ad criticum sacram accedit, profecto operam inanem ludet.” Inst. 
Int. N. Test. p. 10, ii—Rev. 

§ We wish that either Dr. Wordsworth or Mr. Dyce would give us an additional 
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from one of his letters, that he published 
that edition for the special use of some of 
the students of his own college; and 
lectures on Aristophanes have, in our 
own days, been given by the Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the same university, and 
that we have an edition of the Acharnians 
from the head of a house in the other 
university, the late very learned Dr. 
Elmsley.* I might go further back in 
time and remind you that these authors 
are quoted, not only by our best theolo- 
gians, as Dr. Barrow and Bishop Pearson, 
and others, but that Horace is often cited 
by one of the most grave of the Latin 
Fathers of the church, St. Jerome ; that 
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Aristophanes was read by St. Chrysostom, 
and is cited by Ireneus, Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, and Tertullian, and that a later 
Greek comedian, Menander, was read and 
is quoted by the blessed Apostle St. Paul, 
in an epistle addressed to a Christian 
church, and read in all the churches of 
the world. Let us be cautious, therefore, 
my brethren, lest, in reprobating the use 
of these authors, we be found haply to 
condemn the practice of universities, of 
divines, of the apostles, and churches of 
Christ. This argument from antiquity 
and authority will have much weight with 
thoughtful and sober-minded persons,”’ 
&e. 


Having thus in the beginning given the weight of high authority in 





favour of these authors, whose works in wit, in humour, in keen observa- 
tion, and sagacity, in knowledge of mankind, in deep reflection, in delicacy 
and brilliancy of language, are unsurpassed in any time andlanguage,— 
having thus, we say, judiciously smoothed the way to the candid dis- 
cussion of the subject, Mr. Wordsworth proceeds to examine the question 











on its own merits. 


** And here, first, let us observe, that if 
the writings of these two authors, Aris- 
tophanes and Horace, contained little but 
representations of profligacy, (though to 
persons of mature years and judgment 
and confirmed moral habits, they would 
even then not be useless,) yet they would, 
in that case, not only be worthless but per- 
nicious, as far as concerns education. 
But, be it remembered, they do contain 
much, very much, not only different from 
what is vicious and depraved, but the very 


opposite of it ;{ and with regard to their 
writings, taken as a whole, it may justly be 
asserted, that not alone from their merits 
and excellencies may the young student 
derive inestimable advantages, but that 
also from what is objectionable, taken in 
combination with what is good, he may 
elicit practical lessons of morality and re- 
ligion, which will operate more powerfully 
upon him, on account of the quarter from 
which they are derived, and from the silent 
mode of their operation.”’ 


The author then gives a short but elegant and just summary of the 
peculiar merits and excellence of these respective poets. 


‘¢ Of Aristophanes especially it is no ex- 
aggeration to assert, that of all the writers 
of the two greatest nations of classical 
antiquity he has shown himself to have 


been endowed with a versatility of genius 
almost without parallel, and that by the 
exuberance of his intellectual resources, 
by the vigorous boldness of his concep- 


volume of Bentley, containing a selection of his MS. notes, emendations, &c. from the 


margin of his books in the British Museum. 


{t would be an acceptable pursuit to the 


scholar and critic. Dr. Wordsworth might have added, that Horace was edited by the 
Rev. Mr. Tate, Canon of St. Paul’s, was annotated by the Rev. Stephen Weston, and 


by Dr. Samuel Parr.—Rev. 


* Dr. Peter Elmsley, a scholar unsurpassed by any of his contemporaries, ri yap 


merpov peivoy ;—REvV. 
T 1 Cor. xv. 33, Tertullian ad Uxor. i. 


Versiculus Menandri sanctificatus per 


Apostolum, ‘‘Bonos corrumpunt mores congressus mali.” Dr. Wordsworth, who quotes 
this passage, adds, the reader will observe that both St. Jerome and Tertullian shew in 
these passages that they themselves were not unpractised in the composition of Latin 


lambic verse.—REvV. 


4 ~ However, Horace, said Niebuhr, was a great man after all. 
you will find the deep and intense grief he felt for the state of the times. 
externally he continued to smile at it, yet it is a bitter smile ; except his Odes, 


In his Sermones 
Though 
Horace 


ought never to be read at schools, for it requires extensive experience in real life to 
understand him.”’ See Lieber’s Remains of Niebuhr, p: 183.—Rev. 
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tions, and bythe exquisite graces of his 
style, he serves admirably the purpose of 
developing and maturing the rational, 
the imaginative, and the imitative faculties 
of the youthful mind. If you desire 
further illustration of these assertions, let 
me refer you to a character of Aristopha- 
nes delineated by the hand of one emi- 
nently qualified to pronounce a judgment 
upon that subject, Professor Porson, in 
the fifth number of the Museum Criti- 
cum ;* and I think that the suffrage of all 
ages concerning the merits of Horace 
sufficiently declares itself by the fact 
noticed, as you may remember, by Dr. 
Bentley, in the admirable preface to his 
edition of Horace, that of all authors 
perused in early years he is the one to 
whom most persons revert with the 
greatest pleasure in after lifet But I 
would go further than this, and direct 
your attention, not only to the writers 
themselves, but to the age and country in 
which they wrote, as circumstances ren- 
dering their works of peculiar interest and 
importance. In their writings we pos- 
sess the most vivid representations of the 
state of religion, politics, philosophy, 
morals, social and domestic life, of the two 
greatest nations of antiquity in their 
palmiest days. Who can doubt that it is 
an inestimable advantage to every man, 
especially in public life, to have studied 
Aristophanes, in whose works are seen, as 
in a mirror, the workings of democracy, 


and where all the miseries into which a 
state is plunged when committed to the 
ungovernable tyranny of the mob are ex- 
hibited by one who saw what he has repre- 
sented, and has drawn in the most vivid 
manner what he saw? And no one can 
hope to understand the political constitu- 
tion of Athens, and the causes of its de- 
cline and dissolution, without a careful 
perusal of the writings of Aristophanes. 
And, again, of Horace.t His writings, 
and especially that part of them to which 
I now refer, clearly demonstrate how the 
selfishness and luxury of the higher classes 
of a nation led to its bondage and degrada- 
tion. They shew that the loss of genuine 
liberty is the necessary consequence of 
licentiousness; that communities, when 
dissolute in morals, resolve themselves by 
degrees into the will of an individual, the 
first of a series of vicious rulers, who are, 
in the hand of God, the scourges of the 
vices which have raised them to their 
power. His pages also present to us the 
principal dogmas of the two great sects of 
moral philosophy—the Stoic and Epi- 
curean—which divided the minds of men 
when the Gospel appeared in the world : 
they indicate how far the speculations of 
men, unaided by Revelation, could reach, 
and exhibit the philosophical difficulties 
which the religion of Christ had to en- 
counter, and which it triumphantly over- 
came.”? 


The author then observes that the exceptionable passages and parts of 
these authors’ writings are not the object of our studies, nor are the 
authors in which such passages occur the sole or principal objects of 


study. 


‘¢ Among those proposed to you for ex- 
amination at present you have Thucydi- 
des, you have Sophocles, you have Virgil, 
you have Tacitus, you have the Gospel of 
St. John.§ Here are studies tending 
directly to refine your taste, to inform 
your judgment, to increase your faith, and 


to confirm your piety. So that the ques- 
tion really is, not whether exceptionable 
passages should be instruments of educa- 
tion, but whether authors, invaluable in 
their kind, in which such passages may be 
met with here and there, which are passed 
by in silent thoughtfulness whenever they 





* ‘¢ Museum Criticum, vol. ii. p. 113, 114, to which the Harrow scholar will add the 


remarks of Mr. Hope, Essays 145—160.” 


Add Sewell on Plato, p. 41, 42.—Rev. 


+ Bentl. Pref. ad Horat. p. 1. ‘‘Is (Horatius) omnium veterum maxime vel 
merito suo vel genio quodam et placendi sorte in manibus hominum pectoribusque 


heeret.”’ 


t We recommend to our reader’s attention a very ingenious and learned dissertation 





in the Philological Museum, No. 1, p. 439—484, by Professor Buttman, on the subject 
of the Lydias, Lalages, and the whole Chorus Nympharum celebrated in the Odes of 
Horace.—ReEv. 

§ Dr. Wordsworth is addressing school boys, not academicians, which is the reason 
undoubtedly that he has not mentioned some treatises of Aristotle, parts of Plato, and 
even the delightful moral works of Plutarch, among those writings of the ancients that 
may be studied with advantage in the course of education. We recollect approving 
very highly the late Mr. Drury’s selection both in Greek and Latin for the use of 
Harrow School.—Rev, 
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occur,—not passed by without such whole- 
some reflections as they ought to suggest, 
— are entirely to be abandoned; whether, 
on the contrary, they may not, in fit mea- 
sure, and with due admixture of other 
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such precepts and cautions as it is my 
present endeavour to supply to you, be 
made very serviceable towards the attain- 
ment of the great ends of Christian edu- 


cation.’’ 
authors, such as I have named, and with 

We are obliged to break into the chain of arguments on this subject, 
in which the author meets the several objections that may be made, and 
advances some forcible observations in defence of this long-established 
line of study, and in a striking manner shows the evidence which these 
very objectionable passages afford of the divine origin of Christianity, and 
closes the whole with some remarks which have pleased us so much that 


we would not deprive our readers of them. 


‘* Let me also request you to remember, 
that these passages, even by their ob- 
jectionable character, serve the very im- 
portant purpose of rescuing us from a 
serious danger to which we should other- 
wise be exposed. They deliver us from the 
peril of falling into a spirit of heathenism. 
And that this is an imaginary danger no 
one will allege who looks back on the 
pagan temper and aspect which the arts 
and literature of Florence, Venice, Pisa, 
Ferrara, Rome, and the other Italian cities 
assumed under the Medicean and other 
princes, and even under the influence of 
Popes and Cardinals of Rome,* at the re- 
vival of letters in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries; and who also recollects 
the heathen forms and expressions, and, 
together with them, the infidel opinions 
and institutions, which the revolutionary 
philosophers and legislators of France 
adopted at the close of the last century. 
And, indeed, when we remember what 
Athens was in the days of Aristophanes, 
when we form in our minds a picture of 
all its grace and grandeur, when we recol- 
lect the splendour of its public buildings, 
the solid majesty of the Parthenon, and 
the dignified stateliness of the Propylza, 
when we think of its works of sculpture 
and painting, the Panathenaic frieze of 
the Acropolis, and the frescoed walls of 
the Poecile ; and when we turn from these 


beautiful objects to contemplate the dra- 
matic literature of the same period, the 
stern sublimity of /ischylus, the chaste 
dignity of Sophocles, the pathetic sweet- 
ness of Euripides, and the poetical uni- 
versality of Aristophanes; when thence 
we pass to the assembled thousands of 
Athenian citizens in the Pnyx, and behold 
them calmed into breathless silence, or 
swayed as the surface of the sea under the 
wind by the eloquence of the great orator 
‘who shook the arsenal and fulmined 
over Greece ;’—who, I say, could then 
sternly blame us, if for some brief mo- 
ments we felt enchanted and entranced by 
the fascinations of heathen antiquity, and 
if, under the influence of their soft and 
magic illusions, we almost wished ourselves 
to have lived in the age and country of 
Aristophanes? But these passages arouse 
us from our dream, they make us recoil 
from such a desire, they rescue us from 
the beguiling intluence of this siren 
witchery, and send us back in thankful- 
ness from the Athens of Pericles to our 
own age and country; they fill us with 
sentiments of heart-felt joy that we are not 
citizens of ancient Greece or Rome, but of 
that heavenly city of Christ, whose 
‘ foundations are on the holy hills,’ whose 
walls are of gold and precious stones, 
whose songs are the hymns of angels, the 
church of the living God.’’t 





* It is said of Cardinal Rembo that he would not read the Scriptures lest it should 


injure the purity of his style. 


In support of Dr. Wordsworth’s observations, read the 





life of Casa, Bishop of Benevento, and do not read the Lusus Quinque Illustrum 
Poéttarum. ‘These persons seemed to think with Hume, that the Pagan Religion was so 
beautiful and attractive that somewhere or other it must exist. Petrarch was a bright 
and noble exception to the exceeding profligacy of the times he lived in, and such a life 
of him as ought to be written is still a desideratum in our literature.—Rev. 

t These observations of Dr. Wordsworth will approve themselves more in their 
truth and importance when we reflect that whatever is objectionable in Aristophanes, 
in Horace, or Juvenal, is as nothing compared to what may be found in other and re- 
moter parts of classical literature, nor can we refrain on this subject from expressing the 
high admiration, the exceeding delight we feel, when reading the works of Cicero, in 
the purity of that great man’s mind, such as almost to justify, if anything could, 
the singular panegyric of his biographer. See Middleton’s Life of Cicero, ii. p. 512.— 
Arnobius says that some of the Pagans wanted the philosophical works of Cicero de- 
stroyed, as well as the Scriptures. Vid. 1. iii. p. 103,-—Rey. 

Gent. Mac, Vo. XXIII. 3Q 
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Toremedy the supposed evils resulting from such passages as are alluded 
to in some of the ancient authors, some editions, both at home and abroad, 
have been given with omissions and curtailments, as has been done in 





Shakspere and others of our poets. On this Dr. Wordsworth observes, 


“ It will probably be felt by those who 
hear me, that the tendency of these obser- 
vations seems to be opposed to the use of 
what are commonly called expurgated 
editions of classical authors. On which I 
would remark, that it is not my purpose 
to argue the question between expurgated 
editions, as they are termed, and those 
which are not so; concerning which it 
would be difficult to lay down a rule ap- 
plicable to all cases, and liable to no ex- 
ception. Indeed, it seems to be a ques- 
tion of degree. If the good in an ancient 
author greatly predominate over the bad, 
it would seem doubtful how far the latter 
ought to be rooted out ; but if the bad ex- 
ceed the good, it would appear better not 
to use the book in education at all, or 
else not to take the bad from the good, 
but the good from the bad,* so that the 
book might be called a selection from the 
author’s works, not an edition of them, 
which an expurgated edition cannot 
strictly be termed. But what it has been 
my endeavour to do, is, supposing an un- 
expurgated edition of Horace and Aris- 
tophanes to be used, to show the spirit in 
which it ought to be employed by the 
scholar, and the purposes which it ought 
to serve. I would also briefly observe in 
behalf of such an edition, that a mutilated 
work is not the work of the author} whose 
name it bears; and that truth is so pre- 
cious a thing that it is doubtful whether 
any good cause can be served by what 
wears any semblance of a compromise of 


it; that the passing over a vicious passage 
is an exercise of salutary moral reproba- 
tion, which would be lost if the passage 
were expunged ; and that the other lessons 
which such passages have been shown to 
teach would be sacrificed; and that the 
broad lines of demarcation between 
Christianity and heathenism would be ob- 
literated to the injury of the former, and 
to the loss of important evidence in its be- 
half. If no such passages occurred in the 
pages of Horace and Aristophanes, de- 
scriptive as they are of the social life and 
domestic manners of antiquity, the young 
scholar would be led to believe that 
human reason and intelligence had been 
able to purify society and to direct man- 
kind in the path of virtue; and he would 
thus be betrayed into a most pernicious 
delusion. On the contrary, when he be- 
holds these stains and blemishes on the 
pages of such highly gifted and inimitable 
writers as Aristophanes and Horace, 
what, in fact, does he there see, but the 
most convincing evidence that can be ima- 
gined of that all-important and all-satis- 
fying truth, which is the very foundation 
of the Christian religion, that no fervour 
of genius, no powers of intellect, however 
great, no liveliness of conception however 
sublime, no magic workings, of fancy 
however graceful, no quickness of wit 
however brilliant, no faculties of expres- 
sion however various, could purify the 
heart of man ; that they could not, in fine, 
perform the work of divine grace.” 


Having established the reasonableness of the studies he advocates, and 





successfully defended their use, Dr. Wordsworth enters into some explana- 
tion as to the degree of attention that such studies require, and the strict- 
ness with which they are enforced. 





* It may be observed also, that some of these so-called expurgated editions have a 
kind of Janus’s face, half Sheridan, half Wilberforce ; for they extract the passages of- 
fensive to taste and morals from one part, and crowd them together in another. See 
the Delphin Martial, where all the rejected epigrams are drawn up together at the end. 
But we hardly know an author who wants such a complete scouring as this to be 
worth reading, not only in education, but in other respects. —Rerv. 

+t In modern times, we should use this observation, with this discretion ; that, while 
we utterly reject the notion of mutilating, or Borwdlering the works of Shakspere and 
Pope, we should resist the insertion in modern editions of pieces the authors themselves 
rejected, or never authorised. We have many poems in our possession by Pope, Burns, 
Chatterton, and even Thomson, which we hope never will appear to mar the lustre, 
and deform the beauty, of their acknowledged productions. Parts of Martinus 
Scriblerus are bad enough; but in the coarse and vulgar additions of a Frenchman, 
they are ten times worse. See Pigault le Brun, Melanges Literaires et Critiques, vol. ii. 
p- 73.—-144, called ‘‘ Causes Celebres,’” he has cantharadised the story,—Rev, 
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‘* Tt is well known to you that you are 
here trained in writing Greek and Latin, 
not with a view to your gaining your live- 
lihood by writing in the classical lan- 
guages, or for the sake of the amount or 
quality of the Greek and Latin exercises 
that you may produce in the course of edu- 
cation; but because habitual practice in 
such compositions is found to be a very 
effective instrument of intellectual disci- 
pline and training ; because it creates and 
confirms habits of industry and attention ; 
and educes and strengthens the faculties 
of memory, imagination, invention, rea- 
soning, and judgment: and serves to pro- 
duce correctness, variety, and elegance of 
style and expression, qualities and attain- 
ments which are all of great practical va- 
lue, as well as conducive to great gratifi- 
cation, and subservient, in due measure, 
to honour and dignity in all the liberal 
professions and important stations and 
employments of active life. You hardly 
need to be reminded, that in all the libe- 
ral arts proficiency is attended by a care- 
ful study of the best models; and what 
the Parthenon and Pantheon are to the 
sculptor and architect of modern times, 
that the best literary works of antiquity 
are to the philosopher, the historian, the 
orator, and the poet. ‘These observations 
may supply an answer, if it should be 
asked, why so much time is devoted to the 
study of the classical languages as is as- 
universally the case in the grammar 
schools of England. And, to saya few 
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more words, once for all, on this import- 
ant subject. Why, it perhaps may be in- 
quired, is so much stress laid on these 
languages ? why not give a large share of 
it to the acquisition of modern languages, 
the uses of which are evident, whereas, it 
may be demanded who in after life will be 
called upon to speak Greek? how few to 
write, or evento read it? To this question 
is replied, that the accurate knowledge of 
the Greek language neither is, nor ought 
to be, limited to a few. We maintain, on 
the contrary, that it would be greatly 
to be deplored, as a national loss and 
dishonour, if the study of the original 
words of the inspired text of the most 
precious volume of the world, the New 
Testament, were restricted to a few; and 
especially if it were ever to be renounced 
or forfeited by the English gentleman, as 
if it were not the fittest companion of his 
hours of meditation, the best guide, the 
sweetest solace, the noblest and sublimest 
delectation of his life. We should think 
that he had sustained a great injury, and 
had been deprived of a high priviledge, if 
his education were not to be any longer of 
such a kind as to afford him access to 
those religious advantages which arise 
from a correct knowledge of the two clas- 
sical languages, and which alone, in them- 
selves, are sufficient to prove the permay 
nent importance of these two languages 
in the education of a Christian gentle- 
man.”’ 


The author then descends, as he calls it, and takes up a lower ground 
of defence certainly, yet one not by any means of small importance. 


‘* The two classical languages, valuable 
in themselves and for what they contain, 
like the two precious metals gold and 
silver, have also, like these two metals, 
diffused themselves, with various admix- 
tures, into the commerce of all the nations 
of Europe ; they have flowed into the lan- 
guage and literature of a great part of the 


civilized world ; and thus they form an es- 
sential part of that intellectual currency 
which negotiates the exchange of one age 
and country with another ; and we cannot 
understand accurately and fully the his- 
tory, character, and language of any of 
the greatest nations of the earth without 
a knowledge of them.”” 


After some judicious observations on the advantages to be derived from 


writing in Greek and Latin, an exercise promoting at once accuracy and 
copiousness of diction Dr. Wordsworth proceeds to urge the necessity of 
reading a second time* what has once been read in the several branches 
of literature. 








* A book that does not solicit the reader to a second, or rather to a frequent, pe- 
rusal is read to little profit. We believe that we have read the Paradise Lost at least a 
hundred times, or, in other words, we have been reading it all our life long. And yet 
in the last perusal we noticed many things that had previously escaped us ; and nearly 
so we may say of Pope, and had we the power we would do as Sir W. Jones is said 
to have done, read the whole of Cicero once every year. We think Dr. Arnold speaks 
of his reading Livy for the fiftieth time,-—Rev, 
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‘€ T will not (he says) dilate now on the 
great utility of re-perusal; suffice it to 
say, that the benefits of the first reading 
of a good author are never so deeply felt 
as after the second, It is not the super- 
ficial tillage of a large and unwieldy tract 
of land, but it is the deep and reiterated 
ploughing of the manageable estate which 
produces the rich harvest. With intel- 
lectual latifundia you have nothing to do. 
* Laudato ingentia rura, Exiguum colito.’ 
Thus, for instance, having a Latin es- 
say to compose, sit not down to write, 
but to read: read a second, read a third 
time, those portions of the works of Cicero 
which you have already read ; make your- 


selves thoroughly familiar with them, let 
them be your grammar, your dictionary, 
your vocabulary : so, for the composition 
of your prize exercises in Latin verse, be 
not in too great haste to produce verses 
of your own, but carefully study and ana- 
lyse again and again those of Virgil and of 
Horace. Read again what you have for- 
merly read of Plato and Thucydides, and 
of the Athenian dramatists, before you 
commence your compositions in Greek 
prose and verse; be assured, it is only by 
having read again and again what was 
worth writing, that you can hope to write 
what will ever be worth reading,’’ &c. 


The sixth chapter treats of the Relations of School Discipline to Church 
Discipline, and of the great importance of the habits formed in the days 


of youth, 


Dum faciles animi juvenum, dum mobilis ztas. 


“‘The grammar schools of England,” 
he says, ‘‘ are the nurseries of the Church, 
the planturia et seminaria ecclesia: this 
is their true character. The spiritual 
ordinary, that is the Bishop in whose 
diocese they are, possesses and has always 
possessed jurisdiction over them. The 
licence to teach is derived from him. The 
books used are subject to his control. 
This may be shown from abundant proof 
and authority,* not necessary to be speci- 
fied more minutely here, and it has been 
judicially declared ‘ that English grammar 


schools are of ecclesiastical cognizance,’ 
and the Bishops aud clergy in convocation 
assembled have from time to time exer- 
cised jurisdiction over them, by prescribing 
what course of literary and religious in- 
struction should be pursued in them ; and 
some of the latest words of a large portion 
of that synod + were those of protestation 
and remonstrance against the evil effects 
of the neglect of such control;} and the 
statutes of the realm, as well as the canons 
of the church, are very explicit on these 
several points.”’ 


Passing from these particulars to general observations on the advantages 








of such systems of education as are now established among us, on the 
utility of the studies thus pursued to our future welfare, particularly as 
connected with religion, and on the necessity of them as supplying the place 
of those supernatural powers that have been withdrawn, 





* The author refers to Bishop Gibson’s Codex, pp. 1099, 1101, 1571; to Arch- 
bishop Sheldon’s Orders in 1665; to Cardwell’s Documentary Annals, ii. 274; to 
Archbishop Tenison’s Letter to the Bishops of his Province, 1695, ‘‘ Take all pos- 
sible care that there be guod schoolmasters in the several public schools within your 
diocese, not licensing any but,” &c. Cardwell's Doc. An. ii. 337. 

+ The Lower House in 1702. Cardwell's Synodalia, pp. 712, 718. 

t ‘It is the operation of this great principle recognising external authority as a 
control over individual opinion,’’ which has efficaciously enabled the university of 
Oxford to exercise the students in the very centre of scepticism, in systems founded 
wholly on rationalism, and, therefore, full of poison, without risking any infection. 
She has taught them to reason and prove, without making reason and proof essential 
conditions of belief. She has inspired them with reverence for heathens, without 
forgetting themselves to be Christians. She has put into their hands the weapons 
which have been so often turned against the truth, without tempting their employment 
against herself. And the humility, sobriety, and thoughtfulness which her course of 
study tends to stamp upon their characters, both in religion and in social life, is the 
best answer to the problem of Tertullian which can be solved in no other way—Quid 
ergo Athenis et Hierosolymis? Quid academiz et ecclesie ? quid Hereticis et Christianis ? 
Nostra institutio de Porticu Salomonis est, qui et ipse tradiderat dominum in sim- 
plicitate cordis esse querendum. Viderint, qui Stoicum et Platonicum et Dialecticum 
Christianismum protulerunt, Tertull, de Preescript.’’ See Sewell on Plato, p, 13.—Rev, 
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‘*Let us pass on to observe that if 
human learning be useful for the pro- 
motion of religion, we have no reason to 
believe that this end will ordinarily be 
attained by other means, where these can 
be had, and we have on the contrary 
abundant reason to believe that it will not. 
We have no grounds for supposing that 
God will work a miracle to encourage our 
indolence. On the contrary, we see that 
God suspends his miracles, while they are 
in progress, at that very point where the 
ends which they have hitherto answered 
become attainable by human diligence. 
Thus the pillar of cloud disappeared from 
the sight of the Israelites on the banks of 
the river Jordan, and the manna ceased 
on the morrow after they had eaten of the 
corn of Canaan; thus the star failed to 
direct the magi when they could learn 
their way to the inn from men; thus our 
Lord raised to life the daughter of Jairus, 
but He ordered that something should be 
given her to eat ; thus He called Lazarus 
from the grave, but He commanded others 
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to loose him and let him go. The question 
then is whether human learning be service- 
able to religion ? To which inquiry it may, 
perhaps, be replied by those who doubt 
the fact, that to answer this question in 
the affirmative would be to reject the 
argument which has been deduced in 
favour of Christianity from the illiterate 
character of its first preachers. Is it not 
inconsistent, they would allege, to draw 
an inference in favour of the Gospel from 
the simplicity of one apostle or teacher, 
and to say that Christianity was promoted 
by the learning of another? St. Matthew 
you allow was not versed in the wisdom of 
this world; nay, you assent, and justly 
too, that this absence of learning was no 
impediment to the cause of the Gospel; 
that it was an advantage to it; and will 
you now change your language, and affirm 
that the Christian cause was promoted by 
the pure diction of St Luke or by the 
erudition of St. Paul? Are these things 
consistent with one another ?” 


Let us attend to the following distinction. 


‘* No ignorant man was ever chosen a 
minister of Christ, simply because of his 
ignorance; nor an obscure man selected 
solely because of his obscurity ; nora poor 
man only because of his poverty. St. 
Matthew was not called to be an apostle 
because he was a publican, but because, 
being a publican, he was known by Christ 
to possess such disinterestedness, such 
contempt of wealth, and, even in his pub- 
lican’s office, and therefore more remark- 
able, such faith, obedience, humility, and 
charity as would qualify him, through the 
co-operation of God’s preventing, restrain- 
ing, quickening, and guiding grace, to be 
an appropriate object of divine mercy, an 
instrument of God’s almighty power, and 
an evidence to the world that by means 
which men despise God is able to over- 
come that which they most glory in, and 
as a proof that a victory so gained is due 
not to man but to God. Let, therefore, 
no one presume that because the apostles 
were unlearned men, therefore his own 
ignorance will commend himto God. Let 
him not suppose this until he has also the 
spiritual graces of an apostle, and then he 
will surely know that all presumption is 
hateful to God. Let not, indeed, the wise 
man glory in his wisdom, still less let the 
fool glory in his folly. God, it is true, 
has no need of man’s learning, but still 
less has he need of man’s ignorance, and 
further, though God has no need of human 
science, yet man has need of it; and, 
while man’s ignorance of those things 
which he can and ought to lcarn is dis- 


pleasing to God, as a base and ungrateful 
neglect of the talents committed by God 
himself to his trust, so is it also highly 
pernicious to man. There cannot be a 
stronger proof of this than that afforded 
by the case of the apostles themselves. 
They were illiterate men it is true, but 
observe this, their defect of human learn- 
ing was compensated by . supernatural 
gifts of spiritual wisdom, the very bestowal 
of which proved the defect. For God 
would not have wrought a miracle to give 
what was unnecessary. Moses did not 
bring water from the rock except in the 
desert ; Christ did not feed the five thou- 
sand in the streets of Capernaum, but on 
a desolate mountain in the evening. No- 
thing then can more clearly prove the 
use of human learning in the promotion of 
religion and piety than the miracle worked 
by God for the supply of its substitutes to 
the first preachers of Chistianity in the 
gift of tongues, and in the spirit of inter- 
pretation. Again, be it observed, that this 
supply of supernatural means to them did 
not diminish, but rather increased, their 
obligation to use all the human aids which 
were within their reach. The miracle was 
wrought, not to tempt them to indolence, 
but to excite them to exertion. Moses 
was learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians. The sons of the prophets, 
under the old dispensation, were brought 
up in colleges and in schools. Daniel 
studied the writings of Jeremiah, and so 
the apostle who was endued above measure 
with all divine gifts aud graces, and wag 
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caught up into the third heaven, not only 
enjoined his son Timothy to give at- 
tendance to reading, to exhortation, to 
doctrine, to meditation, and to continue in 
these things (¢v rovrois civac), but he has 
intimated to him, and through him to all 
succeeding ages of the world, what his own 
practice was in this respect, even at the 
close of his long career, when he might 
seem to have reached the highest degree of 
spiritual perfection attainable by man. St. 
Paul has not only shown what his own 
studies* had been, by quoting Epimenides, 
Aratus, and Menander, but he was not 
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ashamed to give Timothy the commission 
in the text—‘ The cloke that { left at 
Troas with Carpus, when thou comest 
bring with thee, and the books; but 
especially the parchments.’f If then, as 
we see, the great inspired apostle of the 
Gentiles wrote this at the very close of his 
life, who will venture to neglect any human 
means that may concede to his own im- 
provement in Divine wisdom ? much more 
who will dare to look on his own ignorance 
or indolence with complacency, or presume 
that it will be a recommendation to him 
in the sight of God ?” 


From the first promulgation by the wx/earned, and its subsequent recep- 
tion by the learned from the unlearned, arises a double argument, the 
author says, in behalf of the truth of Christianity. It was preached by 
the ignorant, yet did not shun the scrutiny of the wise. It converted its 
enemies into allies. The elephants of Carthage are now used against her- 
self.t The foolishness of the Gospel having overthrown the wisdom of the 


world, used it as its own advocate against the world. 


**¢So,’ says Lord Bacon, in the Advance- 
ment of Learning, (booki.) ‘ in theelection 
of instruments, which it pleased God to use 
for the plantation of the faith, notwith- 
standing that at the first He did employ 
persons altogether unlearned, otherwise 
than by inspiration, more evidently to 


to abase all human wisdom and know- 
ledge ; yet nevertheless that counsel of His 
was no sooner performed, but in the 
next vicissitude and succession, He did 
send His Divine truth into the world, 
waited on with other learning, as with 
servants or handmaids ; for so we see St. 


declare His own immediate working, and 


Paul who was only learned among the 


* Tarso Cilix erat apostolus. ‘Tantum autum studium rerum philosophicarum et 
disciplinarum quas energeticas decunt Tarsenses incessit (Strabone teste) ut superaverint 
Athenas, Alexandriam, et si quis alius nominari potest locus, ubi philosophorum et 
artium ad humanitatem pertinentium, schole haberentur. Hune quasi agmine facto 
insecuti fuerunt veteres Christians ecclesiz doctores, &c. Alberti Oratio de Theo- 
logie et Critices Cenubio. See Blackwall’s Sac. Classics, ii. p. 54.—Rev. 

tT The parchment might, as Mr. Wordsworth observes, serve as common places into 
which St. Paul had transcribed extracts from various authors, or observations of his 
own ;—Theophyl. ad locum i pepBpavat tows attra @ pediwworepa twa Tepiexov. 
See Blackwall’s Sacred Classics, i. 317, and Bp. Bull’s Serm. 2 Tim. iv. 13.—Rev. 

t We have never been able to understand the reason of both the Romans and their 
enemies, the Epirotes and Carthagenians, placing so high a value on elephants as an 
arm of war, seeing that we had once the curiosity to number up the battles in which 
they were used by or against the Romans, and we found in by far the greater number 
of instances they proved either useless or even injurious to their own party. The 
ready and effective way of destroying them also, such as is now used in India, was 
early discovered and practised. What an expense and encumbrance too to an 
army in its Alpine marches ; nor do we recollect that they ever decided the fate of a 
battle, except perhaps in the first engagement of Pyrrhus; but we have never seen nor 
been able to obtain a curious and learned treatise on the subject, by Schlegel, in his 
Indische Bibliothek. i. 173, fol. 

On the subject of Hannibal’s passage over the Alps, we find that the learned Dr. 
Arnold makes no mention at all of the famous story of the dissolution of the calcareous 
rocks by vinegar, we presume, as either inexplicable or not worthy of notice. We 
have always considered that it arose from the later historians, who copied the facts 
from the older annalists, whether in prose or verse, mistaking a metaphorical expression 
for a plain one. The rocky obstacles were removed by the labours of the army, who 
worked indefatigab'y on this arduous and destructive march. The drink of the soldiers 
was vinegar and water ; and, increase of labour being rewarded by additional rations of 
provisions and drink, it was said in the homely and plain style of the old annalists, 
that vinegar dissolved the rock, as we should say in our days the same of brandy or 
rum, ‘! Vina dabant animos,’’—Rev, 
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Apostles, had his pen most used in the 
Scriptures of the New Testament; so again 
we find that many of the ancient bishops 
and fathers of the Church were excellently 
read in all the learning of the heathen.’ 
So it was that in the next ages of Chris- 
tianity victories were won. Justin 
Martyr, the former Platonist, refuted the 
philosophers of the Academy. Tertullian, 
one of the most learned and eloquent of 
heathens, was converted to Christ, and 
devoted his learning and eloquence tu 
plead at Rome for the religion of Jesus. 
St. Cyprian, once the most distinguished 
advocate in the forum of Carthage, con- 
founded the African orators of Paganism 
from the Christian pulpit. In St. Chry- 
sostom, the school of Libanius in which 
he was educated became tributary to the 
Church of Christ. St. Augustin, once the 
teacher of rhetoric at Milan, and the most 
subtle of Manichzans, overthrew the 
sophist and the Manichee. In these and 


other instances, not merely did Christianity 
gain a victory over her adversaries, by 
convincing the wisest and most learned 
among them ; but she displayed it to the 
world, by leading them in a glorious and 


After some other observations the author says, 
‘*Let me exhort you then diligently to 


consider that you would have abundant 
motives, reasons, and encouragements for 
the careful and accurate study of the Greek 
and Latin languages in which you are 
engaged here, and ample cause for gratitude 
to God that you have the means of ac- 
quiring them, and you would have suf- 
ficient arguments to convince you of your 
bounden duty to avail yourselves, while 
you may, of these opportunities, if all 
other considerations were put out of the 
question, and if all the arguments that 
could be employed on this subject were 
reduced to one alone, namely, that in one 
of these two languages, the Greek and 
Latin, are preserved the most authentic and 
ancient expositions, (those of St. Chry- 
sostom, St. Jerome, St. Augustin, Theo- 
doret, and Theophylact,) of the sacred 
text of the New Testament ; that in these 
tongues are comprised the most ancient 
and important materials for its elucidation, 
whether they be creeds, canons of councils, 
ancient liturgies, or the writings of the 
Catholic fathers and ecclesiastical his- 
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blessed triumph under her liberty-giving 
yoke; and she extended her conquests, 
by using their wisdom and learning in her 
own behalf.’’ 

‘¢ Let then (says the author in another 
place,) their secular studies be imbued 
with a religious spirit, and be followed 
with a single eye to God’s glory and 
service ; let the poets, philosophers, and 
historians of antiquity be employed to in- 
form their judgment, to strengthen their 
understandings, to elevate their imagina- 
tions, to dignify their eloquence, and to en- 
large their wisdom and experience, and let 
the faculties thus schooled and developed 
be consecrated to Him from whence they 
came. Let these things, I say, be re- 
cognised and practised in the schools of 
England, and we cannot doubt that under 
God's providence, when the national youth, 
thus trained up and exercised, has grown 
up into the national manhood, then the 
country will enjoy those blessings, temporal 
and spiritual, of peace, contentment, and 
prosperity, which God has promised to 
those who believe and obey him, and who 
dwell together in unity,’’ &c. 


torians, or whether they be those of pro- 
fane authors, and even adversaries to the 
truth ; and that, as without a sound gram- 
matical knowledge of these two languages 
you cannot comprehend the inspired 
original, so none of all your intellectual 
pleasures will be equal to that with which 
you will perceive that the more minute 
your examination, the more accurate your 
scrutiny, of that original, and the more 
copious the stores of learning you bring to 
its study, the more strong your faith has 
become, that the Gospel of Christ “ is 
the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth.” Your intellectual 
pursuits will thus be invested with surpass- 
ing beauty, and productive of unspeak- 
able joy, while they lead you on from 
things earthly to Divine. Thus your 
ordinary studies here will in their pursuit, 
and much more in their end, be holy, 
happy, and heavenly ; they will be “like 
the ports of the gates of the daughter of 
Sion,’’ which lead from the regions of 
earth to the city of the living God.” 


The disproportion between the power of the instruments, it is observed, 
and the work which was to be done, and the successful execution of the 
work by means of such instruments as were chosen, are irrefragable proofs 
that the Gospel of Christ was no Auman device. 


“* If the Gospel had been of human and 
not of Divine origin, its founder would not 
haye commenced with calling to him the 


poor and ignorant, but the noble, the 
powerful, and the wise. Thus paganism 
propagated - itself; thus, in later days, 
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Mahometanism gained its ascendency. He 
would have begun with enlisting in his 
cause the Herodian, the Scribe, and the 
Pharisee: he would have chosen, not the 
Matthews,. but the Nathaniels: he would 
have attempted to obtain the advocacy of 
some of those learned and eloquent Gentile 
philosophers who were at that time engaged 
in treating the great questions of man’s 
moral duties, and of his greatest happiness ; 
but he would not have chosen as a pro- 
mulgator of his doctrines, and as the first 
historian of his life, Matthew the publican. 
Socrates had Plato and Xenophon for the 
narrators of his acts, and-expositors of his 
opinions ; Plato chose Speusippus, and 
Aristotle appointed Theophrastus, as his 
successor. But Jesus Christ chose not 
a Plato, or a Xenophon, or a Theophrastus, 
as the interpreter of his sayings, and as 
the annalist of his life. We read the 
sermon on the mount, and the narrative 
of our Lord’s passion, in the pages of one 
whom the Gentile would despise for his 
country, and the Jew hate for his pro- 
fession. Nor is this all. If Christianity 
had been of human, and not of Divine 
origin, and had been committed to such 
instruments as St. Matthew, the design of 
its promulgation must have speedily ended 
in failure and contempt. But what was 
the actual result? While the wisdom of 
the wise has come to nought, while the 
voice of learning and eloquence is dumb, 
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while the greatest glory of ancient phi- 
losophy is, that it discovered to the world 
some faint glimmerings of the light to be 
revealed hereafter in the Gospel; while 
the religion of kings and emperors, of 
dictators and consuls, of senates and fleets 
and armies; the religion of poetry, of 
painting, of architecture, and of sculpture ; 
the religion of public banquets and of 
private and household meetings ; a religion 
consecrated by time and confirmed by 
custom; woven into every transaction of 
life ; ministerial to pleasure, flattering to 
pride ; indulgent to bad passion, stimulant 
of good; one favourable to luxury, lau- 
datory of courage ; divinising vice, and yet 
encomiastic of virtue; at once every thing 
to all men; a religion delighting the eye 
and ear with beautiful sights and sounds, 
identified with the history and the language 
of the greatest nations of the world, and 
incorporated on the very soil of their 
country, dwelling in consecrated groves, 
and streams, and hills : whilst this religion, 
I say, has no sacrifice, no temple, no 
altar, and has not left a single tongue to 
plead its cause ;*—the voice of Matthew 
the publican is heard and revered in every 
nation under Heaven. He is beloved in . 
more countries than the name of the 
greatest conqueror was ever feared; he 
has enlarged the world by giving it a know- 
ledge of what it will be hereafter.”’ 


There is in the volume one very pleasing chapter (the twentieth), con- 





taining a brief account of that very remarkable person the author of the 
History of the Jews. The materials which form the narrative of Josephus 
are so interesting that we should express our surprise at its being so much 
neglected, were it not that few works of the ancient authors are read in 
these days, except those which are recommended and distinguished by 
purity of style and grace of expression. ‘This is all that can be effected 
at school or college, and after that golden period of study, as Hurd used 
to call it, has passed away, the claims of society prove too strong for the 
attractions of ancient literature, and the vast and valuable body of know- 
ledge bequeathed to us, from the days of Socrates to those of Tully and 
Tacitus, is left to the undisputed possession of a few studious and con- 
templative persons, who, in the engagements of the present, are not willing 
to forego the recollection of the past, and who, on the flowery and 
platane-shaded banks of Isis, or in the suburban shades of Welwyn, are 
endeavouring by a truly critical use of extensive erudition to throw light 
on the history and philosophy of the most enlightened portion of mankind. 
Let us now turn to Josephus. 


* Supposing the Christian religion to have been given to the world in the days 
when Greece was most eminent in knowledge, reasoning, and intellectual powers—in 
the days of Aristotle and Plato, it would be a curious speculation to know how it would 
have been received by them. It was a pretty fiction mentioned by Nicetas, that when 


Christ descended into Hades to preach the Gospel to the dead, the first who believed 
in him, and converted—was Plato.—Rrv. 
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“ He affords us a remarkable instance 
of a Jew amply furnished with the social 
and intellectual advantages which were 
not possessed by the first preachers of 
Christianity. His circumstances, in this 
respect, were the opposite of theirs; he 
was younger than any of the apostles and 
evangelists of Christ, being born four years 
after Christ’s Ascension ; he was born not 
in any obscure village of Galilee, but in 
the capital of Judea. And thus, we can- 
not doubt that from his earliest infancy he 
enjoyed opportunities of studying the col- 
lective history of the Birth, Miracles, 
Preaching, Passion, Resurrection, and 
Ascension of Jesus Christ, and of hearing 
from eye-witnesses a faithful account of 
those mighty works which were not done 
inacorner. He was a descendant of the 
Maccabean princes, and born to opulence ; 
he was instructed in all the wisdom, both 
Jewish and Gentile, of his age. Like 
John the Baptist, in whose doctrines he 
proves himself to have been conversant, 
he was of a sacerdotal family, and, like 
nim, he meditated and fasted in the wil- 
derness. Like St. Paul, he sat at the feet 
of Jewish doctors, and was of the strictest 
sect, a Pharisee. His acquaintance with 
Gentile literature was so extensive that it 
has called forth the admiration of the 
most learned of the Christian fathers, St. 
Jerome. ‘ Mihi miraculum subit, quo- 
iodo (Josephus) vir Hebraus, et ab in- 
fantii Sacris Literis enutritus, cunctam 
Grecorum Bibliothecam evolverit.’ As 
an orator, he was deputed to plead before 
the emperor Nero at Rome, in behalf of 
those Jewish priests whom Felix had im- 
prisoned. Asa statesman, he was pane- 
gyrised by the national council of the 
Jewish Sanhedrim, on account of his wise 
administration of the province of Galilee. 
Asa general, he was distinguished by his 
skilful and intrenid defence of the garri- 
son of Jotapa against Vespusian, the leader 
of the imperial forces of Rome in the 
reign of Nero. In the camp of Titus, he 
was an eye-witness of the dreadful chas- 
tisement which God inflicted on the de- 
voted city of Jerusalem, and thus he be- 
came qualified to describe with his pen, as 
an historian, those grievous afflictions 
which it then endured, and which he has 
narrated in such terms as to afford the 
fullest and most circumstantial attesta- 
tion to the words in which our Lord pre- 


dicted them. Designing to write the an- 
nals of his own nation, he was necessarily 
led to study diligently the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament, from which he has de- 
rived, as he declares, the materials of his 
own historical work. He was, also, @ 
chosen instrument in the hands of Al- 
mighty God for preserving the integrity of 
the Hebrew text of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures; for he was permitted, through the 
signal favour of Titus, to rescue with his 
own hands the authentic copy of the Sa-~ 
cred Volume from the Temple of Jerue 
salem, a little before its destruction by the 
Romans. He was intimate with the most 
learned and powerful men of his own na- 
tion, and especially esteemed and beloved 
by King Herod Agrippa the younger, whom 
St. Paul testifies to have been expert in 
all customs and questions which are among 
the Jews, and who read, revised, and ap- 
proved the writings of Josephus.” 

‘* Unhappily this worldly wisdom of 
Herod, though offensive to the great mass 
of the Jewish people, had infected the 
minds of the wealthy and noble of the 
nation with the contagion of a most per- 
nicious principle. Alas! it exerted too 
much infinence on Josephus. A struggle 
arose ‘n his heart between Jerusalem and 
Rome. He could not, indeed, divest him- 
self of the proud recollection that he was 
descended from the Asmonean princes, 
and yet he aspired to be the friend of the 
Roman emperors who subjugated his 
country. He was dazzled by their favour 
and won by their munificence. By them 
he was honoured with statues in imperial 
Rome. His History of the Jewish War 
was given to the world under the high 
patronage of the imperial authority, and a 
copy of it was received with honour within 
the dignified and regal walls of that great 
intellectual temple of the world, the Pala- 
tine Library at Rome. He was presented 
by the Roman power with large domains 
in Judza. But, alas! having gained all 
the good things of this world, he lost him- 
self. His freedom of thought and action 
was gone. He had sacrificed his con- 
science. He became in succession the 
familiar associate and client of Poppea, 
of Titus, and of Domitian.* Observe to 
what bondage he was now reduced. He 
made mean compromises in politics, he 
contrived contemptible shifts and adjust. 
ments in morals, and weak and worldly 





* *¢ Josephi historiam vulgo videmus non satis suo practio et pondere estimari: alii 
enim viri auctoritatem aspernantur : alii evangelistis tantum non anteponerent. Nos ita 
existimamus Flavium Josephum judiciosissimum essa scriptorem; «isi quod, dum 
Judaicam doctrinam ad literaturam Grecam, forte in gratiam Vespasiani et Tité 
accommodat a genuino illo Judaismi colore videtur alicubi recessisse,” &c. Gausseni 


Diss. de Stud. Theol. ratione, p. 26.—Rev, 
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accommodations in religion. Let us open 
his National History of the Jews. You 
will there see that he dedicates it to 
Epaphroditus, a Roman, the freedman of 
the savage Nero, the master of the stoic 
Epictetus. Commence its perusal, and 
you will observe that he professes that 
he cannot perceive any internal spiritual 
meaning in the primeval prophecies of the 
inspired volume; with him the bruising 
ef the serpent’s head hath nothing spi- 
ritual. Proceed in his history, and you 
find that he sends Abraham to learn 
philosophy in Egypt. He parallels the 
crossing of the Red Sea with an event 
in the Asiatic. campaigns of Alexander. 
He passes over in silence the idolatry of 
the golden calf in the desert. He says 
not a word of the brazen serpent in the 
wilderness. He makes David assert that 
God commanded the Israelites to build a 
temple as soon as they entered Canaan, 
and, by falsely accusing his countrymen of 
having neglected the divine command in 
this respect, he vindicates them from the 
Gentile objection, that they had for many 
hundred years a religion without a temple. 
He is unwilling, indeed he is afraid, to 
interpret Daniel’s prophecy concerning 
the universal kingdom of the Messiah, lest 


He is fearful of avowing his belief in the 
history of Jonah and the whale. He 
allows his readers to judge of these and 
other miracles which he records according 
to their own inclinations, and to give them 
credence or not, as they may deem most 
rational. He believes that the Hebrew 
prophets composed their prophecies in 
Greek and Roman metres. If he speaks 
of the tenets of his own Pharisees he 
declares that they resemble those of the 
most respected sect among the Romans, 
the Stoics: he compares the Essenes to 
the Pythagoreans. When taken prisoner 
by Vespasian he did not hesitate to assure 
the Roman general, in whose camp he was, 
that he was the person whose coming the 
sacred books of the Jews predicted. He 
prophesied that Vespasian would be king 
of the Jews, and emperor of the world, 
and he was punished by God and given 
over to further delusions through the ful- 
tilment of this prophecy. Thenceforth he 
was favoured by Vespasian, and by the 
other members of the Flavian family, and 
he added their appellation to his own. 
He became Flavius Josephus, and in good 
truth he was in deed, as well as in word, 
not only Josephus the Jew, but also 
Flavius the Roman,” Xe. 


he should offend the powers of Rome. 


We may refer, as no unfit conclusion, to one of Isaac Barrow’s copious and 
eloquent discourses “On Industry in our particular calling as scholars.’’,““ Our 
business (he says) is to attain knowledge, not concerning obvious and vulgar 
matters, but about sublime, abstruse, and knotty subjects, remote from com- 
mon observation and sense, to get sure and exact notions about which will try 
the best forces of our mind with their utmost endeavours ; in firmly settling 
principles, in strictly deducing consequences, in orderly digesting conclu- 
sions, in faithfully retaining what we learn by our contemplation and 
study. And if to get a competent knowledge about a few things, or to be 
reasonably skilful in any sort of learning, be difficult, how much industry 
does it require to be well seen in many, or to have waded through the 
vast compass of learning, in no part whereof a scholar may be conveniently 
or handsomely ignorant. Seeing there is such a connexion of things, and 
dependence of notions, that one part of Jearning doth confer light upon 
another, that we then can hardly well understand anything, without knowing 
divers other things ; that he will be a lame scholar who hath not an insight 
into many kinds of knowledge ; that he can hardly be a good scholar who 
is not a general one. To understand so many languages, which are the 
shells of knowledge ; to comprehend so many saiences, full of various 
theories and problems ; to peruse so many histories of ancient and modern 
times ; to know the world both natural and human; to be acquainted with 
the various inventions, inquiries, opinions, and controversies of learned 
men ; to skill the arts of expressing our mind and imparting our concep- 
tions with advantage, so as to instruct or persuade others ; these are works, 
indeed, which will exercise and strain all our faculties, our reason, our 
fancy, our memory, in painful study. Consider, if you please, what a 
scholar Solomon was ; besides his skill in politics, which was his principal 
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: faculty and profession, he had an exquisite skill in natural philosophy and 
medicine. He was well versed in mathematics. Of his mechanic skill 
he left for his monument the most glorious structure that ever stood upon 
earth. He was very skilful in poetry and music ; he had great ability in 
rhetoric ; he did wonderfully éxcel in ethics. As for theology, as the 
study of that was the chief study to which he exhorteth others; he was 
himself most conversant therein. In fine, there was no sort of knowledge 
to which he did not apply his study. Such a scholar was he ; and such if 
we have a noble ambition to be, we must use the course that he did, which 
was first in his heart to prefer wisdom before all earthly things ; then to 
pray God for it, or for his blessing in quest of it; then to use the means 
of attaining it, diligent searching and hard study.” The author winds up 
his exhortations by informing us “ that Luther would not part with a little 
Hebrew he had for all the Turkish empire,” and that “a lank purse is 
better than an empty brain.” 

We must express our parting approbation of the feeling and spirit in 
which Dr. Wordsworth’s work is written, and of the sound argument and 
knowledge by which it is conducted throughout. And, seeing that there 
is so much unprofitable discussion, dangerous speculation, and unsound 
doctrine at once assailing us from opposite quarters, it is consolatory to 
find that those who are the most noted for their learning and their tem- 
perate wisdom are speaking on the most important subjects in language 
too impressive and authentic to be listened to without conviction. Thus 
are the doctrines of our faith and our Church best adorned and perhaps 
our dangers best removed ; and assuredly it is not in her secular privi- 
leges, not in the antiquity of her establishment, not in the opulence of her 
members, nor even in the orthodoxy of her tenets, that she is to trust in 
days like these, wherein, on the one hand, a fond and mistaken piety is 
desecrating her altars, and on the other, a cloud of dark and pestilential 
heresies is frowning over her battlements. 


JOHN ROUS, THE ANTIQUARY, OF WARWICK. 
(With a Plate.) 


WE are enabled by the courtesy of 
the College of Arms to present to our 
readers an accurate copy of the Portrait 
of John Rous, of Warwick, one of the 
most eminent of our earliest English 
antiquaries. The original is drawn 
upon a contemporary historical roll 
preserved inthe Library of the Col- 
lege ; and is the same which was 
engraved by the hands of Hollar at 
the expense of Elias Ashmole for 
Dugdale’s History of Warwickshire, 
and copied by Michael Burghers, at 
the expense of Dr. Richard Mead, for 
Hearne’s edition of Rous’s Historia 
Regum Angliz. The very moderate or 
rather the very distant degree of resem- 
blance which was at that time deemed 
sufficient when an ancient work of art 
was represented, makes one wonder 
that any such trouble was taken at all, 


and more than smile when learned men 
are seen inditing pompous dedications, 
or accepting high-flown compliments, 
for having been the patrons or propa- 
gators of such unsatisfactory achieve- 
ments. Ashmole’s copy gave a very 
slight idea of Rous’s figure, and a 
wholly different version of his features : 
the present copy, by Mr. John Swaine, 
will be found much more successful in 
both respects. 

The life of Rous was written by 
Leland among his other lives of Eng- 
lish authors, and like the rest has 
been ‘‘decanted’”’ again and again, 
with slight dilutions and variations, 
by Bale, Pits, Nicolson, &c.&c. On 
the present occasion it will be quite as 
easy (thanks to Hearne’s index,) to go 
to the source from which Leland prin- 
cipally derived it, namely, the states 











ments which Rous himself lets fall in 
his Historia Regum. 

John Rous was born at Warwick, 
and was the son of Geoffrey Rous of 
that town, descended from the Rouses 
of Brinklow in Warwickshire.* He 
was educated at Oxford, where he 
received the degree of Master of Arts.t 
On leaving the university he returned 
to his native town, and immediately 
found a home as chaplain of the neigh- 
bouring hermitage of Guy’s Cliffe.* 
This was about the year 1445,§ and, 


* So Sir William Dugdale, on the au- 
thority of one of Rous’s rolls. Leland 
had supposed him to have been ‘‘ of the 
house of the Rouses of Ragley by Aul- 
cester.”’ Rous himself makes the follow- 
ing remarks upon the name, when speaking 
of the death of King William Rufus, his 
possible descent from whom, in a tone 
apparently more serious than jocose, he 
leaves as a matter of doubt: ‘‘ Iste rex 
obiit sine prole proprii corporis legitimo. 
De aliis mentionem non facio, quia de 


: facto erat vir valde incontinens, et quamvis 


ejusdem cognominis fuero, Rous vide- 


licet cognominatus, non tamen ab ipso 


linealiter descendere nec nego, sed sub 
dubitatione relinquo. Venerunt generosi 
illius nominis cum Conquestore in Angliam, 
et vix est in Anglia unus comitatus vel 
nullus quid in illo de generosis aut plebeis 
sunt illius cognominis incdle et indigenie, 
guidam de ipso, quidam de aliis illius 
nominis linealiter descendentes.’’ 

+ Wood assigns him to Balliol College, 
because he speaks of Jobn Tiptoft, Ear! 
of Worcester, as his fellow scholar; but 
the words ‘‘in universitate Oxoniensi tem- 
pore mei conscolarem ’’ seem of scaicely 
sufficient force to identify the college, and, 


though he notices many other colleges, he 


never mentions Balliol. 

~ He does not himself say that he at 
once received such preferment, but merely 
that he removed thither from the university, 


‘and had resided there more than forty-one 


years when he wrote his book: ‘ Et ibi 
cum ab universitate recessi mansionem 
elegi, et continuavi per multos annos; 
quorum anno xiii’, hune libellum ad 
Yaudem Dei, beat Marie et omnium 
sanctorum, et complacentiam et proficuum 
regis regnique compilavi.’’ Pryan Twyne, 
and after him Anthony & Wood, misread 
this as implying that the book was written 
in the 42d year of his age. 

§ Because his Historia Aegum was 
written shortly after the birth of Prince 
Arthur, in 14¢6, from which deduct forty- 
ove years for the statement mentioned in 
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therefore, before the chapel and its 
appurtenent buildings were rebuilt in 
the latter part of the reign of Henry 
VI 


Of all the places which Leland visited 
in his “‘laboriose ” journeys through 
England, none delighted him more 
than Guy’s Cliff. “* Vidi multa loca in 
quibus natura varia lusit ameenitate : 
nullus tamen in primo conspectu magis 
unquam meis adblandiebatur oculis.”’ 
But the occasion is one on which the 
full account of the place which he gives 
in his Itinerary may properly be 
quoted ; 

‘*There is a right goodly chappell of 
saint Mary Magdalene upon Avon river, 
vipa dexira, scant a mile above Warwick. 
The place of some is called Gibclife, of 
some Guy cliffe ; and ould fame remaineth 
with the people there, that Guido earle of 
Warwike in king Athelston’s dayes had a 
great devotion to this place, and made an 
oratory there. Some adde unto it, that, 
after he had done great victories in out- 
ward partes, and had beene so long 
absent that le was thought to have been 
dead, be came and livid in this place like 
an heremite, unknowen to his wife Felice, 
untill at the article of his death he shewed 
what he was. Men shewe a cave there in 
arocke hard on Avon ripe, where they 
say that he used to sleepe. Men alsoe yet 
shewe fayre springes in a fayre meadow 
thereby, where they say earle Guido was 
wont to drinke. This place had been to 
the time of Richard earl of Warwike onely 
a small chappell and a cottage wherein an 
heremite dwelt. 

‘* Earle Richard, bearing a great de- 
votion to the place, made there a goodly 
new chappell, dedicate to saint Mary 
Magdalene, and founded two chauntery 


_priests there to serve God. He sett up 


there an image of earle Guido gyaunt-like, 
and enclosed the silver welles in the 
meadowe with pure white slicke stones like 
marble, and there sett up a praty house 
open like a cage covered, onely to keepe 
comers thither from the raine. He also 
made there a praty house of stone for the 
chauntery priests, by the chappell. The 
landes that he gave to it lye about the 
house. It is a house of pleasure, a place 
meet for the muses. There is sylence, 
a praty wood, antra in vivo saxo, the 
river rouling over the stones with a praty 


the preceding note. Anthony & Wood 
says, the History was written in 1483, a 
date manifestly erroneous, being two years 
before the accession of Lleury VIL. to 
whom it is addressed, 
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noyse, nemusculum ibidem opacum, fontes 
liquidi et gemmei, prata florida, antra 
muscosa, rivi levis ef par saxa decursus, 
necnon solitudo et quies musisamicissima.”’ 


Rous, however, was not a recluse 
confined to this solitary spot like 
some of the hermits his predecessors. 
Guy’s Cliff was within an easy mile of 
Warwick, where he could enjoy the 
society not only of his early friends 
and relations, but also of the priests 
and clerks connected with the collegiate 
church. The neighbouring castles of 
Warwick and Leamington frequently 
attracted the concourse of the court, or 
the great earls; and so far did Rous 
take an interest in political matters 
that he once ventured to draw a pe- 
tition on the state of the country, 
which he presented to the Parliament 
held at Coventry in the year 1459, 
though, as he confesses, it failed to 
attract attention.* From such mat- 
ters, as may readily be supposed, he 
did not escape without making some 
enemies.t He was occasionally a 
visitor of the metropolis, where he 
mentions having perused the records 
at Guildhall,t and that he saw the 
elephant which was brought to Lon- 
don in the reign of Edward the Fourth.$ 
On one occasion he even travelled so far 
as North Wales and the Isle of Angle- 
sey, being sent thither for the purpose 
of consulting the Welsh chronicles. 

Rous was honoure:! by intercourse 
with John Fox, bishop of Exeter, to 
whom he lent a book on the subjection 


of the crown of Scotland to that of 


England.G| 

With regard to the writings of Rous, 
Leland affirms that he had seen and 
read the senate — 

* P. 120. 

+ ‘* Sepius in diebus meis, ut Deus 
novit, injuste vexatus fui in multis tri- 
bulationibus,’”’ &c. p. 137. 

+ P. 200. § P.. 212. 

i By whom he does not say (p. 54). 
Whether Leland had any other authority 
for his flourishing phrase, ‘ perlustratis 
enim apud Anglos et Caimbros omnibus 
fere bibliothecis,’? does not immediately 
appear; but it is evident that he gives 
a wrong colouring to Rous’s biography, 
when he represents him as first travelling 
to form his historical collections, and 
afterwards seeking out the retirement of 
Guy’s Cliff in order to digest them, 

4 Historia Regum, p. 190. 


On the antiquity of thetown of War- 
wick. 

On the Bishops of Worcester. 

On the antiquity of Guy’s Cliff. 

On the Earls of Warwick. 

Against a false history of the an- 
tiquity of Cambridge. 

An unfinished work on the an- 
tiquity of the English universities.* 

And also a Chronicle, a complete 
volume, to which in honour of his 
town he gave the title “* Verovicum.” 

Besides these, Rous himself tells us 
that he wrote a tractate on Giants, 
particularly of those that lived after 
the Flood.+ 

Some of these exist in a volume of 
Dugdale’s MSS. in the Ashmolean 
Museum (4. 2) ; but only two of them, 
and a third work, the Life of Richard 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, have at- 
tained the honour of being priated. 

His most connected work is his 
‘* Historia Regum Anglia,” which was 
edited by Hearne in 1716, 8vo. and a 
second edition in 1745. The original 
manuscript is a small quarto volume { 
of 136 vellum leaves, in the British 
Museum, MS. Cotton. Vespas. A. x11. 
Hearne made use of a transcript 
taken by Ralph Jennings, and now in 
the Bodleian Library, collating it with 
another transcript in the library of 
Corpus Christi college, Cambridge, 
supposed to have been made for Arch- 
bishop Parker. 

Rous was not without the highest 
ambition of an historical writer, that 
of influencing the policy of his own or 
future times. He gives the following 
account of the origin of this work :— 
Master John Seymour, the master of 
the works of tie college of Windsor, 
who had been his fellow-scholar at 
Oxford, requested him in the latter 
days of Edward IV. to compile an 
**opusculum ” of the kings and princes 
founders of churches and cities, as a 
guide for the selection of the statues 





* Historia Regum, p. 18. 

+ Quoted by Leland in his Collectanea, 
iv. 110, 212, 224. 

{ This volume is remarkably full of 
the autograph signatures of eminent men, 
written on its fly-leaves: in front are 
those of ‘Tho. Allen. Tuo. Cotton. Again, 
Thomas Cotton, and at the end, Henricus 
Ferrarius. Willms. Dugdale, A® 1632. 
A. Woode, 1667. Antonius Beauforde, aud 
Anthonius Huldratus, 
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to be placed in the niches of St. George’s 
Chapel. This the troubles of the times 
rendered useless ; and many of his 
friends who remembered his former 
political writings, particularly in the 
bill which he offered to the Parliament 
at Coventry, urged him to pursue the 
subject of the grievances of the people, 
especially in the pillage and destruc- 
tion of country towns. From these 
motives he threw his former materials 
into his new work, in the modest hope 
that “‘its frequent perusal by the 
nobles might incite their hearts to the 
glory of God and the great profit of 
the commonwealth.”’* 

The book is addressed to King 
Henry the Seventh, the birth of whose 
son Prince Arthur it concludes with 
noticing. 

Leland had a high opinion of the 
historical labours of John Rous. He 
admitted that he was not to be com- 
pared with Polydore Vergil for elo- 
quence of style, but at the same time 
thought that he far exceeded him in 
research. It may be concluded, how- 
ever, that this judgment proceeded as 
much from dislike of Polydore as from 
admiration of Rous. Those who wish 
to know the weaknesses of Rous’s his- 
tory, will find them pointed out in 
Walpole’s Historic Doubts. 

His History of the Earls of Warwick, 
in the form of a pictorial roll, is a 
work of high curiosity, not so much 
for its apocryphal and frequently er- 
roneous contents, as for the singular 
series of drawings with which it is 
illustrated. One original copy of it is 
in the College of Arms. Rous ap- 
pears to have kept it by him, and to 
have inserted additions from time to 
time. His own portrait, which is 
now published, occurs at the back of 
a representation of Edward the Con- 
fessor, with which, it is probable, the 
roll at onetime commenced. A minute 
and careful description of this roll is 
desirable. According to present ap- 
pearances its parts are somewhat dis- 
arranged, but that may have arisen 
from Rous’s own contrivances when 
making insertions, in consequence of 
the pedigrees, &c. written on the back. 
Unfortunately it has been considerably 
injured by the application of galls. 
The drawing of Richard III. sur- 
rounded by his badges, was engraved 


~ * Pal, 





——— 


for Dallaway’s Heraldic Researches, 
as are ten other figures in two plates,* 
one of which contains, Henry Duke 
of Warwick, Anne Countess of War- 
wick, Richard Earl of Warwick, Isabel 
Duchess of Clarence, and George Duke 
of Clarence, and the other, Edward 
Earl of Warwick, Margaret Countess 
of Salisbury, Queen Anne, Richard 
III. and Edward Prince of Wales. 
More recently, two other figures, 
namely, Saint Dobricius, and Thomas 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, have 
been engraved for Mr. Spicer’s His- 
tory of Warwick Castle, a portion of 
that splendid work, the Vitruvius Bri- 
tannicus. 

Another copy of this roll has been 
discovered among a nobleman’s muni- 
ments, and Mr. Pickering is now pre- 
paring to publish it in fac-simile. We 
are informed that the drawings are 
more highly finished, or in better pre- 
servation, than those in the Roll at the 
College at Arms. ‘The inscriptions 
are in English instead of Latin, and the 
following remarkable inscription under 
the figure of Richard III. shows it to 
have been made during the reign of 
that monarch. 

‘*The moost myghty prynce, Rycharde, 
by the grace of God kynge of Ynglond and 
of Fraunce and lord of Irelond, by verrey 
matrimony wt owt dyscontynewans or 
any defylynge yn the lawe by eyre male 
lineally dyscendyng from kynge Harre 
the Second. All avarice set a-syde, rewled 
hys subjettys in hys realme ful comenda- 
bylly, poneschynge offenders of hys lawes, 
specyally extorcioners and oppressers of 
hys comyns, and chereshynge them that 
were wertueus, by the whyche dyscrete 
guydynge he gat gret thank of God and 
love of all hys subjettys ryche and pore, and 
gret laud of the people of all othyr landys 
abowt hym.”’ 

Whereas in the Heralds’ College 
roll King Richard is dismissed much 
more summarily, and with a very dif- 
ferent epithet. 

‘* Ricardus tercius Rex Anglie, Anne 
Regine, filie secunde Ricardi Nevil comitis 
Warwici et Anne comitisse uxoris sue, 
infelix maritus.’’ 

A third copy of this roll, made pro- 
bably in the reign of Elizabeth, occurs 





* We are not aware for what purpose, 
or when, these two plates were engraved. 
Though not modern, they are not men- 
tioned in the last edition of Granger's 
Biographical History, 
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in an heraldic manuscript now the 
MS. Lansdowne 882, and which was 
in 1729 inthe possession of Thomas 
Ward, esq. of Warwick. Its in- 
scriptions, which are in English, were 
then printed by Hearne attached to 
his “‘ Historia Ricardi II.” pp. 217— 
239 ; but the original was not the same 
as that last mentioned, as it did not in- 
clude Richard III. or Anne Neville, nor 
some other curious passages. 

There was also in Sir William Dug- 
dale’s time, in the possession of Robert 
Arden, esq. of Park Hall, Warwick- 
shire, a Roll by Rous with painted 
figures of the British and English 
Kings, and of the nobility of the 
county of Warwick.* 

Rous’s Life of Richard Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick, is in the volume now 
the Cottonian MS. Julius E.1v. Its 
drawings, representing the various in- 
cidents of the Earl’s adventures, con- 
sist of fifty-three subjects beautifully 
sketched with a pen, (evidently in pre- 
paration for subsequent illumination,) 
followed by two pages of pedigree 
ornamented with half-length figures of 
the parties mentioned. The whole se- 
ries of designs is engraved in the second 
volume of Strutt’s Manners and Cus- 
toms, &c. of the English, and in the 
third volume of that work, Plate 
XLVILI. is a portion of the pedigree, 
where the author absurdly criticises 
the heads of Richard III. and his son 


as portraits, The accompanying de- 
scriptions are also printed in that work. 
They had been previously published 
by Hearne affixed to his ‘ Historia 
Richardi I1.”” 1729, pp. 359—371, 
from the copy made by Dugdale, in 
his MS. G. 2. 

We have now only a few words to 
add in description of the portrait. 
Rous is represented writing the roll, 
upon which however nothing is figured, 
but it is blank as in the engraving. 
His costume appears to be that of a 
canon ;f his gown red, his under vest- 
ment, of which the skirt and sleeves 
are seen, blue, his cap and shoes a red- 
dish brown. The shield on the chair 
handle, and which is repeated beneath 
the chair, is Argent, a rose gules, 
seeded or, charged with a V of the 
second. ‘The rose, and its colour also, 
allude, it is presumed, to his name, 
and the V probably stands for Var- 
vicensis,{ for, though he retained his 
paternal name, he might at the same 
time maintain the usual practice of 
ecclesiastics to be called by the name 
of their birth-place. The charges of 
the shield at the head of the chair are 
more inexplicable. A manuscript in 
the College of Arms assigns the first 
quartering to ‘* Rous, of Guy’s Cliffe,” 
but that was probably only taken from 
this drawing itself. The second quar- 
tering is unknown. Appended to the 
drawing are the following verses : 


HoGn Rows hoc junxit Heroum nobile stemnia, 
Marwypk quem genuit, senior fuit incola Govelif, 
Artibus Oxonic Donatus Honore magistri, 

Qui Britonum baria stuBiose cronica lustrans, 
Scriptis ex variis opus Hoc conjecit in unum, 

Per quod guisque Comes propriis Donabitur armis 
in G@aarwik successurus feliciter Heres. 

Hecit hic ut Ducum redeat premortua vita, 

Pivat hic ergo, Deus, per meti nescia secla, 


The following lines also are beneath 
the chair, written in letters of two 
different sizes : 


Hherount = et domorum 
Donatus et Honoratus 
Donabitur et ponorabitur 
DiuinuUunt — nobitium 
stema geneatoija 
* Copied by Dugdale in his MS. c. 2, 
before mentioned. 


We must not conclude without 
noticing Rous’s bequest of his library 
to his friends of the collegiate cnaidh 
of Warwick. ‘This is thus noticed by 
Leland, in his account of those that 


+ In Chalmers’s Biographical Diction- 
ary, Rous is stated to have been a Canon 
of Oseney near Oxford. I have not traced 
the authority for this statement. 

+ A rebus might be intended, for a v 
inserted into ROSE, conyerts it to ROvsE, 
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had been buried in the body of that them. Possibly he made it his winter 
church. study, when the winds had bared the 

“‘ Johannes Rous, capellanus Cantarie 8FOoves of his usual retreat. An old 
de Guy-Cliffe, quisuperporticumaustralem View of the church of W arwick, taken 
librariam construxit, et libris ornavit. before the great fire which destroyed 
Obiit 24 Jan. 1491. This Rous was well that town in 1694, shows the South 
learned in those days in Mathesi, andwas Porch surmounted with Rous’s library 
a great historiographer: borne (as it is as then standing; and, by the kind- 
supposed) of the house of the Rouses, of ness of an old Correspondent, we shall 
Ragley, by Aulcester.” shortly be able to present to our 

According to this the learned chap- readers a plate of this view, which has 
lain of Guy’s Cliff not only gave the never yet been engraved. J.G.N, 
books, but built the room to contain 
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No. lV. at Paris, returned to England with 
. a fe : the Duke of Norfolk. The latter had 
MARY DUCHESS OF RICHMOND. | jen in France as ambassador, and ar- 

LADY MARY HOWARD was the rived in London on the 7th of Sep- 
only surviving daughter of Thomas tember 1553, just in time to be present 
third Duke of Norfolk, by his Duchess at the christening of the Princess Eli- 
the Lady Elizabeth Stafford, the sub- zabeth, afterwards Queen, who was 
ject of the second Memoir in our his great-niece, her mother Anne Bo. 
Series. Her youthful days were passed, leyne being the daughter of Thomas 
in the summer at Tendring Hall, in Earl of Wiltshire and Ormond by the 
Suffolk, and in winter at Hunsdon in Lady Elizabeth Howard the Duke’s 
Hertfordshire." sister. 

Henry FitzRoy, Duke of Richmond, WhilsttheHowardswerethus brought 
the natural son of King Henry the into intermediate connection with the 
Eighth,? by Elizabeth widow of Sir blood royal, an alliance was con- 
Gilbert Tailbois, daughter of Sir John tracted between the King’s natural 
Blount, and afterwards Lady Clinton, son, who already enjoyed the dignities 
(being remarried to Edward Lord of Duke of Richmond and Somerset, 
Clinton, subsequently the first Earl of Earl of Nottingham, and High Ad- 
Lincoln,) having pursued his studies miral of England, and the Lady Mary 


1 In Nott’s Life of Surrey, preface, p. xi. (with extracts in the Appendix, p. iii.) is 
an account of a Household-book of Thomas Earl of Surrey, extending from 1513 until 
his accession to the dignity of Duke in 1514, which shows that his constant summer 
residence was at Tendring ilall, in Stoke by Nayland, Suffolk, and in winter at 
Hunsdon in Hertfordshire, whither the household moved regularly on the 29th of 
October. This book proves that the poet Earl of Surrey was in his youth always at 
home, with the other children. 

2 The following is an extract from the Rev. Alfred Suckling’s ‘‘ Memorials of the 
Antiquities of Essex,’’ recently published in Weale’s ‘* Quarterly Papers on Archi- 
tecture.”” At Blackmore, near Margareting, ‘‘adjoining the north side of the church- 
yard, a respectable mansion, belonging to the family of Preston, occupies the site of an 
ancient house of pleasure, possessed by Henry the Eighth. It is still distinguished by 
its former name of JERICHO, which the courtiers of that gallant monarch are said to 
have invented to disguise the object of their master’s visits, who, when his absence 
from court was observed, was said to be ‘gone to Jericho.’ It is a very remarkable 
situation to have chosen for the purposes of debauchery, as it not oniy abuts upon the 
churchyard, but is actually within a stone’s cast of the residence of the monks. Here 
was born Henry’s natural son, Henry FitzRoy, on the 18th of June, 1519.” 

* Herbert, p. 387; apparently from Du Bellay,—** Le Roi manda incontinent au 
dit Duc de Northfolk de prendre congé du Roi de France, et de se retirer. Aussi re- 
voqua-t-il le Duc de Richmond, son fils naturel, etant lors 3 la Cour de Roi de 
France.’’ Memoires, vol. xviii. p, 230, 
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Howard the Duke’s only surviving 
daughter. 

The parties were considered as being 
related within the forbidden degrees of 
consanguinity.¢ It was necessary, 
therefore, to obtain a dispensation for 
the marriage, which bore date the 
28th of Nov. 1533. 

In his Life of the Earl of Surrey, 
the lady’s brother, Dr. Nott has re- 
marked: ‘‘ We have been told that 
this marriage grew out of the friend- 
ship that had long subsisted between 
Surrey and the Duke of Richmond, in 
consequence of their having been edu- 
cated together as children at Windsor. 
The ground of this assertion has been 
clearly disproved.* The probability is, 
that the marriage did not originate so 
much in any previous friendship be- 
tween these noble youths, as in the 
good offices of Anne Boleyne, who 
used her influence with Henry to in- 
crease the credit and power of the 
Duke of Norfolk’s family,® to whom 
she was nearly related: though it 
should seem that the King himself 
claimed the merit of having made the 
match.””? 

“Owing to the tender age of both 
the Duke of Richmond and the Lady 
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Mary, the marriage was not formally 
celebrated. The youthful Duchess 
continued to live with her own friends, 
and Richmond, it is probable, went to 
reside at Windsor Castle.” It is to 
this period that Dr. Nott, with great 
reason, proceeds to assign the associa- 
tion between Surrey and the “‘ King’s 
son.” 

The Duke of Richmond died, at 
about the age of seventeen, on the 
22nd of July 1536 ; and the Duchess, 
though not older, but it is believed 
rather younger, afterwards remained a 
widow. She had some trouble before 
she could obtain a settlement of her 
dowry, as appears by the following 
letter written to her father. 

[MS. Cotton. Vespasian, F. x11. f. 75.] 

‘* Though I am in dowt how your graces 
shall take it, that I shulde thus dally ® 
troble you wythe my besy letres, yet I 
trust yowr graces will consider how thes 
mater towcheth me most of any other, 
and myne es the part boothe to speke and 
sue, if I had not siche a good intercesser 
to the kynges mageste en my behalfe as 
yowr graces es, where of as yet prosedeth 
no effect but wordes, whyches maketh me 
thenke the kynges hyegthnes is not assar- 
tayned of my holl wndowtfwll ryght theren, 
for ef he were he is so just a prynce, so 





4 Sed quia quarto Consanguinitatis gradu invicem conjuncti estis, vestrum in 











hac parte desiderium non potestis adimplere, Canonica dispensatione desuper non ob- 
tenta. Henricus Dux Richmondie et Somerset, Com. de Nottingham, Magnus Ad- 
mirallus Angl. et preclara femina Maria Howard, prepotentis viri Tho. Ducis de 
Norfolcia filia.—Richard Gwent, deputatus pro Petro de Vannes, 26 Nov. 1533, 11° 
Pontif. Clem. VII.” Nott’s Life of Surrey, vol. i. p. xxviii. from Frere’s MS. Col- 
lections. 

5 The common story is, that the Duke of Richmond and the Earl of Surrey were 
educated together : but the researches-of Dr. Nott could not discover that it rested on 
any other authority than the conjectural assertion of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
founded on a single passage of Surrey’s poem, written when a prisoner in Windsor 
Castle— 

So cruel prison how could betide, alas ! 
As proud Windsor? where I in lust and joy 
With a King’s son my childish years did pass 
In greater feast than Priam’s sons of Troy. 
From various expressions in the poem Dr. Nott shews (p. 348) that the period alluded 
to was not that we now understand as childhood, but when both were just entering 
manhood, in fact after the marriage of the Duke of Richmond and the Lady Mary 
Howard. 

© See the Duchess of Norfolk’s assertion hereafter. This view is not however 
supported by the Duke’s own statement in the expostulation to the Lords of the Council 
at his disgrace: in which he says, ‘‘ What malice both my nesys that it plesed the 
kynges highnes to marry dyd bere unto me is not unknowen to such lades as kept 
them in this howse, as my lady Sendler (St. Leger], my lady Tirwit, my lady Kyng- 
ston, and others, which herd what the[y] seid of me.’’ 

7 See the Duchess of Richmond’s own letter hereafter—‘' considering that he 
himself alone made the marriage.” 

® Daily. 

Gent. Mag. Vor. XXIII, 3Q 
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gracyous, and of sych eqyte, that I am 
sure he wolde not suffer the justyce of his 
laws to be denved to me, the wnwoorthé 
desolat widow of his late son, that newer 
yet was denyed to the poorest jentylwoman 
in thes realme, and if yt wolld pleas ye, as 
oftymes I have humblé desyred yowr 
grace, to gyve me lewe* to come up and 
sue myne owne cawes, being nowhit to 
good to be in parson an humble suter to his 
maygeste, and do not dowt bowt uppon 
the sygthe therof his hyegthnes shuld be 
mowed to hawe ‘compasyon on me, con- 
syderenge that he hemselfe alone mayd the 
maryage, and to thenke that it shalbe 
myche hys majestys honore to graunte me 
that that his laws gewe' me, to mayn- 
tayn me, the desolat wydowe of his late 
son, in the degre that his mayjesty hath 
kalled me to. Yet, never the lesse, put- 
tynge my hole mater en to your graces 
handes, and my lorde prevye seals, who as 
ye wrytt hathe promesed to be good lorde 
theryn, most humblé desyereng yowr 
blessenge, I bede your graces farwal. 

‘“* Frome Kengengal [Kenninghall] thes 
wadenesday. 

‘*by yowr humble dowther 
‘(Mary RycuEemonp.” 

Directed, ‘‘To my were [very] good 
lord and father the Dewke of Norfolke, 
thes be delyvered.’’ 


** My Lord Privy Seal’? was Crom- 
well, to whom the letters of the Duchess 
of Norfolk introduced to the reader on 
the former occasion were addressed. In 
her letter of 24 Oct. 1537, the Duchess 
writes to him thus: 


‘*T here sey my do3ter Rechemonde 
hathe not hyr Jointre yet. And yt wold 
plese yow, my lorde, to move the kynges 
grace that he schuld not graunte my do3ter 
off Rechemond her Jointre, tylle I be sure 
of myne Jointre, by the meynes of yow a 
word off the kynges moth my lorde my 
husbonde darre not say nay.”’ 

Again, 


“I thyncke by the law I schuld have my 
Jointre as welle as my do3ter of Reche- 
monde, for the kynges grace had never a 
peyny? for my lorde of Rechemond, for 
qwyne Anne® gatt the maryage dere 
for my lorde my husbond, when sche dyd 
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favur my lorde my husband. I herd qwene 
Anne say that yfi my lorde of Rechemond 
dyd dye, that my do3ter schuld have a-bove 
a thosand /i. a yere to hyr jointur,” &c. 


A bill was signed in the Lady of 
Richmond’s favour 2 March, 30 Hen. 
VIII. (1539—40) by which she re- 
ceived for life the manor of Swaffham, 
in Norfolk, and perhaps others, in the 
following terms :— 


‘*Cum chariss. consanguineus noster 
Henricus nuper Dux Richmondie et So- 
merset et Comes Nott. jam defunctus in 
tenera setate sua dominam Mariam filiam 
charissimi consanguinei nostri Tho. Ducis 
Norf. cepit in uxorem, qui quidem nuper 
Dux Rich. et Som. ante carnal. cop. inter 
ipsum et dominam Mariam habitam viam 
universe carnis ingressus fuerit; et quia 
eadem domina Maria contra mentem ejus- 
dem Ducis non habet ut asseritur de sua 
propria unde juxta nobilitatem suam de- 
center vivere possit, nec (ut accepimus) 
dotem suam contingentem de libero tene- 
mento quod fuit ejusdem nuper Ducis 
facile recuperare possit. Nos, &c.” See 
more of the document, but not entire, in 
Nott, Appx. p. xcvi. with other grants to 
the Duchess. 


After the lapse of nearly ten years, 
it appears from her father’s own state- 
ment, that in 1546 he endeavoured to 
conciliate the family of Seymour by 
offering her in marriage to the younger 
of the two brothers, at the same time 
proposing other cross alliances between 
the two families. 


‘* Upon the tuysday in Whitsonweke 
last past I brake to his Majesté most 
humbdié besechyng hym to help that a 
mariage myght be had betwene my dogh- 
ter and Sir Thomas Seimour ; and wheras 
my son of Surrey hath a son and dyvers 
doghters, that with his favour a crosse- 
mariage myght have be made betuene my 
lord gret chamberlayne* and them; and 
also wheras my son Thomas hath a son 
that shall by his mother® spend a thow- 
sand markes a yere, that he myght be in 
like wise maried to one of my seid lordes 
doghters. I report me to your lordships 
whether myn intent was honest in this 
mocion or not.’’® 





° Leave. 
2 7. e. received no consideration. 


1 Give. 


So betore in the same letter, ‘‘my father had 


bagth (i. e. bought) my lorde of Westmereland for me.” 


Queen Anne Boleyne. 


* Edward Seymour, Earl of Hertford. 
5 Lord Thomas Howard, 


daughter and coheir of John Lord Marney. 
* Expostulation addressed to the Privy Council, MS, Cotton, Titus B. 11, 


afterwards Viscount Bindon, had married the younger 
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But the rival families were not in 
this way to be reconciled. The Sey- 
mours stood aloof, and the King was 
persuaded to proceed to extremities 
with the Howards. 

The greatest blame has been thrown 
on the Duchess of Richmond for hav- 
ing borne testimony against her brother 
the Earl of Surrey; but perhaps her 
conduct does not deserve all the odium 
that has been attached to it. That 
there was much family disunion is ap- 
parent. The father and son are them- 
selves said to have been on bad terms 
shortly before their disgrace. Both 
the son and the daughter quarrelled 
with their mother, who complained 
that ‘‘ never woman had born so un- 
gracious an eldest son, and so un- 
gracious a daughter and unnatural, as 
she had done.”” The Duchess of Rich- 
mond countenanced and associated 
with Mrs. Holland, who had sup- 
planted the Duchess of Norfolk in the 
affections of her lord. All this was 
bad enough. Moreover, it appears 
from Mrs. Holland’s confession that 
the Duchess of Richmond “ loved not” 
the Earl of Surrey :? yet this does not 
bear out Lord Herbert’s assertion that 
she had “‘ grown an extreme enemy of 
her brother.” That historian saw 
and made his use of the depositions 
alleged against the Duke of Norfolk 
and Earl of Surrey, but it is to be re- 
gretted that we have not now access 
to the originals: for,as he was so en- 
tirely mistaken with respect to the 
Duchess of Norfolk,’ it might also 
appear that he viewed the conduct of 
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the Duchess of Richmond in an errone- 
ous light. At any event, why should 
it be supposed® that she came forward 
as ‘the unsolicited accuser of her 
Father and her Brother?” The very 
contrary was probably the fact, for the 
state inquiries of former times fre- 
quently compelled very unwilling tes- 
timony. In fact, the manner in which 
she was surprised into these dis- 
closures has been revealed by a very 
interesting state paper, published more 
recently ' than the works of the writers 
whose sentiments are here referred to. 
By this document it is shown that, 
when the Duke of Norfolk and Earl 
of Surrey were arrested, the Duchess 
of Richmond was at her usual resi- 
dence, her father’s mansion of Ken- 
inghall near Thetford, whither three 
Commissioners, Sir John Gate, Sir 
Richard Southwell, and Sir Wymound 
Carew, were dispatched in all haste, in 
order to anticipate the arrival of the 
news by any friendly messenger. 
Their report to the King, which is as 
follows, not only gives altogether a 
graphic picture of this startling catas- 
trophe in a great household, but shows 
how overcome with alarm and doubt 
the Duchess herself was, and how in 
her natural anxiety to defend her 
father (for she has been gratuitously 
charged with ‘“‘ accusing”? him) she 
was entrapped perhaps into making 
further admissions respecting her bro- 
ther than she might otherwise have 
done. 

‘* Pleas it your most Roiall Majestie to 
be advertised, that, receiving our depeche 





7 “Mrs. Holland confessed that the Earl of Surrey loved her (Mrs. Holland) not, 
nor the Duchess of Richmond him, and that she addicted herself much to the said 


Duchess.” 


Dr. Nott’s version of this is—‘‘ the Duchess of Richmond, for what 


reason is not known, cherished « violent hatred against her brother.”’ (p. xcvi.) 


3 See March, p. 265. 


° “The next person that deposed was the Duchess of Richmond. 


She exhibited 





the afflicting spectacle of a young and beautiful woman presenting herself—oh! how it 
adds to the natural deformity of perfidy and unkindness to come thus accompanied !— 
as the unsolicited accuser of her father and her brother, knowing that her accusation 
went to take away their lives, and not only to destroy the credit, but to endanger the 
very existence, of her family. Yet all her depositions went no farther than to say,” &c. 
Ibid. p. xcix. If ‘no farther,” where was the imputed malice? The deposition 
itself is now before the reader, who must determine whether it justifies the preceding 
remarks, or the description of it given by Mr. Lodge in his Holbein Heads as “a 
body of evidence so keenly pointed, and so full of secrets, which from their nature 
must have been voluntarily disclosed by her, that we cannot but suspect her conduct 
of a degree of rancour unpardonable in any case, and in this unnatural.” 

= Papers, temp. Henry VIII, (published by the Record Commission) vol. i, 
P: . : 
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from your Honorable Counsaill, upon Son- 
daie at night last, betwixt three and foure 
of the clocke in th’afternoone, wee arived 
at your Highnes’ towne of Thetforde, seven 
miles from Kennynghall, the Mondaie at 
night following, and were at the Duke of 
Norfolk his howse this Tuesdaie, the four- 
teneth of this instant, by the breke of the 
daie, soo that the furst newes of the Duke 
of Norfolk and his soon? cam thether by 
us. And for a begynnyng, findeng the 
stuarde absent in service, taking musters, 
wee called the Duke his almoner, a man in 
whom he reposeda great trust, for th’ordre 
of his housholde, and expences of the same, 
to whom, aftre ordre furst taken with the 
gates and back doores, we dyd declare our 
desire to speake with the Duchesse of 
Richmond and Elizabeth Holland, bothe 
whiche wee founde at that tyme newlie 
risen, and not redie. Neverthelesse, hav- 
eng knowleadge that wee wolde speake 
with them, they cam unto us, without de- 
laie, into the dyneng chamber, and soo wee 
imparted unto them the case and condicion 
wherin the said Duke and his soon, with- 
out your great mercy, dyd stonde. Wher- 
with, as wee founde the Duchesse a wo- 
man sore perplexed, trimbleng, and like to 
fall downe, soo, commyng to herself agayne, 
shee was not, wee assure your Majestie, 
forgetfull of her dewtie, and dyd most 
humblie and reverentlie, upon her knees, 
humble herself in all to your Highnes ; 
saieng that althoughe nature constrained 
her soore to looue her father, whom she 
hathe ever thought to be a trewe and faith- 
full subject, and alsoo to desire the well 
doeng of his soon, her naturall brother, 
whom she noteth to be a rasshe man, yeat, 
for her part, she wolde, nor will, hide or 
conceill any thing from your Majesties 
knowledge, speciallie if it be of weight, or 
otherwise as it shall fall in her remem- 
braunce ; which she hathe promised, for 
the better declaration of her integrity, to 
exhibite in writeing unto your Highnes, 
and your Honorable Counsaill. And per- 
ceiving her humble conformity, we dyd 
comfort her in your great mercy ; wherof, 
useng a trothe and franknesse in all thinges, 
wee advised her not to despaire. Her- 
upon wee desired the sight of her chambers 
and coofers, of which presentlie she de- 
livered us the keys, and assigned her 
‘woman to shewe us not onlie her cham- 
ber, but soo her coofers and closett, where 
hetherto wee have founde noo writinges 
worthie sending. Her coofers and cham- 
bers soo bare, as your Majestie wolde 
hardlie think. Her juelles, suche as she 
hadde, solde, or lende to gage, to paie her 
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debtes, as she, her maydens, and the al- 
moner doo saie. We will neverthelesse, 
for our dutie, make a further and more 
earnest serche. 

‘Thus, Sir, aftre a noote taken of her 
chamber, and all her thinges, wee serched 
the said Elizabeth Holland, where wee 
have founde gerdelles, beades, buttons of 
golde, pearle, and ringes, sett with stones 
of diverse sortes, wherof, with all other 
thinges, wee make a booke to be sent unto 
your Highnes. 

‘* And as we have begonne here, at this 
hedde howse, where, at our present arri- 
vall, wee dyd take certeyne ordre for the 
suertie and staie of all thinges, soo have 
wee presentlie and at one instant, sent of 
our most discreat and trustie servauntes 
unto all other his howses in Norfolk and 
Suffolk, to staie that nothing shalbe em- 
beaseled, untill wee shall have tyme to 
see them; emonge which wee doo not 
omytte Elizabeth Holland her howse, new- 
lie made in Suffolk, which is thought to 
be well furnished with stuff, wherof your 
Highnes shall alsoo be advertised, as we 
shall finde it. The almoner chardgeth him- 
self with all, or the more part, of the 
Duke his plate, redye to be delivered into 
our handes. Money of the said Duke he 
hath none, but supposeth that the stuarde, 
upon this last accompt, hathe suche as 
dothe remayne; wherof, by our next let- 
ters, your saide Majestie shalbe asser- 
teyned, and semblablie of the said Duke 
his juells, founde here or elswhere, and 
of the clere yerelie valewe of his posses- 
sions, and all other his yerelie revenues. 
And forasmoche as the said Duke, and his 
soon, the Duchesse of Richmond, and Eli- 
abeth Holland, be absent, soo as neither 
ladies nor gentlewomen remayne here, 
other then thErle of Surrey his wief and 
children, with certen women in the nor- 
sery attending upon them, wee most hum- 
blie beseche your Majestie to signifie unto 
us, whether you will have thole householde 
continewe, or in parte to be desolved; re- 
serving suche as unto your Highness shall 
seem meat, t’attend upon the said Earle his 
wief, lookeng her tyme to lye inne at this 
next Candlemasse ; beseching your High- 
nes to signify unto us, where, and in what 
place, your pleasour is to bestowe her for 
the tyme; and alsoo whom it pleaseth 
your Grace to appoint for the defraeing of 
the chardge of the householde, if the same 
have contynuance ; and whether, aftre re- 
ceipt of the Duke his plate and juelles, 
we shall sende them, or staie them there, 
and in whose chardge they shall remayne 
in. All the said Duke his writenges and 





2 The Duke of Norfolk was arrested on the 12th of December 1546, 
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bookes wee have taken into our chardge, 
and shall with all diligence peruse them ; 
and further doo as the waight of them 
them shall requere. Wee have herwith in 
a brief* sent. unto your Majestie the nom- 
ber of the lordes, ladies, gentlewomen, 
and other servauntes, which late were, and 
yet been taken ordinary, in the cheker 
roll of his housholde, and made a note of 
the nomber absent at this daie, as in the 
said brief shall appeare. Most humblie 
beseching your Roiall Majestie graciouslie 
to receive theis premisses as a commens- 
ment of our doenges. And for the fur- 
ther executing of thinges yeat to be doon, 
wee shall procede with all possible dili- 
gence; signifieng the same, from tyme 
to tyme, as occasion shall serve. This 
wee praye Godde most humblie and 
hartelie to preserve your Roiall Majestie 
in longe and hartie helthe to His will 
and pleasour. From Kennynghall, be- 
twixt the houres of 6 and 7 in the even- 
ing, this Tuesdaie the 14th of December, 
in the 38th of your most victorious and 
happie reigne. 

‘* Post scripta. The Duchesse of Rich- 
monde and Mrs. Holland take their jour- 
ney towardes London in the morneng, or 
the next daie, at the furthest. 

‘* Your Majesties most humble obe- 
dient servauntes and subjectes, 
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‘* Signed, Ricu. SourHWELL. 
‘* Signed, WyMouNDE CAREW. 
‘* Superscribed, 
‘*To the Kinges most excellent Ma- 
jestie in hast, hast, post, hast, for 
thy lif.” 


The substance of the Duchess of 
Richmond’s deposition, as given by 
Lord Herbert, was as follows : 


‘* Mary, Duchess of Richard, being ex- 
amined, confessed that the Duke, her 
father, would have had her marry Sir 
Thomas Seymour, brother to the Earl of 
Hertford, which her brother also desired, 
wishing her withal to endear herself so 
into the King’s favour, as she might the 
better rule here [him‘] as others had 
done, and that she refused; and that her 
father would have had the Earl of Surrey 
to have matched with the Earl of Hert- 
ford’s daughter,® which her. brother like- 
wise heard of, (and that this was the cause 
of his father’s displeasure,) as taking 
Hertford to be his enemy. And that her 
brother was so much incensed against the 
said Earl, as the Duke his father said 
thereupon, ‘His son would lose as much as 
he had gathered together.’ Moreover, 
that the Earl her brother should say, 
‘ These new men loved no nobility; and 
if God called away the King, they should 





‘* Signed, Joun Gare. smart for it.’ And that her brother hated 








3 This is not inserted in the State Papers. 

4 The word ‘ here’ is a misprint for ‘‘ him,’’ and the allusion is explained by the 
following extract. Some one, it appears, had been so wicked as to suggest that the 
Earl of Surrey recommended his sister to become the mistress of her royal father-in- 
law, a course which, whatever latitude of sin the reader may be disposed to attribute to 
the shameless monarch, no one will be ready to admit could be shared by the gallant 
Surrey, nor (it may be hoped) will be ready to ascribe to the Duchess of Richmond, at 
this time resident in great retirement in the country. The passage is from a series of 
queries drawn by the Lord Chancellor Wriothesley, and interlined (as shown in 
Italic) by the tremulous hand of the King himself. ‘‘ If a man cumpassing with hym- 
selfe to governe the realme, do actually go abowght to rule the Kinge, and shuld, for 
that purpose, advise his doughter, or suster, to becom his harlot, thynkyng therby to 
bryng it to passe, and soo wolde rule bothe fader and soon, as by thys nexte artycle 
doth appere ; whatt thys importyth ?” : 

® This passage in particular is especially open to suspicion of inaccuracy. The 
Earl of Surrey had been married to Lady Frances Vere so long before as the year 
1532, and she survived him to the year 1577. In 1532 the Seymours were nobodies, 
for the Lady Jane did not attract the King’s notice until 1536. It was between Sur- 
rey’s children and those of the Earl of Hertford that the alliance was to have been 
formed, as is shown by the Duke of Norfolk’s own statement already given. So Mr. 
Lodge, in his memoir of the Earl of Surrey, in Chamberlain’s Holbein Heads, was 
misled by Lord Herbert, where he mentioned ‘‘ the resentment of the Earl of Hert- 
ford, whose daughter Surrey had refused to marry ;”’ an assertion which he sub- 
sequently omitted in his ‘‘ Illustrious Portraits,’ where the causes of the Earl of 
Surrey’s ruin are thus stated, probably with much greater approach to the truth. 
‘‘ Surrey, irritated to the utmost by the revocation of his command in France, had 
indulged in bitter and contemptuous remarks and sarcasms on Hertford, to whose 
influence he ascribed it, and had even menaced him with revenge under a new reign, 
a threat most offensive to Henry, whose health was then daily declining ; and Hert. 
ford is supposed to have heard and repeated those speeches to the King.”’ 
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them all since his being in custody in 
Windsor Castle; but that her father 
seemed not to care for their ill-will, say- 
ing, ‘ His truth should bear him out.’ 
Concerning arms, she said, that she 
thought that her brother had more than 
seven rolls; and that some that he had 
added more [? were] of Anjou and of 
Lancelot du Lac. And that her father, 
since the attainder of the Duke of Buck- 
i (who bare the King’s arms), where 
the arms of her mother (daughter to the 
said Duke), were rayned in his coat, had 
but a blank quarter in the place, but that 
her brother had reassumed them. Also, 
that instead of the Duke’s coronet was 
put to his arms a cap of maintenance pur- 
ple, with powdred fur, and with a crown, 
to her judgment, much like to a close 
crown; and underneath the arms was a 
cipher, which she took to be the King’s 
eipher, H.R. As also, that her father 
never said that the King hated him, but 
his councillers ; but that her brother said, 
the King was displeased with him (as he 
thought) for the loss of the great journey ; 
which displeasure, he conceived, was set 
forward by them who hated him, for setting 
up an altar in the church at Boulogne. 
And that her brother should say, ‘ God 
long save my father’s life; for, if he 
were dead, they would shortly have my 
head.’ And that he reviled some of the 
present council, not forgetting the old 
cardinal. Also, that he dissuaded her 
from going too far in reading the Scrip- 
ture. Some passionate words of her bro- 
ther she likewise repeated ; as also some 
circumstantial speeches, little for his ad- 
vantage, yet so as they seemed much to 
clear her father.”’ 


It is obvious that the Earl of Surrey 
and his sister differed in religious opi- 
nions. The Earl had recently set up 
a new altar at Boulogne, whilst she 
was a patroness of Foxe the martyr- 
ologist. The Duke of Norfolk when 
in prison, with an apparent incon- 
sistency characteristic of a period of 
unsettled opinions, requested permis- 
sion to hear mass and to “receive his 
Maker,” and at the same time to pur- 
chase for his reading a copy of Sabel- 
licus, “‘ who doth declare, most of any 
book that I have read, how the Bishop 
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of Rome from time to time hath usurped 
his power against all Princes, by their 
unwise sufferance.” 

The Earl of Surrey’s children were 
taken from their mother, and com- 
mitted to the care of their aunt the 
Duchess of Richmond, and she imme- 
diately engaged John Foxe as their 
preceptor, ‘‘ in which charge,” we are 
told, ‘* he deceived not the expectation 
the Duchess, a woman of great wisdom, 
had of him.”® And itis worthy of re- 
mark that both the Earl’s sons remained 
Protestants: Thomas fourth Duke of 
Norfolk, at his execution in 1572, 
offered the most decided avowal of 
Protestantism ;7 and Henry Earl of 
Northampton (though a man whose 
moral and religious character is en- 
veloped with dark suspicions,) died 
Chancellor of the university of Cam- 
bridge. 

The Duchess of Richmond’s house 
is thus mentioned as the place of edu- 
cation of her nephew Thomas Duke 
of Norfolk, in a MS. “ Life of that 
renowned Confessor Philip Howard, 
Earl of Arundel.’”’ “His father, T. 
D. of N. was a prince of a very mo- 
derate disposition and moral good life, 
though not a little tinctured with 
heresy, by reason of his education in 
his aunt’s the Duchess of Richmond’s 
house, which was a receptacle and 
harbour of pernicious persons tainted 
in that kind, and in particular of the 
infamous apostate John Bale, and also 
of John Foxe, the author of that pes- 
tilent book, the Acts and Monuments.’’* 

It is further stated that the Duchess’s 
household was usually kept at the 
castle of Ryegate, which was one of 
the Duke of Norfolk’s manors, and 
that Foxe was the first of the reformed 
faith who “preached the Gospel” in 
the town.° 

Whatever may have been the feel- 
ings of the Duchess of Richmond to- 
wards her brother, it will be observed 
that from the first she rather sought to 
exculpate her father, and he appears to 
have always retained a kindly feeling 





® Life of Foxe. 

7 “*T have not been popishly inclined ever since I had any taste for religion, but 
was always averse to the popish doctrine, and embraced the true religion of Jesus Christ, 
and put my whole trust in the blood of Christ, my blessed Redeemer and Saviour,.’’ 

8 Tierney’s History of Arundel. 

® Life of Foxe, 
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towards her. In his will he thus ac- 
knowledges her exertions to obtain his 
release from confinement, and in the 
education of his grandchildren :-— 

** Unto my daughter the Lady Mary 
Duchess of Richmond the sum of 500/., as 
well in consideration that she is my daugh- 
ter, as that she hath been at great costs 
and charges in making suit for my delivery 
out of imprisonment, and in bringing up 
my said son of Surrey’s children.’’! 

This will was dated on the 18th 
July 1554. The Duchess of Richmond 
had about two years before received 
from the Crown an equally honourable 
acknowledgement of her care: 


‘* Edward the Sixth, &c. To all men 
to whom these presents shall come greet- 
ing. Whereas our right dear and right 
entirely beloved cousin the Duchess of 
Richmond hath now of a good time, as we 
are credibly informed, been charged with 
the finding two sons and three daughters 
of the Earl of Surrey, attainted of treason ; 
Know you, that we, minding both to ease 
our said cousin of those charges, and ne- 
vertheless to have the said children well 
brought up, and knowing no better place 
for their virtuous education than with our 
said cousin, have of our grace especial and 
mere motion given and granted unto her 
for the finding of the said children an 
annuity or yearly pension of one hundred 
pounds of lawful money of England, &c. 
&e. With one half-yearly payment in 
retrospect. Writ of Privy Seal, 4 July 6 
Edw. VI.’’2 

On the whole it would appear that, 
whereas the Duchess of Richmond has 
been hitherto chiefly named as having 
officiously borne testimony against her 
brother and her father, she rather de- 
serves to be remembered for her dutiful 
exertions to obtain her father’s release, 
and for her vigilant care over her bro- 
ther’s children, for whose sake she was 
contented to remain unmarried, though 
still a young woman, at the same time 
that their mother, the Countess of 
Surrey, accepted a second husband. 

The Duchess of Richmond died on 
the 9th of Dec. 1557 ;° but the place of 
her burial is not recorded. 

A portrait drawn by Holbein of 
“The Lady of Richmond,” remains 
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in the Royal Collection, and is en- 
graved by Bartolozzi in the volume 
published in 1795 by Chamberlain. In 
the accompanying biographical notice 
by the late Mr. Lodge it is remarked 
that “‘ the style of The Lady, which 
was no uncommon designation of a 
Princess at that time, was undoubt- 
edly meant to denote her husband’s in- 
direct relation to royalty.” The cir- 
cumstance of her remaining a widow 
was perhaps connected in some degree 
with her holding that position. 

No other letter of the Duchess of 
Richmond has been found but that al- 
ready introduced ; the last few lines of 
which are engraved in fac-simile in 
Nott’s Life of Surrey, vol. i. p. 167, 
and another portion of the same in the 
17th plate of my engraved ‘ Auto- 
graphs of Remarkable Personages,’’4to. 
1829. A manuscript volume of poetry, 
chiefly by Sir Thomas Wyatt, in the 
library of the Duke of Devonshire, is 
supposed by Dr. Nott to have belonged 
to the Duchess of Richmond. At p. 
143 is written ‘‘ Madame Margaret et 
Madame de Richemont.” Dr. Nott 
imagined that several pieces in the vo- 
lume were written by her hand.* 

J.G.N. 


Remainders of the Peerages granted to 
the Protector Somerset. 


Srnce the memoir of Anne Duchess 
of Somerset in the last Magazine was 
printed, I have consulted the Patent 
Rolls in order to ascertain the precise 
terms of the remainders of the Peerages 
granted to Sir Edward Seymour, after- 
wards the Protector Somerset. As they 
are especially remarkable, and have not 
hitherto been correctly stated, I take 
this opportunity to make them known. 

He was created Viscount Beauchamp 
on the 5th June, 1536, with remainder 
to the heirs male of his body there- 
after to be begotten. 


‘* Prefato Edwardo et heredibus masculis 
de corpore suo imposterum et deinceps 
legittime procreandis.’’ (Rot. Pat. 28 
Hen. VIII. p. 3.) 


This shows that the note of Sir 





1 
° 
- 


Nott, Appx. p. xcvii. 


Nott, p. cxii. from MS. archives at Norfolk House. 


* Recital of Fay to Lord North, in the Patent Rolls, Nott, Appx. p. xcviii, 
ork 


* Preface to s of Wyatt, p. ix, 
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Egerton Brydges in Collins, i. 172, is 
wrong, where he suggests that “‘ surely 
the Viscounty of Beauchamp was en- 
tailed on the issue by the first mar- 
riage.” 

The Viscounty was conferred, as 
mentioned last month, sixteen days 
after the King’s marriage to Sir Ed- 
ward Seymour’s sister : the Earldom of 
Hertford was conferred upon him three 
days after the baptism of his nephew 
Prince Edward. The remainder was 
to the heirs male of his body then or 
thereafter to be born of his present or 
any future wife— 


‘¢ Prefato Edwardo et heredibus suis 
masculis de corpore suo proprio et (blank) 
nunc uxoris sue jam procreatis, ac de 
eadem (blank) et alia quavis imposterum 
uxore sua deinceps legittime procreandis.”’ 
(Rot. Pat. 29 Hen. VIII. p. 1.) 


The patent for the Barony of Sey- 
mour, granted to the Ear! of Hertford, 
15 Feb. 1547, which is printed in 
Rymer, under the title ‘‘De nomine 
Seymour perpetuando,” has first a 
like remainder, 


W ‘‘—prefato Avunculo nostro et heredi- 
bus masculis de corpore suo et Anne modo 
uxoris sue jam procreatis ac de eadem 
Anna deinceps legittimé procreandis.” 
(Rot. Pat. 1 Edw. VI. p. 6.) 


but this is followed by the very impor- 
tant concession to the first family, that 
on the failure of the issue male of 
Anne, Edward Seymour esquire, son 
of the said Earl, from the body of the 
late Katharine his first wife, should be 
Lord and Baron Seymour, and so the 
heirs male of his body; after which 
was added a further remainder, to the 
maleissue of any future wife of the Earl. 
The dignity of Duke of Somerset 
was conferred on the next day after 
the Barony; and the remainders it may 
be presumed (for I have not seen them) 
were worded in the same terms: for 
it was in virtue of these patents that 
in the year 1750 Sir Edward Seymour 
baronet, the representative of Edward 
Seymour esquire above mentioned, 
succeeded, after the lapse of more than 
two centuries, to the dignities of Duke 
of Somerset and Baron Seymour, 
which, according to the ordinary course 
of law, would have been, during the 
whole of that interval, the inheritance 
of his own, the elder, branch of the 
family. J.G,N, 
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Mr. Ursan, Cork, March 18. 

AMIDST the multitudinous contri- 
butions to your miscellany which, 
since its remote origin, have made it 
the repository of such varied riches, 
and conferred on it an enduring vitality 
that has triumphantly outlived the 
changeful revolutions of taste or 
fashion, so fatal in their influence to 
its numerous intervenient competitors, 
few, 1 believe, continued for an equal 
period to be more desired by your 
readers than the selections from Mr. 
Green’s ‘‘ Diary of a Lover of Litera- 
It was a cornucopia whence 
concurrently flowed the refreshing 
streams of entertainment, and beamed 
on the columns of this Magazine the 
lights of diversified instruction. That 
a series, however, of desultory ob- 
servations committed to paper for pri- 
vate use, even by an accomplished 
scholar, should offer occasional grounds 
of animadversion, was equally to be 
expected and pardoned. These notes 
were, in fact, the promiscuous fruit of 
studious leisure, embracing in its re- 
creations the whole circle of literary 
culture, while unrestrained by any 
definite pursuit, or controlled by a 
dread of the press, which, several years 
after the writer’s death, was made 
their public organ, and subjected them 
to the consequent ordeal of criticism. 
Some incidental inaccuracies have ac- 
cordingly attracted my attention; but 
I shall confine my notice to only two, 
because the most striking that occurred 
to me in cursory perusal. 

Under the date of June 11, 1816, as 
reported in this Magazine for Nov. 
1839, p. 456, Mr. Green, on visiting 
the Duke of Manchester’s residence at 
Kimbolton, numbers among the paint- 
ings ‘The Grand Duke of Alva, with 
his secretary Machiavel, by Titian.’’ 
But assuredly the celebrated Floren- 
tine, usually distinguished, indeed, as 
secretary to his native state, never at- 
tended in that or any other capacity 
this grandee of sanguinary fame. In 
fact, the last public or ostensible act 
of Machiavel’s life was his adhesion 
to the League, formed in 1526 against 
Alva’s sovereign, Charles V. in re- 
pression of that Emperor’s imputed 
aspiration to universal monarchy, after 
the defeat and capture of his most 
powerful adversary, or check to his 
views, at Pavia the preceding year. 
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Machiavel died the following summer, 
1527, when Alva, born in 1508, was 
searcely nineteen, and, holding no 
official employment, could little re- 
quire such a secretary. See Guicciar- 
dini, “ Dell’ Istoriad’ltalia. Venezia, 
1567, 4to.”’ lib. xvii.* 

Again, at nearly the last recorded 
date of the Diary, on the 23rd of No- 
vember, 1824, according to the extract 
apparent in this Magazine for June 
1843, page 581, Mr. Green writes, 
«Dr. Burney, in his History of Music, 
after a profound disquisition, decides 
against the acquaintance of the ancients 
with counterpoint. But 1 have found 
a passage in the recently discovered 
work of Cicero de Republica, edited by 
Mai, lib. ii. sec. 42, which certainly 
decides for it. Ut enim in fidibus aut 
tibiis,” &c. Mr. Green carried his 
citation no further; but the original 
deserves to be quoted in full. It is 
very explicit: ‘‘ Ut enim in fidibus aut 
tibiis, atque ut in cantu ipso ac voci- 
bus, concentus est quidam tenendus 

. isque concentus ex dissimilli- 
marum vocum moderatione concors 
tamen efficitur et congruens; sic qu 
harmonia dicitur in cantu, ea est in 
civitate concordia.”’ ‘‘ Thus, in feli- 
citous assimilation of the musical 
analogy to his direct purpose, he de- 
rives from the fusion of so many dis- 
sonant elements in civil society, or the 
State, a consentaneous action and ac- 
cordant effect.’””’ This pregnant illus- 
tration by Cicero of counterpoint, or 
musical harmony and composition, is 
adduced by Mr. Green as of novel 
discovery, whereas it was recited in 
full, by St. Augustine, and has not 
only been visible in his noble plea for 
Christianity, ‘‘ De Civitate Dei,’’, 

* This and the succeeding three books, 
supplementary to the historian’s original 
publication, limited in number to sixteen, 
and printed at Florence in 1561, two 
volumes 8vo. are greatly inferior in depth 
of reflection or merit of narrative to their 
predecessors ; nor, indeed, are continua- 
Uons or compositions resumed at distant 
intervals, generally of maintained spirit, or 
equivalent impression, compared with first 
conceptions. Authors, no doubt, may be 
named, whose renewed labours do not 
betray this disparity, such as Gibbon, who, 
however, enjoyed all the requisites he had 
contemplated for the pursuit of his history, 
** health; leisure, and inclination.” 


Gent. Maa. Vor. XXIII, 
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(book ii. § 21,) for fourteen hundred 
years, first in manuscript, and subse- 
quently in print, since the earliest im- 
pression of his great work in 1467, 
but has been uniformly included in the 
fragmentary remains, collected from 
various authors, of Cicero’s philoso- 
phical treatises. Every edition of the 
great writer contains it, together with 
the beautiful episode of Scipio’s vi- 
sion —the ‘ Somnium Scipionis,” 
preserved by Macrobius, from the 
sixth book ‘ De Republica.” It is, in 
truth, rather extraordinary that a gen- 
tleman of Mr. Green’s extensive read- 
ing should have been uninformed of 
the pre-existence of this passage so 
long anterior in publication to its very 
recent rescue, by Cardinal Mai, from 
the superimposed lumber of ascetic 
lore, or palimpsests. Again, and 
stranger still, this prince of the 
Church, to whom the first restoration 
to light of the paragraph is here 
ascribed, in the very edition and 
chapter referred to by our amiable 
Diarist, distinctly quotes St. Au- 
gustine’s volume as its previous repo- 
sitory, and adds, that it was to it he 
was indebted for the compilation of 
some sentences defective in his manu- 
script. ‘‘ Hec omnia habet Augus- 
tinus, De Civitate Dei, ii. § 21. De- 
ficit Codex Ciceronianus in medio 
verbo .... Dein multa desunt,” is 
the subjoined note of the eminent li- 
terary resurrectionist, singularly over- 
looked by Mr. Green, though before 
his then aberrant eyes, in the volume 
“* De Republica que supersunt omnia, 
edente Angelo Maio. Rome, 1822, 
8vo,”—the first edition, and not long 
preceding Mr. Green’s note, or even 
death. 

To this disputed question, On the 
Knowledge by Antiquity of Counter- 
point, Dr. Burney devotes nearly forty 
pages of his first volume (108—145), 
and presents a formidable array of the 
antagonist advocates. Yet, while 
among these combatants we reckon 
some of the most distinguished names 
in science and literature of their re- 
spective times, such as Glareanus, 
Isaac Vossius, Kepler, . Kircher, 
Mersenne, &c. no reference is made 
to the almost conclusive passage in St. 
Augustine, either by himself, or, as 
traceable through him, by his learned 
authorities, . Still, we — sup- 
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pose that so pointed a bearing on the 
contested fact, manifest alike in the 
most eminent of the Latin fathers and 
greatest of Roman writers’ works, 
could have eluded their notice, as it 
did Mr. Green’s and Dr. Burney’s, 
whose son Charles, a profound classi- 
cal scholar, must, we may presume, 
have been ignorant of it, or he would, 
doubtless, have indicated it to his 
father, when publishing his history in 
1789. Charles was then in highest li- 
terary repute. 

Rousseau’s article on Counterpoint, 
in his Dictionary of Music, is quite 
satisfactory as to explanation, though 
too peremptory in conclusion, which 
refuses all knowledge of it to the an- 
cients. ‘On voit clairement qu’ils 
n’en eurent jamais la moindre idée.” 
His authority is Aristoxenus, a native 
of Tarentum, then in Magna Grecia, 
or Southern Italy, and disciple of 
Aristotle. This writer’s treatise, 
** Tlepi Apponyav Srocyeiwy,” or Har- 
monic Elements, as it may be ren- 
dered, is followed in the collection of 
Marcus Meibomius, ‘‘ Antique Mu- 
sice <Auctores Septem,” (Amsterd. 
1652, two volumes, 4to.) by Euclides, 
Nichomachus, Alypius, Gaudentius, 
Bacchius, and Aristides, constituting 
the stated number. It is on the con- 
strued tenor of the third book of Aris- 
toxenus that Rousseau grounds his 
view of the subject ; but might not the 
improvement have been introduced 
during the two centuries that inter- 
vened between the Greek musician and 
Cicero, whose exposition was un- 
known to Rousseau? What advances 
has not the art made during the same 
space in modern times? But see 
** Allegemcine Geschichte der Musik, 
von Johan Nicolaus Forkel, Goet- 
tingen, 1788—1801], 4to. Erster Band.” 
It is a work of deep research, and not 
sufficiently known. The author, an 
excellent performer likewise, died in 
1818, leaving, besides numerous pub- 
lished works, some unedited essays on 
Counterpoint. As the personal friend 
and biographer of Emanuel Bach, 
he was much too partial to that com- 
poser, of great merit no doubt, but 
surely inferior to Gliick, the rival in 
fame of Haydn and Mozart, in con- 
junction with whom he formed the 
renowned German triumvirate of the 
past century in the art. Yet far be- 
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yond that illustrious musician Forkel 
extols his favourite. 

Since writing the above, which ne- 
cessarily makes frequent reference to 
St. Augustine, | happened to inspect the 
successive numbers of the Atheneum, 
containing a review of Mrs. Jame- 
son’s able publication, “ Sacred and 
Legendary Art,’’ or description, per- 
sonal and historical, of the sanctified 
characters exhibited for popular ve- 
neration in Catholic countries, or col- 
lected as the decorating treasures of 
pictorial galleries, by royal or indivi- 
dual love of art. In the list of the 
early doctors of the Church here pre- 
sented, St. Augustine of course obtains 
due notice and just appreciation. So, 
indeed, do his three equally sainted 
associates ; thus disarming any special 
criticism, with the exception of a state- 
meut reiating to St. Gregory the Great, 
or first of the name, who is there re- 
presented as ‘‘the last canonized Pope.” 
Whether the assertion proceed from 
the lady or the reviewer, I cannot dis- 
cover, for T have no immediate access 
to the original volume; but at all 
events it is erroneous, and rather sur- 
prises me, from its direct variance with 
history, independently of its ecclesias~ 
tical interest, in so well conducted a 
journal asthe Atheneum. Now among 
the successors of Gregory, even within 
the compass of a single century pos- 
terior to his death, from 604 to 701, 
not less than three shine in celestial 
honours,—Martin I., Agatho, and Leo 
ll. Then, though more separately as 
we advance to later ages, Gregory II. 
(from 715 to 731); Leo IV. (from 
847 to 855); Leo IX. (from 1049 to 
1054) ; Celestine V. who died in 1294 ; 
and Benedict XI. in 1304. The last 
Pontiff who received this posthumous 
homage was Pius V. Michael Ghisleri, 
of the Dominican order, whose decease 
occurred in 1572, though not canonised 
till 1702, not a very unusual interval 
of suspense. It was this Pope who, 
when apprized of the signal overthrow 
of the Ottoman Fieet at Lepanto in 
1571, chaunted forth in tones of jubi- 
lation the words of the Evangelist, in 
allusion to the name of the conqueror, 
Don John of Austria, ‘* Fuit homo 
missus a Deo, cui nomen erat Jo- 
annes.” This announcement of the 
sacred text has been applied, with 
similar exultation of feeling and ex- 
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pression, to the Greek Emperor John 
Zimisces in the tenth century, after 
his victorious career in Syria against 
the infidels. Again to the renowned 
John Corvinus Huniades, in the fif- 
teenth century, on his triumphs in 
Hungary, Wallachia, &c. over the 
same enemies of our faith ; and, finally, 
to the great John Sobieski, when he 
delivered Vienna from the impending 
grasp of the Vizier Kara-Mustapha, in 
September 1683,—a service immense 
in obligation to all Europe, though re- 
luctantly acknowledged by the Emperor 
Leopold, the most directly benefited 
by the consequent security of his 
capital, and general protection of his 
threatened hereditary states. French 
writers pretend that Sobieski in his 
youth had served in the Mousquetaires 
of Louis XIV. M. de Chateaubriand, 
in his recent biography of the cele- 
brated Abbé de Rancé, a work little 
calculated to enhance his literary fame, 
alleges it, but the assumption seems 
destitute of proof. Our young Pre- 
tender Charles Edward Stuart* was 





* The mention of this hapless name 
suggests a little personal reminiscence. 
In 1784, on a Christmas visit to my grand- 
father, then on the eve of his 86th year, 
I heard him relate, that, at the accession 
of George the First to the throne in 1714, 
he happened to be in society when the ex- 
clusion of the Stuarts from their birth- 
right became naturally enough at that 
moment the topic of discussion, and a 
venerable gentleman in the course of con- 
versation stated that he had witnessed the 
execution of Charles the First. His name 
was Martin, born, he said, the same day 
as Charles the Second, or the 29th of 
May, 1630. On the 30th of January, 
1649, the date of the royal decapitation, 
he was in his nineteenth year, consequently 
quite competent to observe and recollect 
the sanguinary act in all its details; and 
his presence at that memorable crisis was 
confirmed by many uncontested proofs. 
Between me then and this spectator of the 
deed, now removed from us by an interval 
of nearly two centuries, only a single in- 
termediate person appears in the channel 
of transmission. It was on that visit that 
I read for my grandparent the death of 
Dr. Johnson, then announced in the news 
of the day, while enjoying the school 
holidays of Christmas. 

At page 402 of the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine for May, 1832, I tind two anecdotes 
of oral tradition, The one relating to the 
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this monarch’s maternal great-grand- 
son. (See, with regard to the battle of 
Lepanto, &c. this Magazine for July, 
1839, page 33.) 

The last actually canonized Pope, I 
repeat, was Pius V.; but may we not 
legitimately pronounce the late Pius 
VIL. entitled to this high reward of his 
merits and sufferings in the cause of 
religion, and expect his beatification 
by an authentic recognition ? Amongst 
ourselves, too, and our immediate con- 
temporaries, will not the transcendent 
services of the Apostle of Temperance, 
the living example, as he is the most 
impressive preacher, of every virtue, in 
rescuing} from a debasing vice his 
countrymen, and diffusing, as he un- 


battle of Flodden Field is, indeed, extra- 
ordinary in the long period it embraces ; 
but Henry Jenkins, a link of the chain 
united in transmitted recollection, ex- 
ceeded any instance of longevity onEnglish 
record, if, as stated, his life extended 
beyond one hundred and sixty years ; and 
the case was therefore wholly an ez- 
ceptional one. I could adduce multiplied 
examples surpassing the second anecdote. 
What occurred to myself, as above related, 
does so considerably, as well as another 
directly communicated to me, which I 
may therefore briefly recite. Patrick Gib- 
son, whose death at the age of 111] years, 
appears in this Journal for July, 1831, 
page 93, and whom I frequently weat to 
see, in order to forward his occasional 
donations to his Irish relatives, told me 
that his father, a Scotchman and Co- 
venanter, had served under the Earl of 
Argyle, in his ill-fated expedition against 
James IT. in 1685, the very year of Oates’s 
punishment, as mentioned in the second 
anecdote ; but here, the communication of 
Argyle’s execution, which Gibson's father 
beheld, was immediate to his son, and not 
descending, as to this Magazine’s cor- 
respondent, through a second person. The 
father again fought against James at the 
Boyne, but settling in Tipperary, where 
he obtained the grant of some land, he 
married a Catholic and embraced her faith, 
the emancipation of whose professors, in 
1829, the period of my visit, no one 
gloried in more than his son, whose 
enthusiasm for O’Connell was not less 
ardent than that of the Agitator’s most 
juvenile adherents. He was pressed into 
the naval service during the war that closed 
by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, 
when the gang seized him on the quay of 
Waterford. I resided in Paris at his 
death, or I could have added some in- 
teresting facts to his article in the Obituary. 
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tiringly pursues his glorious and hal- 
lowed course, the principles and habits 
of genuine reform, ensure for him the 
same consecrated distinction and tri- 
bute of veneration? And if miracles 
be the test or indispensable attribute 
of officially proclaimed sanctity, can 
their evidence be made more manifest 
than in the spectacle which daily glad- 
dens our view, in this happy trans- 
formation of an entire people—of mil- 
lions, 1 may say—thus regenerated 
by the resistless puissance of his 
inspired voice, and presenting to sur- 
rounding nations the most attractive 
pattern of imitation? ‘Si miracula 
requiris, circumspice ’’ we can unhesi- 
tatingly reply to the demander of such 
a criterion, Of sanctified men was 
our island in past ages the teeming 
parent and fostering nursery. That 
the soil is not wholly effete in con- 
genial fruit, nor the germ extinct in 
reproductive power, we are nowcheered 
by a signal proof; and addressing him 
we may express an auspicious hope, 
that 

‘* Te duce, si qua manent sceleris vestigia 

nostri, 
Irrita perpetua solvent formidine terras.’’ 
Yours, &c. J.R. 

Mr. Ursan, York, March 6. 

I SHOULD be much interested if 
I could induce any of your corres- 
pondents learned in Highland arms, to 
give a complete account of them in 
your Magazine. The notices I have 
met with are very scanty. Inthe first 
place, there is in Grose’s Armour a 
plate of one of the old Highland 
soldiers, an interesting account of 
whose mutiny is given in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, and the cause of it 
in Lord Mahon’s History of England. 
In the Abbotsford edition of Waverley 
are some beautiful plates, and I may 
almost say a complete set of Prince 
Charles Edward Stuart’s arms. 

I possess a curious dirk, which was 
found in the old manor office at Hex- 
ham (an ancient tower near the Moot 
Hall). The occasion of it being found 
was a singular one; a farmer attend- 
ing the market at Hexham put his 
horse into the upper vault (that is, on 
the ground floor), and upon his return 
from market he groped round the 
apartment, and it was very well he 
did so, for the vaulting beneath had 
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given way in the centre and the horse 
had fallen down. Upon lights being 
procured, a strange scene presented 
itself, the horse was found at the 
bottom of the vault unhurt, a descent 
was made by a ladder, and below was 
found a gloomy vault which must have 
been walled up; in it were three 
skeletons chained to the wall, and the 
dirk which I possess stuck in the wall 
beside them. This was about the 
year 1820. It then came into the 
possession of a joiner in Hexham of 
the name of John Grant, from whom 
my father procured it and presented 
itto me. It is about a foot long, has 
a buck-horn handle, which is larger 
at the top than towards the bottom, 
and the blade, the back of which is ' 
formed thicker than the front, goes to 
a fine point. Before the blade joins 
the handle there is some ornamental 
work, and a socket at the top of the 
handle to place the thumb in to throw 
it by, I should imagine. The bottom 
of the socket is held to the buckhorn 
handle by a neat Jittle gothic ornament; 
the socket is formed of iron. It is not 
improbable it has belonged to some 
unfortunate Scotish prisoner, who, 
tegether with his companions, has been 
left to perish in this vault. In this 
same tower is an ancient inscription 
inscribed on a beam of oak and a face 
sculptured thereon, conjectured by 
Hutchinson in his History of North- 
umberland, (who has given a plate 
of it,) to have been the work of a 
Scotish prisoner. 

I have some broad swords said to 
have been used in 1715 and 1745, 
most of which I found at Hexham 
House, and the last | conjecture must 
have been left by some stragglers from 
the main body of Prince Charles 
Edward’s army, in the retreat from 
Derby, as Dr. Andrews the clergyman 
then at Hexham was a Jacobite. One 
of these swords is an Andrew Farriara, 
with his name on the blade, and I re- 
member on one occasion Mr. Andrew 
Wright, the author of the History of 
Hexham, bending the blade with its 
point to the hilt; it is edged on both 
sides. I also possess a Highland 
target beautifully bossed; it belonged 
to the late Mr. de Cardonnell Lawson, 
and was picked up on the field of 
Culloden. Pennant, in his ‘‘ Tour in 
Scotland,” (1790,) says, “he saw at the. 
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house of Colonel Campbell of Glen 
Lyon a curious walking staff belong- 
ing to one of his ancestors; it was of 
iron cased in leather, five feet long; 
at the top a neat pair of extended 
wings, like a caduceus, but on being 
shaken a poniard two feet nine inches 
long darted out.” vol. I. p. 104. At 
page 263, vol. I, he gives an engraving 
of two Lochaber axes. In a note to 
the Abbotsford edition of Waverley, 
p. 113, it is stated, that the town 
guard of Edinburgh were, until a late 
period, armed with this weapon when 
on their police duty. There was a 
hook at the back of the axe, which the 
ancient Highlanders used to assist 
them to climb over walls, fixing the 
hook upon it, and raising themselves 
by the handle. The axe, which was 
also much used bythe nativesoflreland, 
is supposed to have been introduced 
into both countries from Scandinavia. 

Sir Walter Scott mentions that those 
Highland broad swords which were 
marked with a crown were thought to 
be the-most genuine. Macdonald of 
Glengarrie possessed two silver-hilted 
and very beautiful Highland broad 
swords, which belonged to Prince 
Charles Edward Stuart; they seemed 
of French manufacture. 

Withregardtothe name ofthat Prince. 
[ believe it will appear from a manu- 
script now in the British Museum, 
called a ‘‘ Prayer Book of Sigismond, 
the first king of Poland,’ which was 
made in 1524, (and which was in the 
possession of the Princess Maria 
Clementina, and in that of the Cardinal 
York until his death,) that his names 
at full were ‘‘Charles Edward Lewis 
Casimir Stuart.’’ I have not seen this 
manuscript, (in which are entered the 
births of the children of James and 
Clementine,) but I have seen the en- 
graving of a ring which belonged to 
Prince Charles Edward, and it bears 
the initials, C. E. L. C. S. 

Pennant, at vol. ii. p. 410, gives an 
engraving of a military scythe found 
at llay. 

In the Abbotsford edition, p. 452, of 
“The Antiquary,” is given a High- 
land skull cap preserved at Abbots- 
ford, formed in the same manner as 
chain armour. 


Yours, &c. W.H, Crarke. 


ET 
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Mr. Urban, 

IN the classical writers, those who 
have read them with curious attention 
have occasionally pointed out metrical 
passages undesignedly occurring in 
prose composition. -Lord Hailes ob-. 
serves in his Antiquities of theChristian 
Church, p. 97, ‘‘I know not whether 
the metrical numbers of Tacitus have 
been remarked: for example, ‘ fatone: 
res mortalium,”’ and ‘Si quis piorum 
manibus ;” and many might be found 
by the diligent reader in the compo- 
sitions of our best writers. I must 
however presume that they were 
seldom intentionally introduced, or 
that they are successful in adding a 
greater grace or force to the compo- 
sition. In reading the Life of Cicero 
by Conyers Middleton, a writer whose 
style has received the highest com- 
mendations for purity and elegance,’ 
I met with an entire heroic verse: he’ 
is speaking of the followers of Cesar, 
and says, who were generally speak- 
ing ‘“‘a needy, profligate, audacious 
crew ;”’ see vol. I]. p. 254. This, how- 
ever, would have been scarcely worthy 
of a particular notice, but that I was 
somewhat surprised soon after, in 
finding that Hooke, in his Roman His- 
tory, had borrowed these very words, 
and inserted them in his narrative, 
without any reference to Middleton at 
all, as if he approved the practice and 
admired the execution. See his Roman 
History, vol. X. p. 77, ‘a needy, pro~ 
fligate, audacious crew, prepared for 
every thing that was desperate.” 

In the copious and eloquent prose 
of Isaac Barrow, 1 have occasionally 
met with metrical passages and lines, 
as vol. I. p. 305, ed. Oxon. Serm. xiv, 


‘* Define the figure of the fleeting air.” 
and vol. II. p. 1, Serm. xxv. 
‘« And in the cheering freshness of the air.” 


Yours, &c. J.M,. 


Mr. Urban, B—h—li, March 24, 

IN the review of Mr. Dyce’s very 
elaborate and excellent edition of, 
Skelton, in the Gent. Mag. Sept. 1844, 
I observed on a passage, vol. 1, p. 
259, “* Hic ingreditur Foly, quatiendo 
crema et faciendo multum, feriendo 
tabulas et similia.” Mr. Dyce in his 
note had said he was unacquainted 
with the word “crema,” and thought 
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it might be a misprint for cremea, 
or crembalum. | observed that ‘‘ crema”’ 
was the Greek word ypyya, the fool's 
thing or bauble; on which Mr. 
Dyce, in his Appendix, added, ‘‘ we 
greatly doubt it.””’ But of my ex- 
planation I have myself no doubt at 
all; yet it would have been scarcely 
worth mentioning but that I can 
also set right another passage in the 
same sentence, which is at present ina 
corruptstate, viz. ‘‘ faciendomultum ;” 
what is the force of that, doing much ? 
the truth is, the words ought to be, 
faciendo vultus, or vultum, ‘‘ making 
faces,” or making a face. The fool 
comes in, shaking his bauble, and 
making grimaces like a modern clown ; 
and I can support my interpretation 
and correction by a passage, which 
includes all those different gestures of 
the fool. 
*¢ Why, I would have the fol in every act, 
Be it Comedy or Tragedy. I have laughed 
Until I cryd again to see what faces 
The rogue will make. O it does me good 
To see him hold out his chin, hang down 

his hands, [part 
And twiste his bauble,x—there is never a 
About him but breaks jests,” &c. 

See Goffe's Careless Shepherdess. 


As regards, ‘‘feriendo tabulas,”’ 
which Mr. Dyce has passed over, 
tabule are flat pieces of wood, or 
clappers, which were struck or beaten, 
carried about by the lower class of 
people in certain cases, as the ‘‘ tabule 
leprosorum, quas illi quatiunt, ne ab 
aliquo tangantur.”” Thus I trust 
that I have explained the three al- 
lusions in the sentence,—quatiendo 
crema—faciendo vultum—and feriendo 
tabulas—shaking his bauble, making 
faces, and striking his clapper. 

Yours, &c. J. M. 

Mr. Urban, April 2. 

IT is not my intention to enter into 
any controversy with your very able 
Correspondent, A. J. K., with respect 
to his remarks on my notions, con- 
tained in your No. for January, of the 
etymology of the names of the Devil’s 
Dyke, Devil’s Den, §c:—but with 
reference to the subject permit me to 
say a few words. 

I have for many years been con- 
vinced of the truth of what is said, as 
follows, by Henry in his History of 
Great Britain ; 


‘‘It is a further proof or rather de- 
monstration, that the Celtic tongue was 
the language spoken by the first inhabitants 
of this island, that the names of very 
many rivers, brooks, hills, mountains, 
towns, and cities in all parts of it, are 
significant in that language, and de- 
scriptive of their situations, properties, 
and appearances. For the first inhabitants 
of every country are under a necessity of 
giving names immediately to those objects 
about which they have daily occasion to 
converse ; and these primitive names are 
naturally no other than brief descriptions 
of the most striking appearances, and 
obvious properties of these objects in their 
native tongue. When another nation 
conquers the country, settles in it, and 
mingles with the primitive inhabitants, 
finding names already affixed to all the 
most conspicuous places and objects in it, 
they for the most part retain those names, 
with some slight alteration to adapt them 
to the genius of their own language. This 
was evidently done by the Romans in this 
island, as might be made appear by an 
induction of almost innumerable par- 
ticulars.’” 


As one illustration of these very just 
conclusions, | will state, that in Surrey 
there is a town and parish pretty well 
known, called Letherhed, commonly 
written Leatherhead. One would be 
at no loss to account for the name of 
a place thus now composed of two 
such common words in our tongue, if 
those words could be made to apply to 
any locality on ferra firma. The only 
attempt to account for the name that 
I have seen or heard of, is in a little 
MS. history of the place, by the late 
Rev. Mr. Dallaway, who was vicar 
there, and a man well known to the 
antiquarian world, who, after alluding 
to the difficulties of the subject, pre- 
sumes that this place might have re- 
ceived its name from one Roger de 
Ledrede, who had obviously received 
his name from the place.* This silly 
conjecture, and manifest impossibility, 
remind one of the stories of the two 
cats eating each other up, and of the 
conjuror who advertised that he was 





* Richard de Ledred, who had pre- 
viously been a Franciscan friar in London, 
was consecrated Bishop of Ossory in 
1318. He is memorable for having in- 
stituted the proceedings against Dame 
Alice Kyteler for sorcery, the narrative 
of which has been published by the 
Camden Society. —Enrr. 
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to jump down his own throat. The 
fact is, (it may be assumed,) that 
Letherhed, which is an ancient place, 
and which is pleasantly seated on a 
singularly declivitous bank of the 
Mole, was so called by the aborigines 
of this island from that circumstance. 
The ancient British language, (Celtic 
if you please), has many words to 
signify such a sloping situation, viz. 
Lieppr, Lurtue, Lueturop, Lurtu- 
REDD, &c. 

Yours, &c, J. P. 





Market Bosworth, 
March 18. 
WILL you permit me to avail my- 
self of the pages of your widely-circu- 
lated Magazine to enter the public pro- 
test of an humble individual against 
what appears to him a prevailing dis- 
figurement of our churches, I mean 
the glaring deformity of low roofs.* 
The fine vaults of ‘many of our old, 
and, I fear, the great majority of our 


Mr. Ursan, 


repaired, churches (to say nothing of 


the new) are at this time lamentably 
“curtailed of their fair proportions,”’ 
by the unseemly and inharmonions 
pitch of their roofs. Directed, ap- 
parently, by no enlarged views of sym- 
metry, some of our builders and reno- 
vators may have adopted, incon- 
siderately, the precedents around them 
of tasteless and defective models. 
Others, constrained perhaps by limited 
funds, have felt themselves compelled 
to leave things nearly as they found 
them, by making the best of the ma- 
terials afforded. Others, again, too 
timid to stem the tide of parochial nig- 
gardliness, or to carry out the sug- 
gestions of their own good sense and 
cultivated taste, have succumbed to 
trifling difficulties and inconveniences, 
sheltered themselves under the un- 
worthy plea of ‘‘ restoration,” and 
foregone the opportunity of improve- 
ment, 

*‘ Letting I dare not wait upon I would.” 


* Our Correspondent in this Letter 
censures a form of construction to the 
error of which the eyes of many other 
persons have already been opened, and 
against which the tide of modern practice 
has, in consequence, decidedly set. How- 
ever, as he argues on the side of good 
taste and propriety, his letter is calculated 
to further a commendable reform, and we 
‘therefore gladly give it insertion.—Epit. 
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For it may be remarked that, in 
most instances, the roofs were formed 
originally of a proper pitch, but the 
removal of the ends of rafters (de- 
cayed at the pole-plate or on the bare 
stone walls) in order to make them 
serve again, has, after each operation, 
lowered the point of the roof, and at 
length brought it down to its greatest 
practicable depression. In others the 
raising of a clerestory at some period 
subsequent to the erection of the 
church itself, may have put the work 
into hands of persons of inferior skill 
and taste, and hence it has happened 
that no regard was paid to proportion 
or general effect. Whatever, how- 
ever, has been the cause, it is painful 
to observe that the practice has be- 
come far too general, and I therefore 
earnestly appeal to all who have felt 
the miserable effect produced by it, at 
once to make a stand, and to join me 
in reprobating and decrying it. 

** And love the high-embowéd roof.” 

Milton. 

To the man of extensive acquaint. 
ance with ecclesiastical architecture, 
on the continent as well as in this 
country, | know that I am speaking a 
language which he will understand 
when | assert that, as a general rule, 
every place of worship of genuine 
Gothic proportions should have a high- 
pitched roof. If any deviations are 
allowable, it can only be under pe- 
culiar circumstances. Where the rule 
must be evaded, there the second-best 
thing must be the ‘‘ expedient ;”” and 
here I should say that, where sym- 
metrical juxta-position may render it 
tolerable, the angle of the chancel 
arch, or of the arches between the 
nave and aisles, may be something of 
a guide for the pitch of the roof. Oc- 
casionally a fine archway in the in- 
terior wall of the tower may suggest 
the angle of elevation for the roof. 
Hence, then, we may aver that the 
most satisfactory pitch to the eye will 
be the highest; and that where this 
is not feasible, it should bear a re- 
ference to some conspicuous angle or 
angles in the arches below. 

And now, with respect to taste, 
which in this, and perhaps every in- 
stance, is nothing more than the 
knowledge of the best adaptation of 
means towards a pleasing or appro, 
priate effect, I may, perhaps, be 
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allowed to add a few words. In the 
first place, I should say that the in- 
terior of any vaulted building requires 
an intimate correspondence in the 
character and proportions of the roof 
or ceiling. The eye, led upwards from 
the forms below, or embracing at one 
coup-d’ceil the general style and con- 
currence of parts to a whole, carries 
with it a prepossession from those 
forms, or a scale by which it measures 
the subordination of the several parts. 
It requires the continuance or con- 
nexion of certain congruous lines or 
curves. The artist who disregards 
this, falls under the well-known cen- 
sure of Horace : 

“Infelix operis summa, quia ponere totum 

Nescit.”’ 

In the next place, the dignity or 
rather majesty of the place (for I can- 
not use the term “‘ genius /oci,’’) de- 
mand in a church, where it can be at- 
tained, loftiness, as well as expanse. 
We cannot ever hope, and who would 
ever wish, in such places, to divest 
ourselves of the religious associations 
which belong tothem ; we cannot enter 
them without a portion of that awful 
consciousness, ‘‘ This is none other 
than the House of God.” Under such 
impressions, therefore, the feelings 
take instant offence at all that is 
cramped and compressed, all that is 
cumbersome and unworthy. ‘“ The 
High and Lofty One, who inhabiteth 
Eternity ; the stretching out of whose 
wings ”’ fills the whole extent of space, 
He, who is not to be circumscribed by 
*« dwellings made with hands,” should 
receive, as a rightful tribute of our 
homage, all possible height and width, 
and unobstructed room, in the place 
his worship. While the mind should 
be allowed, as far as may be, to ex- 
pand and expatiate in the interior of 
such buildings, the uplifted eyes of 
laud, and thanksgiving, and adora- 
tion, should be allowed to rise as it 
were uninteruptedly to those higher 
and happier regions whither the Chris- 
tian worshipper evermore aspires, and 
where his thoughts so often “‘ flee away 
and are at rest.” 

But, lastly, not to enter upon the 
subject of decoration minutely, it may 
be observed, that the roof or ceiling of 
churches, however groined or in- 
tersected for strength and durability, 
freal or apparent,) should always be 
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as light and chaste, | mean as simple 
and unostentatious, as it should be 
elevated. Nowhere is a weight or 
profusion of ornament more misplaced 
than upon the crowning and con- 
tinued arch which canopies the nave 
of a church. The meditations ne- 
cessarily inspired by the service of the 
sanctuary should not be intercepted 
or extinguished by the overhanging 
mysteries, intricacies, and refinements 
of elaborate workmanship. They 
should rather be drawn imperceptibly 
onward and upward, by an art which 
conceals itself, to the goal of our de- 
votional aspirations. And here, | 
would again venture to say, first, that 
the finést models instruct us to remedy 
any slight infringement of the general 
rule, by giving to the whole interior 
one uniform colour. It would be well 
for us if this practice were universal. 
For it would at once correct the double 
error of too many of our church-build- 
ings and church-restorations. We 
have at present not merely the load of 
superfluous orriament in the roof, 
destroying the effect of the fair di- 
mensions and noble architecture be- 
low, with which it is frequently at 
distressing variance, but we are op- 
pressed in head and heart by the dis- 
cussive framework of a massive roof- 
ing, and the ‘* browner horror’”’ of oak 
graining and colouring, or the sombre 
solidity of the dark timber itself, all 
seemingly upheld by some very la- 
borious but insecure contrivance. The 
impression, at least upon my own 
mind, is that of fearful downfall. 

But to close at length these hasty 
observations, which will in all pro- 
bability excite more cavillers than 
converts, (for who may hope to con- 
vince in a matter of taste?) I can I 
think safely assure our thrifty rate- 
payers and churchwardens, that in 
raising the roof to a high and ap- 
propriate pitch, and by giving it the 
colour of the rest of the interior, they 
not only adopt one of the maxims 
which have rendered our own ca- 
thedrals and the ecclesiastical edifices 
of the continent the admiration of 
the whole world, but they secure to 
themselves and the parish a very con- 
siderable saving in . church-erection, 
church-restoration, and let me add in 
church-conservation. Yours, &c. 

Arruur Benoni Evans. * 
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Ruddington Vicarage, 
Ma. Unnan, “Notts, Feb. 19. 

I HAVE been much interested with 
the communications from your cor- 
respondent respecting the authors of 
the various articles in the Quarterly 
Review: it must have cost him no 
small share of time and pains to have 
made so formidable a list of contribu- 
tors, though, doubtless, he derived 
from the occupation much pleasure, 
and it must have given a very pleasant 
relief to his lonely life amongst the 
bleak hills of Derbyshire. 

I confess to having long been visited 
by a similar spirit of curiosity, and, 
though I cannot presume to so great 
success in my pursuits among the 
anonymous contributors to the Edin- 
burgh, yet, as I have been enabled to 
make a few selections, I beg to pre- 
sent them for the amusement of your 
readers. The list, you will find, ex- 
tends to No. 29, and, if the patience 
of your readers should not be ex- 
hausted, I shall be happy at some 
future time to continue the list. 

I could very easily have increased 
the list of writers had I sent you the 
names of those who are generally con- 
sidered to claim certain articles: but I 
havepurposely confined my list to those 
for whom I could give ample authority. 

The names of the writers mentioned 
in the following list you will find to 
be those of 


1. Jeffrey 15. Brougham 
2. Sidney Smith 16. P. Elmsley 
3. F. Horner 17. Sir W. Scott 
4. Dr. T. Browne 18. George Ellis 
5. Jno. Allen 19. Wilberforce 
. Playfair 20. Hallam 
. Murray 21. Hamilton 
- Malthus 22. Payne Knight 
. Leslie 23. Mackintosh 
. T. Moore 24. Gordon 
- Hazlitt 25. Chalmers 
- Romilly 26. Ugo Foscolo 
. Wilson 27. Chevenix 
- Palgrave 


Jeffrey’s papers, having been printed 
by himself in a collective edition, are 
therefore chiefly evidenced by himself; 
but, as that collection does not profess 
to give more than a selection, of 
course there are many articles ascribed 
to him which will not be found in his 
own edition of his Works, but these, I 
trust, are given on sufficient authority. 

Gent. Mac. Vor, XXIII, 


Writers in the Edinburgh Review. 
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‘With regard to the articles of Sid- 
ney Smith, I may observe that I 
believe all which I have placed in this 
list will be found in his Works. What 
reason can be alleged for one article 
being twice printed, word for word, in 
the edition of his own works, and the 
same repetition of the same article in 
the second edition also? 

I have sent but few of Sir Jas. 
Mackintosh’s papers; the edition of 
his Works is now on the eve of publi- 
cation, as appears by their advertise- 
ment, and consequently your readers 
will be able to fill up their lists with 
the entire number of all his con- 
tributions. 

You will find a few names derived 
from a work which appeared some 
years since called ‘‘ Selections from 
the Ed. Rev. ;”’ but T have not placed 
much dependence upon that work for 
authority, as I find one article ascribed 
by it to the pen of Lady Morgan, 
which has subsequently been claimed 
by Thomas Moore himself. 

With these few remarks I beg to 
present the following list, hoping that 
some of your numerous readers may 
perhaps have a similar spirit of search- 
ing after the anonymous contributors 
to one of the most talented and in- 
fluential periodicals of the present age. 


Yours, &c. 


EpinsurGH Review. 
VOL. I.—No. 1. October, 1802. 


Art. 2. Spital Sermon. By Rev. S. 
Smith. Vide his Works, vol. i. p. 1. 
Art. 7. Irvine’s Emigration. By F. 
Horner, esq. Vide his Life, vol. i. p. 
20 


3. 

Art. 8. Thalaba. By Jeffrey. Vide 

Ed. Rev. vol. xxviii. p. 509, note. 
Art.9. Rennell’s Sermons. By Rev. 

S. Smith. Vide his Works, vol. i. p. 

11 


Art. 11. Christison on Schools. By 
F. Horner, esq. Vide his Life, vol. i. 
p. 203. 

Art. 12. Bowles on the Peace. By 
do. Vide do. p. 22. 

Art. 14. Utility of Country Banks. 
By Francis Horner, esq. Vide his 
Life, vol. i. p. 203. 

Art. 16. Sermon. By Rev. S. Smith. 
Vide his Works, vol. i. p. 28. 

Art. 18. Public Characters. By do, 
Vide do, vol, iv. p. 326. 
3$ 
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Art. 20. Nares’s Sermon. 
Vide do. vol. i. p. 30. 

Art. 25. Paper Credit. By Frances 
Horner, esq. Vide his Life, vol. i. p. 
203. 


By do. 


no. 11. January, 1803. 

Art. 1, p. 253. Philosophie de Kant. 
By Dr. Thos. Browne. Vide Penny 
Cyclop. vol. v. p. 474. 

Art. 6, p. 314. Lewis Alfonso. By 
Rev. S. Smith. Vide his Works, vol. 
i, p: 34. 

Art. 9, p. 345. Politique, &c. By 
Lord Brougham. Vide his Colonial 
Policy, vol. ii. p. 544. 

Art. 10, p.382. Neckar’s Last Views. 
By Rev. S. Smith. Vide his Works, 
vol. iv. p. 1. 

Art. 16, p. 431. Canard, &c. By 
F. Horner, esq. Vide his Life, vol. 
i. p. 215, " 

von. 11.—Nno. 111. April, 1803. 


Art. 2, p.30. Collins, &c. By Rev. 
S. Smith. Vide his Works, vol. i. p. 
39. 

Art. 5, p. 64. Hayley, &c. By 
Lord Jeffrey. Vide his Essays, vol. 
i. p. 395, 

Art. 6, p. 86. Lettres, &c. By Rev. 
S. Smith. Vide his Works, vol. i. p. 58. 

Art. 14, p. 136. Ceylon. By do. 
Vide do. vol.-iv. p. 286. 

Art. 15, p. 147. Villers, &c. By 
Dr. Thos. Browne. Vide Selections 
from Ed. Rev. vol. iii. p. 18. 

Art.17,p.172. Delphine. By Rev.S. 
Smith. Vide his Works, vol. iv. p. 303. 


Art. 22, p. 202. Sturges, &c. By 
do. Vide do. vol. iv. p. 57. 
Art. 23, p. 205. Sinclair. By F. 


Horner, esq. Vide his Life, vol. i. p. 
215. 

Art. 25, p. 216. Plutarch, &c. By 
P. Elmsley. Vide Penny Cyclopedia, 


vol, ix, p. 368. 
no. Iv. July, 1802. 


Art. 1, p. 269. Baillie’s Plays. By 
Lord Jeffrey. Vide Ed. Review, vol. 
xxviii. p. 511, note. 

Art. 2, p. 287. Catteau. By Rev. 
S. Smith. Vide his Works, vol. iv. 
p. 24. 

Art. 3, p. 308. Heyne, &c. By P. 
Elmsley. Vide Gorton’s Biog. Dicty. 
voce Elmsley. 

Art. 4, p. 330. Wittman’s Travels. 
By Rev. S. Smith. Vide his Works, 
yol, iv. p. 347. 


Writers in the Edinburgh Review. 
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Art. 10, p. 398. Edgeworth, &c. By 


Art. 11, p. 402. King, &c. By F. 
Horner, esq. Vide his Life, vol. i. p. 
222. 

Art. 18, p. 476. Peltier, &c. By 
do. Vide his Life, vol. i. p. 222. 

Art. 21, p.507. Lady Montagu. By 
Lord Jeffrey. Vide his Essays, vol. iv. 
p. 414. 

VOL. 111.—No. v. October, 1803. 

Art. 10, p. 109. Amadis, &c. By 
Sir W. Scott. Vide his Misc. Prose 
Works, vol. xviii. p. 1. 

Art. 13, p. 154. Millar, &c. By 
Lord Jeffrey. Vide Penny Cyclop. 
vol. xv, p. 221. 

Art. 14, p. 181. Atheneus, &c. By 
P. Elmsley. Vide do, vol. ix. p. 368. 

Art. 16, p. 198. Sibbald, &c. By 
Sir W. Scott. Vide his Life, 2nd Ed. 
vol. ii. p. 135. 

Art. 17, p. 211. Louis XVI. &c. By 
F. Horner, esq. Vide his Life, vol. i. 
p- 228. 

VOL, 111.—Nno. vi. January, 1804. 

Art. 1, p. 269. Reid, &c. By Lord 
Jeffrey. Vide his Essays, vol. iii. p. 
322. 

Art. 16, p. 437. Chaucer, &c. By 
Sir W. Scott. Vide his Mis. Prose 
Works, vol. xvii. p. 55. 

VOL. Iv.—No. vil. April, 1804. 

Art. 1, p. 1. Bentham, &c. By 
Lord Jeffrey. Vide his Essays, vol. 
iii. p. 301. 

Art. 10, p. 151. Ellis, &c. By Sir 
W. Scott. Vide Misc. Prose Works, 
vol. xvii. p. 1. 

Art. 17, p. 214. Chatterton, &c. By 
do. Vide do. vol. xvii. p. 215. 

no. vil. July, 1804. 

Art. 2, p. 273. Hayley, &c. By 
Lord Jeffrey. Vide his Essays, vol. i. 
p. 418. 

Art. 8, p. 343. Lauderdale, &c. By 
Lord Brougham. Vide Wilberforce’s 
Correspondence, vol. i. p. 311. 


do. Vide do. vol. i. p. 65. 


Art. 9, p. 377. Chatham, &c. By 
do. Vide do. vol. i. p. 311. 
Art. 14, p.427. SirTristrem. By 


G. Ellis. 
p. xi. 
VOL. v.—No. 1x. October, 1804, 


Richardson, &c. By 
Vide his Essays, vol. i. p. 


Vide Scott’s Poetry, vol. v. 


Art. 2, p. 23. 
Jeffrey, 
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Art. 4, p. 125. Bourgoing, &c. By 
Allen. Vide Horner’s Life, vol. i. p. 
428. 

Art. 14, p. 180. Adams, &c. By 
Horner. Vide his Life, vol. i. p. 265. 

Art. 15, p. 190. Bounties, &c. By 
do. Vide do. vol. i. p. 265. 

Art. 16, p. 209. Slavery, &c. By 
Wilberforce. Vide his Life, vol. iii. 
p. 194. 

no. x. January, 1805. 

Art. 1, p. 259. China, &c. By Jefi- 
rey. Vide Life of Horner, vol. i. p. 257. 

Art. 6, p. 329. Jones, &c. By do. 
Vide do. vol. i. p. 257. 

Art. 7, p. 347. Froissart, &c. By 
Sir W. Scott. Vide his Misc. Prose 
Works, vol. xix. p. 112. 

Art. 9, p. 372. Mudge, &c. 
Profr. Playfair. 
vol. xviii. p. 245. 

Art. 11, p. 398. Thornton, &c. By 
Sir W. Scott. Vide Mis. Prose Works, 
vol, xix. p. 87. 


VOL. Vi.—No. x1. April, 1805. 
Art. 1, p. 1. Scott, &c. By Jeffrey. 


By 
Vide Penny Cyclop. 


Vide his Essays, vol. ii. p. 460. 
Art. 12, p. 137. Bailly, &c. By do. 


Vide do. vol. ii. p. 38. 

Art. 15, p. 182. Godwin, &c. By 
Sir W. Scott. Vide his Mis. Prose 
Works, vol. xviii. p. 118. 

Art. 17, p. 209. Ranken, &c. By 
Hallam. Vide Horner’s Life, vol. i. 
p- 278. 


no. xu. July, 1805. 


Art. 9, p. 350. Cookery, &e. By Sir 
W. Scott. Vide his Misc, Prose Works, 
vol. xix. p. 100. 

Art. 15, p. 429. Ossian, &c. By 
do. Vide his Life by Lockhart, vol. ii. 
p. 249, 2nd ed. 


VOL, VII.—NO. x111. October, 1805. 


Art. 1, p. 1. Madoc. By Lord 
Jeffrey. Vide Ed. Review, vol. xxviii. 
p- 509, note. 

Art. 7, p. 113. Stewart, &c. 
Horner. 
p- 602. 

Art. 12, p. 163. Drummond. By 
Jeffrey. Vide his Essays, vol. iii. p. 
357. 

Art. 13, p. 185. Selkirk, &c. By 
Horner. Vide his Life, vol. i. p. 313. 

Art. 14, p. 203. Spenser, &c. By 
Sir W. Scott. Vide his Misc. Prose 
Works, vol, xvii, p, 80, 


By 
Vide Encyclop. Britt. vol. v. 
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No. xiv. January, 1806. 


Art. 6, p.387. Ritson, &c, By Sir 
W. Scott. Vide his Misc. ProseWorks, 
vol. xvii. p. 16. 

VOL. vill.—no. xv. April, 1806. 

Art. 8, p. 107. Cumberland, &c. 
By Jeffrey. Vide his Essays, vol. iv. 
p. 402. 

Art. 11, p. 149. Lessing, &c. By 
do. Vide Quarterly Review, vol. lxxiil. 
p- 56. 

No. xvi. July, 1806. 

Art. 1, p. 237. Annals, &c. By 
Geo. Ellis. Vide Life of Scott, vol. ii. 
p. 312, 2nd ed. 

Art. 7, p. 327. Franklin. By Jeff- 
rey. Vide his Essays, vol. i. p. 136. 

VOL. IX.—NO. xvi. October, 1806 

Art. 5, p. 83. Millar. By Jeffrey. 
Vide Penny Cyclop. vol. xv. p. 221. 

Art. 9, p. 136. Priestley. By do. 
Vide his Essays, vol. iii. p. 338. 

Art. 12, p. 177. Lancaster. By 
Sidney Smith. Vide his Works, vol. 
i. p- 72. 

Art. 13, p. 184, as far as p. 195, by 
Sir W. Scott. Vide his Misc. Prose 
Works, vol. xix. p. 139: the remainder 
by Jeffrey. Vide Life of Scott, vol. iii. 
p- 2, 2nd ed. 

Art. 15, p. 211. Herbert, &c. By 
Sir W. Scott. Vide his Misc. Prose 
Works, vol. xvii. p, 102. 

No. xvi. January, 1807. 

Art. 8, p. 373. Mechain, &c. By Pro- 
fessor Playfair. Vide Penny Cyclop. 
vol. xviii. p. 245. 

Art. 12, p. 433. Mercurio, &e. By 
John Allen. Vide Life of Horner, 
vol. i. p. 391. 

Art. 14, p. 462. Reform, &c. By 
Murray. Vide Life of Horner, vol. i. 
p- 391. 

VOL. X.—No. x1x. April, 1807. 

Art. 6, p. 85. Clarkson, &c. ByJeff- 
rey. Vide his Essays, vol. iv. p. 229. 

Art. 12, p. 171. Beattie. By do. 
Vide do. vol. iii. p. 365. 

no. xx. July, 1807. 

Art. 4, p. 299. Parnell. By Sidney 
Smith. Vide his Works, vol. i. p, 84. 

Art. 6, p. 329. Johnes, &c. By 
do. Vide do. vol. iv. p. 62. 

Art. 9, p. 386. Cobbett. By Jeffrey. 
Vide Blackwood’s Mag. vol. xxxii, p, 
714, : 
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Art, 12, p. 455. Bentley, &c. By 
Profr. Hamilton. Vide Life of Mack- 
intosh, vol. i. p. 447. 

VOL. XI.—NoO. xxI. October, 1807. 

Art. 19, p.214- Wordsworth. By 


Jeffrey. Vide Ed. Review, vol. xxviil. 
note p, 511. 
No. xx11. January, 1808. 

Art. 1, p. 249. La Place. By Pro- 
fessor Playfair. Vide Encyclop. Bri- 
tannica, vol. xiii. p. 100. 

Art. 5, p. 341. Methodism. By 
Rev. Sidney Smith. Vide his Works, 
vol. i. p. 95. 

VOL. XIl.—No. xxl, April, 1808. 

Art.1,p.1. Marmion. By Jeffrey. 
Vide Scott’s Poetical Works, vol. vii. 
p- 31. 

Art. 8, p. 131. Crabbe, 
Vide his Essays, vol. iii. p. 3. 

Art. 9, p. 151. Indian Missions. 
By Sidney Smith. Vide his Works, 
vol. i. p. 130. 


NO. xxiv. July, 1808. 


Art.1, p. 271. James II. ByJeffrey. 
Vide his Essays, vol. ii. p. 3. 


By do. 


Art. 4, p. 336. Ireland. By Mal- 


thus. 
p. 437. 
VOL, XIIIl.—NO. xxv. October, 1808. 

Art. 1, p. 1. Col. Hutchinson. By 
Jeffrey. Vide his Essays, vol. i. p. 435. 

Art. 2, p. 25. Curates, &c. By Sid- 
ney Smith. Vide his Works, vol. iv. 

. 69. 
Art. 5, p. 77. Parnell, &c. By do. 
Vide do. vol. i. p. 176. 

Art. 8, p.116. Dryden. By Hallam, 
Vide Life of Scott, 2nd edit. vol. iii. 
p. 70. 

Art. 14, p. 215. Spain. By Lord 
Brougham. Vide do. vol. iii. p. 126, 


NO. xxvi. January, 1809. 

Art.1, p. 249. Burns. By Jeffrey. 
Vide his Essays, vol. ii. p. 389. 

Art, 4, p. 333. Suppression of Vice. 
By Sidney Smith. Vide his Works, 
vol, iv. p. 84. 

Art. 5, p. 343. Letters, &c. By 
Jeffrey. Vide his Essays, vol. iv. p. 
337. 


VOL. XIV.—NO. xxvii. April 1809, 


Art. 1,p.1. Campbell. By Jeffrey. 
Vide his Essays, vol. ii. p. 422. 


Vide Life of Horner, vol. i. 
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ney Smith, Vide his Works, vol. i. 
p- 185. 

Art. 11, p. 145. Ceelebs, &e. By 
do. Vide do. vol. i. p. 202. 


no. xxvit. July, 1809. 


Art. 5, p. 353. Fox, &c. Bydo. 
Vide do. vol. iv. p. 101. 

Art. 7, p. 375. Tales, &c. By 
Jeffrey. Vide his Essays, vol. iii. p. 
399. 

Art. 10, p.429. Strabo. By Payne 
Knight. Vide Penny Cyclop. vol. xiii. 
p- 248. 

Art. 13, p. 490. Rose, &c. By 
Sidney Smith. Vide his Works, vol. 
iv. p. 112. 


VOL. XV.—NO. XxIx. October, 1809. 


Art. 1, p. 1. Institut. &c. By Pro- 
fessor Playfair. Vide Penny Cyclop. 
vol. xviii. p. 245. 

Art. 2, p. 24. Columbia. By Jeffrey. 
Vide Horner’s Life, vol. ii. p. 3. 

Art. 3, p.40. Edgeworth. By Sid- 
ney Smith. Vide his Works, vol. i. 
p- 211. 

Art.5,p.75. Montagu. By Jeffrey. 
Vide Horner’s Life, vol. ii, p. 3. 

Art. 9, p. 142. Botany. By Pro- 
fessor Leslie, his first article. Vide 
Encyclopedia Britannica, vol, xiii. p- 
248. 

Art. 11, p. 163. Hamilton, &c. By 
Jeffrey. Vide Horner’s Life, vol. il. 

. 3. 
Art. 13, p. 190. Fox, &c. By Hor- 
ner, and his last article. Vide his Life, 
vol. ii. p. 3. 
(To be continued.) 
D—— House, Glou- 
cestershire, 14 March, 

FOR preservation in your pages I 
send copies of three monumental in- 
scriptions obtained under very differ- 
ent circumstances by 

Yours truly, E. D, 

1. The first is on a brass plate 
fixed on the floor of the south side of 
the nave of King’s Stanley Church in 
this county, it has never been noticed 
by any of our county historians, hav- 
ing been covered by pews until the 
thorough repair and alteration of the 
church about thirty years since. Itis 
remarkable from this circumstance, as 
also for its recording the numerous 
and patriachal family of the progenitor 
of the Clutterbucks, whose prolific 


Mr Ursan, 
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race has since extended itself into 

—— every parish in this neighbour- 
ood, 


(In the black letter.) 


‘* Here lyeth buryed the bodyes of 
Rycharde Clotterbooke, who deceased 4 
Febr‘ij. a.p. 1591, who had two wyfes 
Joane and Elizabeth, and by the fyrst had 
isshew Thomas and Ferdinando, and by 
the secound had isshew, Anne, Joane, 
Jasper, William, Giles, Rycharde, Mary, 
Katheren, Jeremy and Jasper, John and 
Tobie.” 


2. The second inscription is copied 
from a brass plate offered for sale bya 
suspicious character, and taken from 
him by the magistrate before whom 
he was brought by the police. Al- 
though inquiries have been made ex- 
tensively, yet hitherto the proper place 
of its deposit has not been ascertained. 
Several families named Griffin for- 
merly held property in Stroud and its 
vicinity, but all are now extinct. 


‘* Hic requiescunt corpora Johannis 
Gryffin et Elizabethe uxoris sue. Illa 
quidem obijt 2 Januarij a.p'. 1647, 
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etatis suse 54, hic vero 19 Januarij a.p', 
1664, zxtatis suze 70.” 


En halitus dubiz spiratur ab ethere vite, 
Quemgq, dedit Dominus, mors tulit atra diem. 
Gryps partem volucris, partem fera bestia 
pictus ; 
Cezlum cepit avem, bestia cumbit humi. 
Mors (quasi serpentis morsus) terrena me- 
mordit, 
Partem prognatam czlitus astra tenent. 


3. The third memorial records the 
military services of an old soldier, and 
as it may probably never be placed 
over his humble grave in Amberley 
churchyard, your pages will then 
alone (as in many other instances) em 
balm the memory of a brave yet hum- 
ble warrior, who received with much 
gratitude the small pension allotted him 
by his country, and the still smaller 
kindness shown him by the writer. 


‘Richard Harvey born in this district 
died 18 Feby. 1845, aged 62, he served 
his country in the first or royal regt: of 
foot, at Corunna, Flushing, Busaco, 
Roderigoe, Salamanca, Vittoria, (where he 
was wounded) Badajoz, St. Sebastian, 
Burgos, Bayonne, and Waterloo.” 
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Nicolai Vernulei Henricus Octavus, seu Schisma Anglicanum. Tragedia 
exhibita ludis Encenialibus Lovanij in Collegio Porcensi Lovanii. 12mo. 1624. 


THIS is so scarce a little volume that we never saw a copy but that which 
is in our possession, and which belonged to the Jate Mr. Bindley of the 
Stamp Office. The Play was exhibited at Louvaine by the students and 
pupils of the Porcensian College there, whose names are given, The author is 
of course a zealous Catholic. Anne Boleyne appears in it under a name which 
cannot be well mentioned to ears polite. The characters are Queen Katharine, 
Princess Mary, Sir Thomas More, Fisher Bishop of Rochester, Cardinal Cam- 
pegio, Wolsey, Cranmer, Warham, Longland, Anne Boleyne, Margaret 
Roper, and others, together with Heresy, Luxury, Impiety, Tyranny, the 
Catholic Religion, und Reason. The Censor’s permission runs thus: ‘ Tra- 
gedia hec prelo digna, evidenter ostendit, quam veré a philosopho dictum sit— 
uno absurdo dato, cetera consequi.” : 

Act 1. The play is opened by the speech of Heresy, the other emblematical 
characters accompanying her ; and she commences by boldly pronouncing 


66 —__———=« Venerem suam 
Rex ustulatus deperit: natam suam 
Et quam nefando genuit incestu pater 
Habere jam vult conjugem,’”’ &c. 


Tyranny adds, 


‘ Et efferatum, et mente crudelem impia 
Agitabo Regem, dum suo demens sin 
Stringit Bolenam,”’ &c, ; 
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Henry appears in the second scene, at once confessing his newly awakened 
flame. 


*¢ Una est dolorem quée mihi tantum facit, 
Una est Bolena fascino nam me suo 
Occidit illa; risus, et forme lepos 
Et oris illa gratia, et vernus decor 
Illud perurunt pectus, et flammas alunt, 
Uno trucidant lumina aspectu come 
Animum bunc amoris vinculo blando ligant. 
Tot his et illis impero populis potens, 
Uni Bolene servio,’’ &c. 


Luxury exhorts the King to indulge all his wishes, 


a Una si forsan placet 


Bolena Regi, placeat et thalamum impleat, 
Implevit illum mater, implevit soror.”” 


And Tyranny assists in these evil councils, but Henry owns that he is fearful, 


‘¢ Vereor Tumultus—Cesar et Reges scient 
Si quid movebo, nec satis forsan meus 
Probabit Anglus.” 


Anne Boleyne now enters, reproaching the King for his gloomy looks, and 
exhorting him to join in the festivities; but when he opens his grief to her 
she says, 


“* Ignosce, Rex, jurata mens est hec mihi, 
Hance castitatis nemo decerpet rosam 
Nisi sit meritus.’’ 


Wolsey then appears, and gives his opinion that the marriage with Katha- 
rine was not legal, and advises the King to take the King of France’s sister to 
wife. 


‘* Sit alia magni Galliz Regis soror, 
Est digna Rege, Regius sanguis simul.” 


He then appears with Reason, Piety, and Clemency on the stage with him, 
who argue the matter in a different way, but in vain. At length comes a 
Chorus “‘ Virginum Anglicarum”’ in praise of Chastity, and in abuse of Anne 
Boleyn, who is called Pellex, and Meretrix, and Scortum, throughout. The 
second Act opens with Queen Katharine and Thomas More. The injured 
Queen says, 

“5 —Pellici adstringit fidem, 
Et inpudicum regios scortum thoros 
Maculare tentat——”’ 


More endeavours to console her with some moral reflections. Then Henry 
questions Brian as to what is said of his intended divorce in the Senate, and what 
the Bishops say, 


*¢ Ast ordo sacer 
Quid ille de me ?” 


But the answer not being very favourable, Anne Boleyne tells him 
‘* Duces pudicam, virginem castam, probam,’’ 


and again insists on marriage; and Longland suggests that the Pope should’ 
choose some judge to decide the matter, 


‘* Et purpuratis Patribus Campegium, 
Volseus alter junctus ¢st judex simul.” 
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Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, speaks decidedly against the Divorce, and 
More says of his intended bride, 


** Scortum hic fuit, 
Et nostra testis Anglia est : virgo hic prius 
Fregit pudorem : fabula, et vulgi probum est.’’ 


But the King stops him short, saying, 


‘¢ Bolena virgo est.’’ 
Cardinal Campegio now appears, advising to try the temper of the Queen, 


“« _____- Judices si nos volet, 
Presto ad tribunal adsit.”’ 


This is told to Katharine, who argues the matter with Wolsey as to the pub- 
licity and sanctity of her marriage, till the proctor informs her that the King is 
in council and expects her. When the forms of trial are settled, she addresses 
the King, 

** O Rex, per istas lacrymus, si quid mei 
Amoris in te est, supplicem cernis tibi 
Licet ipse nolis conjugem, cernis tuam 
Tuique amantem conjugem, per has manus, 
Per ista genua, per tuum sceptrum, precor, 
Per hance meam, per hanc tuam natam precor, 
Concede lacrymis aliquid et quondam tue 
Concede chare conjugi,’”’ &c. 


Then the same chorus terminates the Second Act. The Third Act opens by 
the cause being again heard, and Warham pleading for the Queen, and Ridley 
speaking on the same side. The King tries to move More, but he is inflexible, 
and then the Queen and Princess Mary have an affecting interview with 
him. Longland tells the King that the Legate has left England, and the King 

says, without delay he will have Anne Boleyne. 


‘¢ Bolena sit regina, sit eonjux mea.’’ 


In the meanwhile Heresy and Luxury are rejoicing in the mischief that is 
brewing—Cranmer now appears, and at the King’s command crowns the 
bride— 
** Acclamatio 
Annet, perennet, vivat, eternum regat ;” 


while the Act is ended by all the emblematical characters, good and bad, 
coming on the stage and pronouncing their several prospective anticipations of 
the result. 

The Fourth Act commences by Katharine deploring her fallen state, and by 
the vain endeavours of Longland to console her ; but then comes on the decree 
of the Pontiff to pronounce the former marriage valid, and the King accuses 
Wolsey, 

‘* Volswe, regem perdidisti: tu mihi 
Iniquitatis autor et magni nimis 
Sceleris minister, tu mihi divortii 
Causa extitisti ;’’ 


and he tells him to resign his high office ; which he gives to More. 


‘* Sit ista Mori dignitas, Morus placet. 
Sit Angliz, nam mando, Cancellarius. 
Volsee cede, quod volo Morus sciet.’’ 


The King half resolves to give up his divorce, but which resolution is soon 
overcome by an interview with Anne Boleyn, and Heresy comes in and advises 
him to throw off the papal yoke, which he does, saying, ‘‘ Pontifex et rex 
ero.”’ This is told to the Council. Cranmer agrees, but More opposes, and 
the King reproaches him with his ingratitude, ‘Sic, More, regi gratus es?” 
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and he and Fisher are sent to prison, and to Cranmer is entrusted the care of 
the kingdom. The oath is put to Fisher to acknowledge the King as head of 
the Church, and the marriage lawful, This he refuses, and he is condemned 
to the scaffold by Cranmer, 


‘¢ T lictor, illud amputa seni caput ;”” 


a chorus of English exiles concluding the Act. 

The Fifth Act opens with the Catholic Religion, Reason, Piety, and Cle- 
mency on the stage, lamenting the ruin of England, and the King grieves 
over the inflexible obstinacy of his subjects, who refuse to acknowledge him as 
head of the Church. Then appear Alice More and her daughter Margaret, 
who come to supplicate Henry for More’s freedom and life; but she is told 


*¢ Una mors Mori omnium 
Terrebit animos ;”’ 


and Henry answers, 
*¢ Occidat, periat, cadat.’” 


Next comes a prison scene of More, his wife, and daughter. They endeavour 
to persuade him to submit to the King’s will, but in vain. Cranmer has no 
better fortune with his arguments, and at length the fatal decree is pronounced, 


* Te perduellum, et regis offensi reum 
Pronunciamus, Lictor, I, Moro caput 
Rescinde ferro.”’ 


He is brought to the scaffold. 


‘¢ Licror.—Permitte vultum, More, velabo tuam. 
Morvs.—Velabo memet, linteo hoc uter meo.” 


Religion, an angel, and Margaret mourning over this great calamity. The 
King comes in troubled and afflicted with his death, when Warham informs 
him of Queen Katharine’s death, and brings him letters written with her dying 
hand, informing him of Anne Boleyn’s infidelity. 


‘* Vulgare scortum est, fratris amplexu sui 
Potita gaudet, una reginam omnibus 
Libido facilem subjicet; "’ 


and in spite of her prayers and protestations he orders her to death. Then 
Religion, the angel, and Brian discuss the state of things, and mention the 
approaching death of the King. 


‘* Tumet ipse vultus, pectus et pedes tument, 
Et horror intus turbidum pectus quatit, 
Jam tota tristis aula singultus trahit.’’ 


Cranmer discloses to the King his approaching end, when he utters deep 
reproaches on himself for having overturned the true religion of his country ; 
but, feeling a little thirsty, asks for some wine “ huc vinum date.”” Then the 
Catholic Religion concludes the whole by praying that Providence would turn 
the hearts of the English and Irish to the true faith again. 


‘¢ Et rursus Anglos Roma connumeret suos, 
Rursusque Hibernos Religio jactem meos.”’ 


At the end Antony Dawes, the Professor of Rhetoric, has added a copy of 
Latin hexameters, in which he mentions, 


‘* Teste loquor preesente—vide hic metrumque, stylumque, 
Lector, opus solum octidui, sic bullit et undat 
Vera Camenarum vena.’’ 
B—il. 6 J . M, 
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The History of Etruria. Part 2, from 
the Foundation of Rome to the General 
Peace of anno [sic] Tarquiniensis 839, 
B.C. 348. By Mrs. Hamilton Gray. 
IN reviewing this intelligent lady’s 

Tour to the Sepulchres of Etruria in 

our vol. for 1841, vol. XV. p. 392, we 

ventured fo express a wish that she 
should enlarge her plan, and procure 
materials for a more extended work 
on the subject of Etruria Antiqua. We 
are glad to find that our own sugges- 
tion has been quite in accordance with 
her intentions, for we will not assume 
that our brief hint gave the impetus to 
her undertaking a History of Etruria. 

We can imagine no historical sub- 
ject of deeper interest than the annals 
of Etruria. Seven hundred and fifty 
years before the Christian period 
Etruria was a great civilized and com- 
mercial power, advanced to perfection 
in all the elegances and refinements 
of social life, as is amply attested 
by the sculptures, paintings, vases, 
and jewellery discovered in Etruscan 
tombs. Ancient Etruria occupied a 
large tract between the Alps and the 
south-eastern extremity of the Apen- 
nines. 

It is of little use in our opinion to 
draw a line of distinction between the 
Turreni, Tyrseni, or Tyrrhenians and 
Etruseans. The Tyrrhenians are sup- 
posed to have come from Lydia, and, 
if they blended with still earlier abo- 
riginal inhabitants, they acquired at 
last the common appellation of Etrus- 
cans. Over-nice speculations on these 
remc* sources of population are more 
curious than satisfactory ; they begin 
andend in mystery and conjecture. It 
will be sufficient to acknowledge that 
the fine peninsular tract of Italy was 
a land open and inviting for ad- 
venturers of every maritime nation ; 
hence the plentiful sprinkling of Greek 
colonies gave to the south of Italy the 
name of Magna Grecia. Latium had 
probably a Tyrrhene origin, and Etrus- 
can and Latin Tyrrhenians might not 
be an unfair division of a large portion 
of the Italian tract. The government 

Gent, Mag, Vou, XXIT1, 


of Alba Longa, we are told, “ was 
precisely on the plan of the Etruscan 
cities, with a senate, patrician populus, 
and non-governing plebs, who were 
the free and fighting portion of the 
community, and all of them land- 
holders. Niebuhr calls the thirty 
townships of Alba her plebs.”’ See p. 
5. Itis by no means an unnatural 
consequence of territorial divisions 
that we find townships and districts, 
established by different leaders, at 
various periods at war with each 
other. We have a good hint of the 
cause of such a state of things in the 
Eneid. 

*¢ Arcades his oris, genus a Pallante profectum, 
Qui regem Evandrum comites, quisignasecuti, 
Delegere locum, et posuere in montibus urbem 
Pallantis Proavi de nomine Pallanteum. 

Hi bellum assidué ducunt cum gente Latina,’’* 


Etruria, as contemporary for a con- 
siderable period with early Rome, is 
necessarily much connected with the 
history of the latter. We have in 
these later days, by the acute specu- 
lations of eminent historical writers, 
been able to arrive at the conclusion 
that much of the narrations of the 
Roman historians are derived from 
popular traditions, in which facts are 
disguised by exaggeration or ideal 
circumstances. This does not escape 
the notice of our authoress, who re- 
marks that the life and times of 
Romulus constitute merely a national 
romance, and sort of fairy tale, but 
that whatever historical truth may be 
contained in the allegory of Romulus 
and Remus it is vain to endeavour now 
to separate it from its alloy of fiction. 
A poet contemporary with our period, 
of the most vigorous and original 
character, has in his ‘“‘ Lays of Ancient 
Rome” given us an excellent idea of the 
real source of some of the most striking 
passages of Roman history. 

Mrs. Gray notices an impersonifica- 
tion of tradition, or rather it might be 
said Scripture history, current among 
the peasantry in Ireland, that the 





* Eneid. lib. 8, v. 50, 
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Virgin Mary when she was a young 
girl was met on her way to mass by 
the angel Gabriel, who told her she 
should be the mother of Jesus.* Now 
in this case, being in possession of the 
facts, the additions are readily detected, 
which are not soimportantas materially 
to pervert the mode of the heavenly 
salutation, 

Passing from the apocryphal legends 
concerning Romulus and Remus as 
the founders of the seven-hill city, Mrs. 
Gray proceeds to the state of Etruria, 
in the time of Numa, 716 years 
before Christ. In his days Italy was 
at peace, her various nations friendly 
and hospitable. When Numa died 
he desired to be buried after the man- 
ner of the Tuscans, in a stone coffin, 
and not burnt. His 24 books of reli- 
gion and legislation were buried with 
him, written on the papyrus of Egypt, 
an article which the commerce of the 
Etruscans would bring into the Tiber. 

The next period is that of Tullus 
Hostilius, B.C. 672. At this epoch 
the destruction of Alba Longa took 
place,—a remarkable and mysterious 
event, which consigned the proudest 
city then existing in Latium to eternal 
abolition. Thus Rome was rid of an 
ancient and powerful rival. The emi- 
gration of Demaratus from Corinth to 
Etruria with two Greek artists, Eucheir 
and Eugrammus, appellatives for quali- 
ties rather than names, took place 
about this period, a fact which con- 
firms, in our opinion, the general 
Greek character of the Etruscan vases, 
for it is of as little consequence, we 
think, to prove that the Etruscans had 
arts independent of Greek instruction, 
as that the Britons made urns of clay 
of rude form without the assistance of 
the Romans. Certainly, however, a 
classification of specimens of national 
styles of art is important. 

The next period of Etruria measured 
by those of Rome was that of Ancus 

artius, (p. 77.) In the eighth year 
of this reign, 631 B.C. a grandee of 
Tarquinia appeared at the gates of 
the Janiculum. He was seated in 
achariot with his wife by his side, 
a long train of attendants following 
him, a live eagle, an omen of do- 





* Luke, chap. i, v. 28, 


minion, fluttering over hishead. He, 
a Tuscan, left his native city, and 
came to his own people settled by 
the Tiber. This was the renowned 
Lucumo or Etruscan chieftain after- 
wards known as Tarquinius Priscus 
or Lucius Tarquinius. He it is well 
known “‘ had Tanaquil to wife.”” Con- 
quests over Fidene and Veii were 
achieved at this period, the port of 
Ostia founded, and the commerce as 
well as the military importance of 
Rome enlarged. Rome itself at this 
period can be regarded as little more 
than an asylum for the political par- 
tizans of Etruria, a depot for outlaws, 
adventurers, demagogues, and robbers. 
The next period is that of the first 
Tarquinian dynasty in Rome, 615 B.C. 
Lucius Tarquinius yielded up his power 
to the Volscinian prince Masatarna, 
captain of the Etruscan malcontents, 
best known to us as Servius Tullius. 
The great Tanaquil herself is said to 
have educated this youth, in whose 
favour her own issue Lucius and 
Aruns were set aside. Rome, now 
passing into the control of a Tar- 
quinian dynasty, had become essen- 
tially Etruscan. The next period is 
that of Tarquinius Superbus, the 
second Tarquinian dynasty. The revo- 
lution accomplished in the Roman 
polity in consequence of the outrage 
offered to Lucretia by Sextus Tar- 
quinius, his son, is a fact which shews 
how often great public consequences 
spring from the profligacy and crimes 
of individuals. 
6s The Romans now (drive, 
Did from the streets of Rome the Tarquin 
When he was called a King.” 


A.C. 509. The expelled Tarquin 
seeks aid from the powerful Lucumo 
or Lars} Porsenna of Clusium, 


** Lars Porsena of Clusium, 
By the nine gods he swore, 
That the great name of Tarquin 
Should suffer wrong no more !”? 


** East and west and south and north his mes- 
sengers ride fast, 
And tower and town and cottage now have 





heard the trumpet’s blast. 
Shame on the false Etruscan who lingers in his 
home, {to Rome. 


When Porsena of Clusium is on the march 





t+ Lars seems to have been a title 
equivalent to ruler or lord, 
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The horsemen and the footmen are pouring in 
amain, — {a fruitful plain ; 
From many a stately market place, from many 
From many a lonely hamlet which, hid by beech 
and pine, {purple Apennine, 
Like an eagle’s nest hangs in the crest of 
From lordly Vollaterre, where scowls the far- 
famed hold, {kings of old; 
Piled by the hands of giants for the godlike 
From sea-girt Populonia, where sentinels 
descry {southern sky ; 
Sardinia’s snowy mountain ridge fringing the 
From the proud mart of Pisa, queen of the 
western waves, [fair-haired slaves ; 
Where ride Massilia’s triremes, heavy with 
From where sweet Clanis wanders through 
corn and wine and flowers, 
From where Cortona lifts to heaven her diadem 
of towers,’’* 


The siege of Rome by Porsenna, 
the valour of Cocles, the magnanimity 
of Mutius Scevola, whose courage 
could furnish a reply to the query, 


‘Oh! who can hold a fire in his hand?’ 


are matters which have become familiar 
to our readers from the pages of Livy. 
Mrs. Gray shews that the endurance 
of Scevola has been paralleled in 
modern days by an Indian widow, who, 
being asked by the late Sir John Mal- 
colm ‘“‘how she could bear self-im- 
molation by fire? took up a bar of red 
hot iron before his face and held it, 
smiling.” Both Scevola and the 
widow might be almost suspected to 
have possessed the secret of the cele- 
brated fire king, but we injure an 
heroic tale by the allusion. Porsenna 
was contented in the event to continue 
to Rome the constitutional changes 
she had won, but she remained virtu- 
ally subject to the powerful Lucumo 
till his death. The contests between 
the Romans and the Veii occupy the 
subsequent periods of Etruscan history 
to 399 A. C. that of the fall of Veii. 
The Etruscan Lucumones were merged 
at length in detail in the dominion of 
Rome, the political confederation which 
had hitherto bound them to each other 
was abolished, and a common religious 
worship was the only bond of union 
now between the children of Tarchon 
and Tages. “‘ Alas!’ says Mrs. Gray, 
“how changed, how enfeebled, how 
disunited and dismembered was now 


the once powerful and glorious Etru- 
ria!’ 





* Babington Macaulay. 
t Shakspere, Richard the Second, 
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In a brief supplementary chapter are 
noticed the colonies of the Turrheni, 
(Tyrrhenians), Ardea, Anxur, Cir- 
ceium, Tusculum, and Antium., The 
authorities which Mrs. Gray has 
followed in the compilation of her 
amusing and instructive volume are 
classical, as Livy, Dionysius Ha- 
licarnassus, Plutarch, Pliny, &c. and 
modern, Niebuhr, Muller, the late Dr. 
Arnold, and the excellent digest to 
be found in the Universal History. 
From the materials they afford and her 
own topographical acquaintance with 
the Tuscan soil, she has produced a 
work of considerable merit and origi- 
nality. The great German philologist 
had already placed the states which 
preceded the Roman power in a novel 
and clearer point of view than had 
formerly been attainable, and Mrs. 
Gray has shewn her diligenceandability 
in collecting, summing up, and applying 
the evidences which exist of a period 
lying far back in the stream of time. 


Elective Polarity the Universal Agent. 
By Frances Barbara Burton. 

THIS is a strange book, being so 
subtile in some parts as to seem all but 
metaphysical, and in our poor opinion 
more powerful than sound. Its theory 
is, that elective polarity is the universal 
breeder of organization, and quickener 
of matter into motion and life; and 
therefore is the gravitation of astro- 
nomy, and, as we understand it, the 
vital principle of physiology: and 
moreover that, whereas by the revo- 
lution of the earth’s poles in connec- 
tion with the precession of the equi- 
noxes the star Vega (a lyre) becomes 
the north pole-star of the earth once 
in every twenty-five thousand years, 
and is a star of much greater magni- 
tude (astronomically speaking) than 
our actual pole-star in the Little Bear, 
so under its polarity earthly life has 
been more energetic than it is now, 
and has shown itself in a scale of gi- 
gantic bulk, to which belonged the 
saurian animals of the blue lias and 
oolite, and a gigantic race of men, 
** possessing physical powers far sur- 
passing man’s actual compass,” the 
builders of the great edifices of Egypt 
and India, of ‘‘ magnitude surpassing 
the powers of man’s actual race.” 
Now we will make no objection to the 
main theory, but will allow that elec 
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tive polarity may be the very soul of 
the universe; though we must demur 
to the gigantic scale of life begotten 
by the polarity of Vega; for, as its po- 
larity was common to the whole earth, 
and an effect must be co-extensive 
with its cause, so it ought to have made 
all animals proportionately larger than 
kindred ones of our time; whereas, 
with the megalosaurus lived a small 
mammal of guinea-pig dimensions, 
and the pterodactyl, which our au- 
thoress would not dare to put in scale 
against a vampire: and with the 
ichthyosaurus and plesiosaurus lived 
small gryphee (oysters), terebratule, 
and belemnites; and in the mammals 
of our own dull pole-star we have, 
with mice and shrews, elephants and 
whales. Neither do we see that edi- 
fices are always in proportion to the 
physical bulk of a race ; for otherwise, 
since St. Peter’s at Rome is vastly 
greater than our St. Paul’s, the Ita- 
hans should be giants over the Eng- 
lish, and keep Brobdignag dogs and 
rats; and the Russians, who trans- 
ported for some miles to St. Peters- 
burg the immense block of granite of 
1,500 tons weight for the base to the 
statue of Peter, ought to play quoits 
with the fly-wheels of steam-engines, 
and stoop in our streets to peep into 
our chimneys. The mummies of the 
ancient Egyptians, the builders of the 
pyramids and great temples as we 
have been taught to believe, are of our 
size, and we believe that national 
works will be different with different 
activities of national minds. <A 
hierarchy may build a stupendous 
temple, and a commercial nation may 
lay down asystem of railways, a work 
quite as great, though not so concen- 
trated for contemplation through the 
sight. 

Our authoress seems to us to have 
made elective polarity the cause of ef- 
fects which it could not have produced 
without others that are wanting, and 
which therefore we must believe it did 
not produce at all; and yet, while she 
holds up a theory for our belief on the 
bare coincidence of a few facts with 
an assumed cause of them, she sets 
herself so far above Sir Isaac Newton 
that she tells us (p. 32) that “his 
views were too contracted for astro- 
nomy, He could not enter into the 
puajesty of the celestial movements,” 
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and that, “ one might as well look at 
Jupiter through a microscope, as study 
astronomy under Sir Isaac Newton’s 
auspices.” And, after telling us that 
the laws of astronomy are “‘ entangled 
and distorted by actual ‘ scientific’ (as 
it is called) phraseology, into a maze of 
contradictions,” she arrogates for her 
own work the clearest intelligibility, 
and offers us an explanation of the so- 
called retrogradation of the planets, 
which is not more intelligible than 
that which Hutton gives with a 
diagram in his dictionary published 
fifty years since. 

Unless the theory before us falsifies 
the dynamics of Sir Isaac Newton’s 
gravitation, it cannot affect his system 
by showing that it is elective polarity, 
which is only another name for what 
still acts by his laws ; and, so long as 
it causes the phenomenon which we 
call the weight (gravitas) of bodies on 
the earth, is still gravitation: but, as 
our authoress tells us that the earth’s 
course round the sun is spiral, and we 
poor Newtonians know nothing, she 
will excuse our asking if a spiral is not 
a curve which does not return into 
itself, and so is not an ellipsis; and 
whether, if the earth goes on eternally 
in a spiral, it will not go onward on 
the surface of an imaginary cylinder, 
and leave the sun at one end of it? 

In p. 36 we are told that ‘“‘ the state 
of organized bodies, called death, com- 
prehends, as far as relates to physical 
operation, sudden incapacity for the 
reception by bodies of extraneous pro- 
perties from surrounding ones.” And 
*‘ hence the revulsion caused on sud- 
denly encountering a corpse.” But, 
without denying the doctrine, we 
think we have a right to ask the pro- 
poser of a so-to-be-believed perfect 
system, how it is that one may be 
Near an unseen dead body without 
feeling such a revulsion, and that it is 
only given through the sight ? 


Os & Gre tis re Spdxovra iSov madivop- 
Gos améotn 
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Why are the optic nerves better ve- 
hicles of elective polarity than any 
others ? 

Notwithstanding our objections to 
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the details of the theory, we are bound 
to say that some parts of the book are 
highly beautiful, and that it is well 
worth reading. 





The Antiquarian and Architectural 
Year Book for MDCCCXLIVP. 
8vo. pp. 456. 


A HANDSOMELY printed volume, 
but the veriest compilation of crambe 
bis repetita that has lately issued from 
the press. The editor is guilty of 
great disingenuousness, of which the 
main feature is that he has concealed 
the real origin of the book. In his 
preface he discourses of “antiquity,” 
meaning the study of antiquities, 
having ‘‘ become popular,” but he 
does not state what has made it so. 
Now, it is evident on turning over the 
volume, that it was notso much thecir- 
cumstance of ‘‘antiquity” itself having 
become popular, as that the materials 
for making an antiquarian book were 
rendered very accessible, that has 
tempted the compiler to put together 
this “‘ Antiquarian and Architectural 
Year Book.”’ The materials to which 
we allude were set afloat upon the 
stream of “‘ popular” reading, by 
their publication in various newspa- 
pers immediately upon the meeting 
of the British Archeological Asso- 
ciation at Canterbury : and to that 
circumstance, and another, which we 
still consider the greatest error that 
the Council of the Association has 
committed,—the non-publication un- 
der its own authority of the papers 
brought forward at Canterbury,—we 
have to attribute, first, the volunteer 
volume of Transactions which has been 
compiled by Mr. Dunkin of Dartford, 
and, secondly, the present Year Book, 
not to mention the scattered flight of 
other essays into various harbours of 
refuge. 

The editor’s want of candour is still 
more decided in his treatment of the 
Association itself. Whilst indebted 
to its labours for literally the greater 
portion of his volume, and whilst pro- 
fessing to thank its principal con- 
tributors as his own correspondents, he 
has omitted to name it in his preface : 
and, although in his very first page it 
occurs under the misnomer of the 
** Archeological Society,’ yet it is 
only on his very last leaf that, by way 
of postscript as it were, he gives some 
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account of its constitution, and of the 
Canterbury meeting. 

The like want of candour is further 
shown in the editor’s not at once 
fairly acknowledging the real charac- 
ter of his work, and in affecting a 
greater degree of originality than he 
really bears. On this point we have 
particular cause to speak, for, though 
in some way or other, he has generally 
acknowledged his authorities, and 
among others the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, yet there is one class of our 
materials which he has especially vic- 
timized, without any acknowledgment. 
These are the descriptive articles that 
have accompanied our engravings. 

At p. 100 two Roman altars found 
at Newcastle upon Tyne, are described 
in our own words, but without re- 
ference to the engravings in March 
1844, p. 299. 


P. 160. ConressioNALs IN ENGLISH 
CuurcHES AND Cuurcu Houses. 

The first page of this apparently 
original article is from our Magazine 
for July last, p. 41. Other observa- 
tions on the same subject, which ap- 
peared in our numbers for Feb. 1844, 
and for October and November, are 
unnoticed ; and for want of a reference 
to the first the reader of the Year Book 
cannot understand what is meant by 
the words ‘‘ denominated by Bedyll.” 

The second page of the same article 
is from the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
Feb. 1844, where it accompanied a 
Plate of the Church-house at Bray. 

We cannot forbear adding that this 
short article makes a very great show 
indeed, no less than ten lines, in the 
table of contents. 


P. 274. GLAss INSCRIBED By EvELyn. 


The article relative to the fac-simile 
print in our number for August. 


P. 282. THe Banquetinc-Room At 
OxNEAD. 


Belonging to the Plate of Oxnead 
Hall in our Magazine for Jan. 1844. 

P. 283. Ancient In1su AMULETS. 

Belonging to our Plate, June 1844. 


P. 339. New Cuurcu or Sr. Ni 


CHOLAS, AT East GRAFTON, IN THE 
PARISH OF GREAT BEDwIN, WItTs. 


_Nine pages and a half, which ori- 
ginally accompanied the view of the 
church in our Magazine for July, 
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Now the only reason why these 
articles were unacknowledged must 
have been that which ought rather to 
have prompted the editor to a contrary 
course. If the subjects themselves are 
interesting or important, the reader 
(hitherto unacquainted with them,) 
would have thanked him for references 
to engravings ofthem. In these cases, 
however, a sense of deficiency and in- 
completeness seems to have stood in 
the way of the more equitable system 
pursued in other parts of the book. 
As it did not suit the editor’s plan to 
copy the engravings also, he has con- 
cealed their existence. 

Nor does the Archeological Journal 
receive better treatment in the like 
case, as is instanced by the article on 
Barrows at Bourne Park at p. 48, and 
that on discoveries at Stowting in 
p- 101: in both which the Journal 
itself and its engravings are alike kept 
out of view. 

Mr. Way’s description of the En- 
caustic Tiles in Great Malvern Church, 
occupying fourteen pages, is acknow- 
ledged to be from the Magazine,* but 
not a word is said of the engravings 
it was written to accompany ; and so 
Mr. Lukis’s memoir of Primzval Anti- 
quities of the Channel Islands makes 
twenty pages, from the Archeological 
Journal, but the engravings are omitted 
sub silentio, 

The minor unacknowledged pilfer- 
ings we will not attempt to enumerate, 
but there is one more article we must 
notice, the five pages and a half on 
Cornish Antiquities, pp: 276—281. 
This is from our Magazine for May 
last, to which the author, the Rev. 
Henry Penneck, of Penzance, com- 
municated it, in the form of printed 
slips from two west-country newspa- 





* The title usually given us.is the Gen- 
tlemen’s Magazine; but we only share 
neighbour’s fare in the editor’s misnomers. 
Among his thanks to correspondents are 
named the Rev. J. L. Pettit and W. 
Hatcher, esq. In p. 52 J. Bateman, jun. 
esq.; in p. 107, Sir H. C. Hoare. The 
newspaper account of the sentiments at- 
tributed to Dr, Buckland and Mr. Pet- 
tigrew (an error for Dr. Pettigrew,) in p. 
54, will be found wholly different from the 
Society's own report, in their Journal, p. 
272. The occurrence of a few words of 
Latin is the sure occasion of misprints, as 
in pp. 9, 113, 274, &e. 
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pers, which were there named. The 
present editor absurdly talks of render- 
ing ‘all honour” to the antiquary 
who raised his voice of remonstrance 
on this occasion, whilst he does not 
even do so much as to give the least 
clue to his identity. 

But enough of this; and enough, it 
may be said, of the book itself. How- 
ever, as we have undertaken to show 
its character, we will briefly state, 
before we conclude, first, what it pro- 
mises ; and, secondly, what it gives. 


“The Antiquarian and Architectural 
Year Book is intended to gather into one 
view all discoveries and proceedings for 
the year, both in Primeval and Mediseval 
Antiquities. 

‘To afford notices of new Ecclesiastical 
Structures, and the restoration of buildings 
of the same character, where the erection 
or adaptation are of sufficient magnitude 
to warrant description. 

‘¢ To supply information on important 
works on Antiquities, Architecture, &c. 
published during the year.’’ 


The proposition is to gather into 
one view all discoveries and proceed- 
ings: the performance is to assemble 
scarcely a tithe of “all:’’ for, besides 
the various information neither ex- 
tracted, nor abridged, nor catalogued, 
in the Archeological Journal, our own 
pages, or other publications, where, it 
may be asked, are abstracts of the 
transactions or minutes of the pro- 
ceedings of our Archeological societies, 
—the Society of Antiquaries, the Royal 
Society of Literature, the Numismatic 
Society, the Antiquarian Societies of 
Newcastle, Cambridge, Edinburgh, 
and others? or of the Architectural 
societies, the Institute of British Ar- 
chitects, the Oxford Architectural, the 
(misnomered) Cambridge Camden, and 
other provincial bodies of that kind? 

What the editor has done is this :— 
sorting his materials into four classes, 
Primeval, Medizval, Architectural, and 
Bibliographical, he has printed under 
the first head a hundred pages, the 
whole contents of which have been 
published before, and much of them 
several times, as the memoirs by the 
Rev. J. B. Deane, Professor Henslow, 
the Rev. Mr. Isaacson, the Rev. Beale 
Post, &c. Then under ‘“‘ Medieval 


Antiquities” come 230 pages, of which 
about twenty are really original, and 
perhaps twenty more rewritten, either 
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by the editor or by some good-natured 
author, who has turned a gracious ear 
to his application for a report of a 
paper given to the Archeological As- 
sociation. 

The original articles are, 1. Ar- 
CHIVES OF THE TowN oF FLOwTON, 
Surroxk, a title which becomes ri- 
diculous, when we find the ‘‘ archives” 
consist of parochial accounts, and the 
*‘ town” admitted to be a village; the 
effect of which is not lessened by these 
archives being made introductory to 
Mr. Wright’s ‘‘ Archives of the City 
of Canterbury,” which memoir is then 
reprinted for the fifth or sixth time. 

Nor is the contrast much less strik- 
ing between Professor Willis’s precise 
and almost mathematical instructions 
for the observation of Ecclesiastical 
Architecture, and the very rambling 
and loosely worded notes which suc- 
ceed, made on a few Norfolk churches, 
and forming the other original feature 
of this extraordinary volume. 

Such articles as these, even if much 
better done, would have only been de- 
sirable if the Editor had found the 
archeological annals of 1844 run short 
of his purpose; if he had really ex- 
hausted ‘“‘all’” the discoveries, and 
‘all’ the proceedings of the year. 
Had that been done, we could not have 
withheld the praise of industry at least 
from the work; but such is not its 
merit. The grotto is constructed of 
the largest blocks of material, and those 
the readiest at hand. Six pages are 
occupied by a description of Malvern 
Church, and twenty-four by a visit to 
the Beauchamp Chapel at Warwick ; 
the former taken from a book no less 
rare than Brayley’s Graphic Illustrator, 
published ten years ago, and the latter 
derived (witha few ornamental touches) 
from the very cheap but accurate guide- 
book which is sold upon the spot. 

Of the third division of this book, 
entitled ‘‘ ARCHITECTURE,” we need 
only say that its mode of compilation 
much resembles the preceding; and of 
the fourth, ‘‘ Bintiocrapnuy,” that it 
contains a list of thirteen books, and 
twelve pages of extract from Garner’s 
History of Staffordshire. 





Walton’s Complete Angler ; edited by 
John Major. Fourth Edition. 

TWENTY-ONE years have elapsed 

since Mr. Major published his first 
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edition of Walton’s Angler, which was 
most favourably received by the public ; 
and, three editions having since become 
scarce, he now publishes a fourth, 
more highly embellished than any of 
the former. 

Since the publication of the last 
edition, Mr. Major has retired from 
the profession of a bookseller, and has 
secured at the Charter-house a com- 
fortable retreat from the buffets of the 
world; and we are happy to see our 
old acquaintance thus placidly head- 
ing his list of embellishments : 

‘* Ye finny tribes by Nature gay, 

That sport beneath the noontide ray, 

Live ye! as erst (in memory’s eye) 

When love was young and hope was high ; 
Renew in thought each sylvan scene 

On which my Mary smiled serene,— 
Whom but to think I once possest, 
Makes yet the sunshine of my breast.’’ 

Again, Mr. Major in the very spirit 
of Charles Cotton, thus exclaims, 
‘¢ Come enjoy these rosy bowers, 
Scenes of all my happiest hours, 

Aid me closer to entwine 

Joys of music, love and wine : 

Now we’ll fish the streamlet blithe, 
Whilst the meadows court the scythe ; 
Every thought of pomp or wealth 
Lost in joys of rosy health.’? 


Walton’s ‘‘ Compleat Angler” is one 
of the most delightful works in the 
whole range of English literature, and 
numerous have been the embellished 
editions; but we can confidently re- 
commend Mr. Major’s present volume 
as one of the most desirable. 

The portraits of Walton and Cotton 
are beautifully engraved by H. Robin- 
son. But the plates most to be admired 
are nine steel engravings by J.T. Will- 
more, A.R.A. from new designs by 
John Absolon, esq. In these plates 
skilful anglers are represented from 
the life as the male, and fair ladies 
volunteered asthe femalefigures. There 
are also 74 engravings on wood, 
executed by Messrs. John and Mason 
Jackson. The representations of the 
fish (some of which are new in this 
edition) are most perfect; and the 
portraits of the eminent men, and the 
views of places spoken of in the work, 
make the volume very attractive. 

All collectors of books on Angling 
(a numerous class,) must add this 
work to their rich stores; and to the 
rising generation of Anglers it can- 
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not fail to be desirable. Happy will 
it be for them if, whilst it communi- 
cates skill in the gentle art, it at the 
same time fills their minds with the 
devotional feelings, and consequently 
happy and contented frame of mind, 
possessed in so eminent a degree by 
honest Izaak Walton. 





The History and Antiquities of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church ; containing an 
Account of its Origin, Government, 
Doctrines, Worship, Revenues, and 
Clerical and Monastic Institutions. 
By John Lingard, D.D. 8vo. 2 vols. 
THESE two volumes may be re- 

garded as the third edition of “‘ The 

Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church,’’ 

published by Dr. Lingard at New- 

castle, in1806 ; and of whichthe second 
edition appeared so long since as the 
year 1810. In the thirty and odd 
years which have elapsed since that 
period, much has been done by the 
scholars of this country and the con- 
tinent to elucidate the Anglo-Saxon 
period of our history. 
of our libraries,” as Dr. Lingard well 
observes, ‘‘ have been explored; and 
documents previously unknown have 
been brought to light; new and im- 
proved editions of the works of our 
ancient writers have been given both 
in the Latin and the vernacular lan- 
guage; and the laws civil and ecclesi- 
astical of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, 
their charters, poems, homilies, and 
correspondence, have been collected 
and published, some for the first time, 
and others in a new and more correct 
form ;”” and the consequence of this 
improved state of Anglo-Saxon lite- 
rature has been the author’s enlarge- 
ment of his original plan and the re- 
casting of the entire work, so that the 
volumes before us, while they include 
the substance of the former, contain 
also a very large portion of new and 
interesting matter. To each volume 
also the author has appended a 
collection of notes, some of them of 
considerable length, appertaining to 
subjects which he was unwilling on 
the one hand to pass by without notice, 
and which, on the other, he could not 
conveniently treat in the context with 

that minuteness which their im- 

portance demanded. 

The peculiarities of Dr. Lingard as 
an historical wyiter are too well known 
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to require notice on the present oc- 
casion; and the work before us dis- 
plays the same careful investigation 
into the original sources of history, 
the. same intimate knowledge of his 
subject, and the same patient.analysis 
of conflicting evidence, by which his 
larger work, the History of England, is 
distinguished ; while, as was to be 
expected from the very nature of the 
subject, it is as strongly marked by 
Dr. Lingard’s one great yet natural 
blemish, the same overweening par- 
tiality, the same deep-rooted prejudices 
in favour of that branch of the Christian 
Church of which the learned writer 
is so distinguished a member. In 
spite, however, of this defect, the work 
is one which must add to Dr. Lin- 
gard’s reputation, and be welcomed by 
every inquirer into the history of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church, who, how much 
soever he may differ from the views of 
the writer, cannot fail to admire the 
learning and ingenuity with which he 
supports them. 

That the work will give rise to much 
and angry controversy we cannot but 
fear. Many of the notes are on 
matters respecting which Dr. Lingard 
entertains opinions totally opposite to 
those adopted by other writers of the 
present day. For instance, Mr. Wright, 
in a recent volume of the Archeologia, 
and subsequently in his Biographia 
Britannica Literaria, has raised a doubt 
whether the Biography of King Alfred, 
attributed to Asser, was in reality 
written by that prelate, or by any one 
contemporary with that monarch. Dr. 
Lingard, feeling that it is on the work 
attributed to Asser that the reputation 
of Alfred is principally founded, and 
that ‘‘ destroy its credit and his fame 
is gone, ” undertakes to defend its au- 
thenticity. But the note in which he 
discusses the point can scarcely fail, 
we think, of calling forth from Mr. 
Wright a defence of his opinion—an 
opinion, be it remarked, entertained 
not exclusively by that gentleman, 
although, we believe, first promulgated 
by him. 

A yet more striking instance is af- 
forded by the note which Dr. Lingard 
has devoted to Atlfric the translator, 
and which is especially provocative of 
reply and rejoinder. Mr. Thorpe, the 
learned editor of the lately published 
Homilies of Ailfric, assumes the writer 
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“to have been Ailfric Archbishop of 
York, who presided over that see from 
the year 1023 to 1051 ;” adding, “that 
the composer of the ‘Sermones’ was 
a.person of eminence during the life of 
Archbishop Wulfstan, of whom, ac- 
cording to our hypothesis, he was the 
immediate successor, is evident from 
the language of his canons, and of his 
Pastoral Epistle to Wulstan, in which 
he speaks as one having authority ; 
though, in the first-mentioned of these 
productions he styles himself simply 
‘humilis frater,’ and in the other 
*‘4lfricus Abbas,’ and afterwards 
‘biscop.’”’ Dr. Lingard, on the other 
hand, is convinced that there exists no 
sufficient evidence to warrant the 
belief that Atlfric the translator was 
ever raised to the episcopal bench, 
much less to either of the archiepisco- 
pal thrones. ‘This of itself is a matter 
of little moment ; but becomes of im- 
portance when coupled, as it is, with 
the disparaging tone in which lfric 
is spoken of by the writer, and with 
his endeavours to show that he is no 
faithful expositor of the faith of the 
Anglo-Saxon churches. 

Indeed one can scarcely entertain a 
doubt, after a perusal of the note in 
question (note R, vol. ii. p. 452—477), 
that the importance which has been 
attached to A‘lfric’s denial of the doc- 
trine of Transubstantiation, or, to use 
Dr. Lingard’s own words, to the lan- 
guage in which he ‘“‘ has occasionally 
expressed his opinion respecting the 
sacrament of the Eucharist,” not only 
in his celebrated Paschal Homily, but 
in the very first of the collection of his 
Homilies recently given to the world, 
has exercised no inconsiderable in- 
fluence in leading the author of the 
work before us to speak in the slight- 
ing manner which he has done of a 
writer who did so much good service 
for Anglo-Saxon Literature as A®lfric 
the translator. 





Poems by Elizabeth B. Barrett, dudhor 
of the Seraphin. 2 vols. 
THAT Miss Barrett possesses great 
poetical powers, the possession of 
which must be delightful in its exer- 
cise to herself, and gratifving by the 
fame attached to them to her friends, 
no one will deny; but, that she exer- 
cises them discreetly, or to the best 
purpose, we are not equally inclined 
Gent. Maa, Vor, XXIII. 
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to admit. The old Greek philosophe 
said that he had two pupils; one of 
whom wanted the spur, and the other 
the bridle. Now a great majority of 
the poets of the present day seem to 
us not only to want the bridle, but 
the thartingale also ; so headstrong is 
their pace, so irregular their route, 
and so boldtheir undertakings. They 
have left the highways in which their 
predecessors were content to travel, 
to seek out new and untried paths of 
their own, as modern travellers have 
forsaken the old roads which the 
Romans made over the Alpine Hills, 
for others more devious and less de- 
sirable. That Miss Barrett has many 
warm admirers of hertalents we have not 
to learn: and justly so ; but has she no 
cool-headed friends who would advise, 
and whose advice would be listened 
to, to slacken her hasty course; to 
measure her steps a little more cau- 
tiously ; and, instead of trying to es- 
cape difliculties, to endeavour to over- 
come them? 

We know how much the lofty bro- 
therhood of the poets look down on 
us the humble critics that venture our 
remarks on their productions; but one 
thing at least she may learn, and, 
learning, believe it true, that no poetry 
will continue to please, unless the 
style is correct, and pure, and good: 
that the flashes of genius contained in 
it may for a while dazzle and amuse ; 
that the partial voice of friends and 
contemporaries may for a while pre- 
serve it; but that gradually and in- 


. evitably, as these pass away, a gloom 


will settle over it, its occasional 
brightness and temporary beauty will 
disappear, and it will sink, like others, 
into darkness and neglect. Possessing 
the genius Miss Barrett does, it is 
something almost dishonourable to 
avoid the labour necessary to produce 
it in its proper lustre; she is throwing 
away the rare and rich gift bestowed 
upon her, and not assisting nature in 
bringing to perfection the beautiful 
and odorous fruits of her prolific fancy. 

The drama of Exile, in spite of its 
many poetical excellences, we do not 
like at all; nor do we approve of the 
light and careless (we will use no 
stronger epithet) language in which 
the speeches of Lucifer are conveyed ; 
language, we presume, unceremoni- 
ously borrowed — the old myste- 

3 
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ries; but which in them is most dis- 
agreeable, and not to be borne in days 
of purer and better taste and feeling. 
The subject treated in any manner 
we should not think a good one; and 
certainly not in the hands of a poet 
who is in the habit of indulging her 
fancy in the wildest flights. There is 
nothing to touch our feelings, for we 
sympathize neither with Lucifer nor 
Gabriel, and care nothing for either : 
and the ornamental, descriptive, and 
imaginative portions of the fable are 
too thickly set with brilliants to suit 
our taste: ex. gr. the Flower Spirits 
sing thus : 
We are spirit-aromas 

Of blossom and bloom ; 
We call your thoughts home, as 

Ye breathe our perfume. 
To the amaranth’s splendour 

Afire on the slopes ; 
To the lily-bells tender, 

- And grey heliotropes. 

To the poppy-plains keeping 

Such dream-breath, and blé, 
That the angels there stepping 

Grew whiter to see. 
To the nook set with moly 

Ye jested one day in, 
Till your smile wax’d too holy 

And left your lips praying, &c. 

We wonder what Mr. Rogers would 
say to such lines as these! or what he 
would think of the ‘‘ white heights of 
womanhood,” (p. 35,) or “ the golden 
weather,” (p. 58,) or “‘ footpath all 
your seas,” (p. 93,) or ‘‘ without this 
rule of mandom,” (p. 93,) or such a 
rhyme as the following (p. 110)! 


So when the day of God is 

To the thick graves accompted, 
Awaking the dead Jodies, 

The angel of the trumpet, &c. 


But Miss Barrett holds accurate 
rhyming in sovereign contempt, and 
has invented a kind of pseudo-rhyme, 
or imitation-rhyme, which answers 
the purpose as well as plated goods do 
that of silver. We asked a young 
lady of our acquaintance to look out 
one of those imperfect roses for us, 
and she brought us a little nosegay 
of them in a very short time, such as 
** opaland people, feasting and question, 
eagles and vigils, presence and peasants, 
doorways and poor was, palace and 
chalice, branch and grange, panther 
and saunter, trident and silent, know 
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from and snow storm, islands and 
silence, angels and candels, iron and 
inspiring, Acthiopia and mandragora, 
highway and mihi,” and numberless 
others, which must have fallen like 
drops of ink from the author’s pen. 
But hobbling as well as we can on 
these jilting final syllables, and hoping 
to draw purer air at last, we find our- 
selves plunging into atmosphere in 
which the multitude of words seems to 
prevent any ideas from finding room ; 
or at least we find ourselves in a 
visionary sort of realm, where all 
thoughts and images are in masque- 
rade, wearing fantastic visors, and 
clothed in motley garbs, as, for in- 
stance, 
Then we wring from our souls their applica- 
tive strength, [ken ; 
And bend to the cord the strong bow of our 
And, bringing our lives to the level of others, 
Hold the cup we have filled to their uses at 
length. [men ; 
Help me, God! love me, man! I’m manamorg 
And my life is a pledge 
Of the cup of another’s, &c. 
Or, 
And, my Plato, the divine one, 
If thou know the gods aright, 
By their motions as they shine on 
With a glorious trail of light ; 
And your noble Christian bishops, 
Who mouthed grandly the last Greek, 
Though the sponges on their hyssops 
Were distaint with wine—too weak. 


And what are sober people to think 
of such verses as these? 


‘Then, obedient to her praying, did I read aloud 
the poems {various of our own, 
Made by Tuscan flutes, or instruments more 
Read the pastoral parts of Spenser, or the 
subtler interflowings 
Found in Petrarch’s sonnets,—here’s the 
book, the leaf is folded down. 


Or at times a modern volume—Wordsworth’s 
solemn-thoughted idyl, 
Howitt’s ballad-dew, or Tennyson’s en- 
chanted reverie ; 
Or from Browning some pomegranate, which, 
if cut deep down the middie, 
Shows a heart within, blood-tinctured, of 4 
veined humanity, &c. 
It may seem to Miss Barrett that 
we act a very unhandsome and un- 
gallant part. We are ready and 


anxious to admire when we can with 
consistency to truth and taste; but we 
do know that obscurity is not sub- 
limity, nor careless bad rhymes any 
mark of superior talent or poeticai 
power, If Miss Barrett chooses to 
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walk the earth with the other children 

of humanity, we are ready to attend in 

her train; but if she prefers travelling 

/ nan air balloon, our gravity will not 

permit us to mount the car beside her; 

but we will hail her return to terra 
firma with satisfaction. 

Human Magnetism, its Claims to Dis- 
passionate Inquiry, &c. By W. Newn- 
ham, Esq. 

THIS is at once a candid and judi- 
cious treatise. The author says, that 
he was asked to write a paper against 
Mesmerism, and was furnished with 
materials which proved incontestably 
that under somecircumstances the ope- 
rator might be duped and hundreds of 
enlightened persons deceived, and the 
pretended science might be a delusion 
and system of fraud and juggling. But, 
as he came to examine the facts, he 
found that the only proof they afforded 
was that certain phenomena might be 
counterfeited ; he therefore set about 
investigating the subject for himself, 
and, after having collected and read the 
chief works relating to animal mag- 
netism, the result has been, the grow- 
ing, the complete impossibility of writing 
against it, The author then specifies 
what he believes to be the reasons of 
the dislike existing in numerous bodies 
of people to believe in the truth of 
Mesmerism, and which has prevented 
even a candid examination of the sub- 
ject. One of these, the most general 
and most important, is the following : 





‘‘ The progress of magnetism has been 
retarded by its frequently having found its 
supporters among men of a certain order 
of theological views—that is, among those 
who saw in man’s present condition his 
beyinning and end: those who looked on 
his actions as the automatic result of his 
organization ; those who denied the ex- 
istence of a controlling will, and spiritual 
principle; who disbelieved the existence 
of a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments; who were thorough materialists, 
and sceptical on the subject of a moral 
Governor of the universe. Their mag- 
netism has been combined with sophism 
and infidelity, and indeed has often been 
thus associated. But it has no necessary 
connection with such errors ; and the con- 
version of Georget late in life from mate- 
rialism to spiritualism, is entirely to be 
attributed to his conviction of the truth 
of magnetic phenomena; and the be- 
lief of their reality, which marked the 
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conduct and writings of the philosophic 
Colquhoun, of the enlightened and the re- 
ligious Deleuze, and of the truly excellent 
and pious Townshend, are a sufficient 
guarantee that the doctrines and practices 
of Mesmerism are not inimical to the mo- 
ralities of scriptural truth, while the 
weight of mind, of judgment, of morals, 
and of. piety, is not to be paralleled 
among its opponents.” 


Then, as to the evidence of its truth 
and reality, we borrow another judi- 
cious observation from our author, 
which should be ever borne in mind by 
those examining into the evidence of 
the subject. 


‘“T¢ has been well remarked by that 
eminent philosopher Laplace, that we are so 
imperfectly acquainted with all the agents 
of nature, and their different modes of 
operation, that it is thoroughly unphile- 
sophical to deny the existence of pheno- 
mena which we cannot explain in the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge, and that pre- 
cisely and only because we have not seen 
them with our own eyes, or may not be 
able to explain them. We ought, on the 
contrary, to examine the assumed matters 
of fact with an attention more scrupulous 
in proportion as they appear more difficult 
of adoption ; and here it is that the esti-' 
mate of probabilities becomes indispensa- 
ble, to determine how far observations and 
experiments must be multiplied in order 
to procure in favour of their apparent 
agents a greater amount of probability 
than is afforded by the a priori grounds, 
which seem to weigh against their exist- 
ence and their power.’ 


Undoubtedly on this, as on other 
subjects of philosophical investigation, 
the defence has often been badly con- 
ducted, and its supporters have rea- 
soned weakly and wide of the mark. 


‘* But, on the other hand, let not exami- 
nation he refused because of the wild ex- 
travagance of some enthusiasts ; let it be 
remembered that a fact, though badly sup- 
ported, may yet be a fact ; and let it ever be 
borne in mind, that among those who 
deny magnetism not one is to be found 
who has himself investigated its truth; 
while, whatever difference of opinion is 
to be found among magnetisers, none 
whatever exists as to the reality and 
efficacy of the agent. Once again compare 
the works for and against magnetism ; 
the former abounding in ~ well-attested 
facts ; the latter (of which a good example 
exists in the Rev. Mr. H. Mac Neile’s 
Sermon at Liverpool, in which Satan was 
declared to be the agent, we presume 
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under the shape of Dr. Elliotson,) in 


groundless assertion, vague objection, or 


pointless ridicule. Even the early Com- 
missioners of the Academy and Royal 
Society of Medicine do not deny the ef- 
fects, which they admit to be extraordi- 
nary, but which they refer to the influ- 
ence of the imagination ; and, having done 
so fairly, it is impossible not to come to 
the conclusion, that there is a reality in 
magnetism, and that no other cause could 
produce the same effects.” 


As to ourselves, who have seen 
much of Mesmerism among a great 
diversity of patients, as well as agents, 
and have watched its power in health 
and its effects in disease, we have long 
passed beyond this stage of the in- 
quiry; and we are now chiefly inte- 
rested in whatever should make us in- 
formed of the increasing extent of its 
influence over disease. We have wit- 
nessed its decided effect in the cure of 
epilepsy ; its sanative influence in the 
most determined nervous diseases ; its 
power of delivering the patient from all 
painful sensation in the most alarming 
operations; its tendency to produce 
soothing and refreshing sleep to the 
agitated and irritated frame; and we 
shall always look forward with inte- 
rest to any communication from au- 
thentic sources, containing fresh ac- 
counts of the practice of it extending 
over a still wider field of disease. The 
author’s work is a valuable communi- 
cation on the subject, though we think 
it might with advantage be somewhat 
abridged. Let it be a standing rule 
among all authors, “‘ Make your book 
as short as you can.” 





The Wars of Jehovah in Heaven, Earth, 
and Hell. In Nine Books. By Thomas 
Hawkins, Esq. 4to. 

THIS poem is dedicated to the 
Queen, “‘ with the hope that it may 
serve as a mark of her Majesty’s 
‘reign till the latest posterity.” The 
dedicator says, “‘ Your Majesty’s pre- 
decessors had Spenser or Shakspere, 
nor are we amongst those who, ima- 
gining the time for celebrations of 
princes past, waste their talents over a 
novel or romaunt in Hercules’ manner 
when he sat to spin; but for this, some 
better gifted bard, some Amphion 
Striking numbers beyond all reach, had 
deterred our loyal if not presumptuous 
‘strain, and we hope that this example, 
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recalling some such noble genius to 
his proper vocation, he shall better 
assure to your Majesty’s memory all 
that we most heartily fain,” &c. The 
Advertisement tells us that the time 
treated of in the poem is a thousand 
years to the day, and that the word 
*‘Earth” does not mean our globe, 
but the solar system. We have not 
room to give even an outline of the 
whole poem. The chief adventure in 
the First book is the battle between 
Lucifer and Chaos. In the Second, 
Night has a child by Chaos and Luci- 
fer, called ‘‘the Undying Worm ;” 
afterwards Chaos becomes a battle 
field! In the Third book Lucifer en- 
deavours to sap and mine the wall of 
Heaven, but is repulsed, and Chaos is 
shivered to pieces. In the Fifth Lu- 
cifer goes to Sirius, collects a rebel 
host, but on arriving at the sun he 
finds it built and fortified in his ab- 
sence. In the Sixth he fights with 
Uriel and Sacrael, is beaten, retires, 
rends the sun asunder, and dies. This 
is a long book, as there is much to do 
in it. Towards the end the author 
invokes the Muse— 


Muse, let me now relate, nor Midas smile, 
But when the Teucrian tutelars above 

Ride high with the full moon to Westminster ; 
There in the coronation chair is found 

The stone Aurora unto Tith onus, 

One morning at the feet of Ida, showed, &e. 


We thought that Lucifer had been 
dead long ago, but in the Ninth book 
he is alive and well again, and at his old 
tricks ; we are glad however to find that 
in the Ninth and last book he is per- 
manently conquered ; and, after pass- 
ing an eulogium on Queen Victoria, 
the poem ends. The author has given 
variety to his poem by adopting new 
quantities in his words, as Sejanus, 
Mimisa, Philoctétes, Il¥ssus, Anibis, 
Thalia, Cythéron, Phidias, and innu- 
merable others, to all which when the 
ear is once accustomed, much satis- 
faction will be felt, and we are only 
astonished that he did not give a greater 
emphasis to his own and the Queen’s 
name by accenting them, Victoria and 
T. Hawkins. ‘To give long specimens 
from a work of such amplitude would 
overpass the margin of our little book, 
and we trust that the author will 
render it needless by printing another 
and cheap edition for the working 
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classes, so that every man, woman, 
and child in the kingdom may have a 
copy of the Wars of Jehovah ; and it 
may thus be introduced with advantage 
into village schools, institutes, &c. It 
is our decided opinion that Words- 
worth never wrote anything like it. 
In extent of learning Thomson’s Sea- 
sons is nothing to it, and we have no 
hesitation in saying that it exceeds 
Paradise Lost in originality of concep- 
tien and magnificence of language. 
Yet we must pick a few brilliant 
flowers from the garland. In book I. 
p- 145, an angel is compared 

. to the Mogul 
In Agra, or Delhi, with ornament 
Beyond the Persian the Sirdars bemean’d ; 
Constellars vast 
He swept wordlike together in huge forms, 
Incomprehensible to man; the Gods 
Read. 

Another comparison, 
He started—so a baleful baron bold 
Belied, or brindled lion at a pard 
Roaring.”’ 

In the battle fought by Lucifer he 
- assisted by some extraordinary al- 
ies. 








Creatures with scraggy skulls, and jaunty 
jambs, 
Speechless to see, envenomed giant jinns, 
Scabb’d scolopendrians. 
The semivital big 
Alligatorians that the unknown 
Soil of our bottom’d seas prodigious pierce. 
Ten-tusk’d and hydra-headed winged vults, 
Blue, black, or red-winged vult-like gryphons 
waked 
‘The air with mania gladness, starting eyes 
And lolling tongues had some—the incubi 
Like mounts of flesh. 

In the Fourth Book the author seems 
to complain of the Muse, we fear un- 
gratefully, who has helped him to so 
many thousand verses. Yet he says 
Calliope struck Thamyras blind. 

——— Others as weil, 
In Scio or in Albion born, whilst I, 
Learning these bases supernatural loud, 
Thou Muse, thyself my tympanum hast broke, 

It is difficuit to be very sublime 
without being also a little obscure, as 
for instance : 

—~--—Horrible they fought, 
Frisk’d, frown’d, or fled affright ; so out to sea 
An eagle-king, pells, pettrels, pindadoes 
Uminous flit, and dart, and dive, and skim, 
Continually around a hateful kind. 
_A modern illustration often throws 
light on a subject obscure from its an- 
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tiquity, and the change of scene and 
time is agreeable to the reader. Mo- 
loch and Lucifer are thus compared to 


some modern heroes of similar chae 
racter : 


He ceas’d, consenting murmurings upon 
His closing sentence falling ; to him joined 
Another called Darpathrus, bolder still ; 

So Mirabeau, Danton surrounded by 

The canaille, &c. 


Milton has derived some similes 
from ships, nor with less force says 
our author, 


————So a great ship of war, 
The merchantman, with opium from Patna 
Freighted, the voyage bad, safe anchorage casts 
In the Ta-ho. Like some stern tribune as 
Torquatus was, or like Caligula, 
Scylla when he returned dictator, &c. 


The death of Chaos is accompanied 
with a wide and fearful destruction. 
Then out he tore his hollow heart, wherein 
Sate sceptred Undelight, with features grim 
Grimm/’d arose, reel’d dizzily, and with 
All his abysmal subjects—wraiths conceived 
In darkness, mottled spectres, some like bones 
Sapless and marrowless, with rampt resolves 
And unresolves as rampant, rout, and rage, 
Resentment, ruin, rumour, gloominess, 

And wrath, winter, wind, and clamour, chance 

And conflict, care, confusion, fury, fight, 

Lightning, discord, destruction, darkness, 
doom, {sunk, sunk, 

Dread, dross, drought, dusk, and thunder 

‘The light gone thro’ them. Then methought 
I saw 

Chaos’s final spasm, &c. 


Lucifer, however, still maintains his 
ground, though deprived of his old and 
faithful ally. 

——~—— Famous his feats, 
Headiong, headstrong, hard-handed, high the 
ground 
He spurn’d, as if he eke were brazen-hoof’d. 
As well his maddest momics neighing loud, 
Larynxed, alarm’d, startling. 

When. Lucifer had split the sun in 
pieces, it was found composed of a 
vast mass of curious geological speci- 
mens, which are scientifically grouped, 
yet not without some poetical struggles, 
and an invocation to the Muse. 

O told mine eyes, Calliope, L scarce 

Endure thy catalogue,—Acanticene, 

Alalite, analcine, augite, bildstein, 

Botrydite, cornelian, celestine, 

Datolite, dipyre, moonstone, pyrochlore, 
Plasma, pran, pyrope, gneiss, scherbenkobalt, 
Siderochizolte, sun-opallite, 

‘Tale, telluret, tincal, endellion, 

Feldspar, fluor, fulgunte, garnet, blende, 
With all their sapphirine and satin shades, &c. 


After the destruction of these in- 
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fernal agents, new worlds are created, 
adorned with choicest delicacies and 
fruits. 
Great pommeloes, pomegranates, tufted pines, 
Like Ceres, diamonded and rubied ; more 
Luscious than e’en the Lotophygians ’joyed, 
————Then for a dessert were placed 
Ready, with unimagined luxuries, 
Beside, things lavendered, candied quince, 
Gourds, semilucent jellies, cinnamon 
Creams, tinctured syrups, spiced dainties, and 
Elixirs from strange kernels, possets sweet 
To plenitude, and others wanting name. 
Such was the luxurious diet of our 
first parents, while in their state of 
duty and innocence ; but Eve one hot 
‘day, sitting by the side of a river, 
looked into it and said to Adam, 


——-, cried she, if thus 
In this true glass so beautiful we look, 
What are we in reality ? 

She then held out the forbidden 
apple to Adam : 

So Hamlet, royal Dane, once look’d, as then, 
Heart-struck, lost Adam—back he started. Oh! 
Eve, Eve, what hast thou done ? 

But while he is speaking, and Eve 
is looking like Serena when Sir Cala- 
pine was away, Lucifer comes forward, 
and then the poet, stimulated to wrath, 
bursts into an indignant denunciation. 
On! thou Judas! thou 
Falsest dissembler, Simon. O thou wolf, 
Fleshing a virgin deer! Gamilian! thou 
Burglar, thou robber, thou enticer, thou 
Despoiler, thou defiler, &c. 


When the judgment of the deluge 
came, with the Gog and Magog who 
have long been inmates of Guildhall, 
there were many other families ofgiants 
on the earth, the race of whom are 
not so familiar. 








nine thousand they 

Hideous their names as persons—Shaphryth, 
Oom, 

Frank Hellos, Scrematry, Adsch, Na, Troun- 
dell, 

And Nashmardradid over all. 

Around them played the megathe- 

rium, and other gigantic animals. 

They brayed, squeaked, yelled, and mow’d, and 
moped, and munned, 


And other ictions odd to see and hear, 
Never conceived. 


The author excels in the very diffi- 
cult art of introducing proper names 
into poetry with effect, an art in which 
his great predecessor Milton is sup- 
posed also to have been successful, but 
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not to the same extent ; let us take the 
following example. 


—— what’s Demosthenes when stripped 
Of his high-sounding words ? or he who wrote 
That orator and augur? who Calcas 
And Mopsus in his equal folly scorned ? 
Nor Livy mourning o’er Lucretia, nor 
Sanconiatho, Lysias, Sallust, 
Quintius Curtius, Tacitus, Plutarch, 
Gellius, Juvenal, Nicander, or 
Lactantius, Xenophon, Thucydides, 
Apollodorus, Statius, nor yet 
Seneca, &c. 


Again, in the examination of the 
fallen angels— 

-—Affrac, Harec, Esoctrac, Shry, Fok, 

Sub-powers confined like him, ten thousands— 
varied 

Like thought, with faces green and livid, eyes 

No longer fading, and such horrid looks 

As threatened a dethronement,—Ugoline 

De Gherardeschi, Ruggieri starved, 

With all his hapless sons, never such looks 

Looked, nor the sacrilegious Fucci, when 

Pursued by Cacus, &c. 

But we most reluctantly quit our 
pleasing task—time wears away—we 
have given enough to excite the reader’s 
appetite for more—we shall then only 
add, that the poem ends as it com- 
menced, with an address to Queen 
Victoria, for which the least the Queen 
could do in return would be to confer 
on the author the honour of knight- 
hood. We hope to see the title of 
** Six Thomas Hawkins’’ pretixed to 
the next edition; an honour well and 
nobly earned! witness the following 
address—‘‘ Crowned Queen!” most 
queens we presume not being crowned, 
as Queen Caroline, &c. Well! 


Crowned Queen ! O let the living Muses tell, 

Victoria! thy great name, Urania! stars 

Worn in thy diadem as bright adorn 

Augusta’s ! thou Calliope, who, when 

The lightning singed my auburn locks, to me 

Long life and honour pronounced, if I placed 

Her name above the sacrilegious reach 

Of time.—’Tis done? now, goddess, at her feet 

Write thou in joy and gladness, all her plebs 

Killing fat beeves, and sheep, and eating flesh 

And drinking wine, and of her revenues 

Gold, silver reckoned, stones, jewels, and 
horse, 

And chariots numberless ;—of finest flour, 

Harts, fowls, her servants eating, every liege 

Under his vine and fig tree ——_—— 

Victoria reigns! Victoria reigns ! so write 

Thereafter, that her hill is as the hill 

Of Bashan, that her enemies on the head 

Were wounded, and the tongues of dogs licke 


up 
Their blood—and grace upon thy pages pour, 
Her garments smell of myrrh and cassia, 
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Her clothes of wrought gold and needlework, 
Most excellent, and many her desired 

For her rare beauty ; and oh! thou before 
Invoked, Religion, thus our Diva bless 
Perpetual at her side, short time devout 

Thy neophyte yet claims, &c. 

There are to be sure many passages 
in this poem we do not, after all our 
endeavours, understand, as— 

— so in a dream 
Feasted the Barmecide, these presently 
Reaching sardonyxes like him awake ; 


and others: but we are very willing 
to say of ourselves, in confession of 
our ignorance, as Socrates did of He- 


1. Geology: introductory, descriptive, 
aad practical. Part I. By David Thomas 
Ansted, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., Professor 
of Geology in King’s College, London.— 
2. The Geoloyist'’s Text Book. By the 
same.—3. Geology asa Branch of Edu- 
cation. By the same.—To all who are 
turning their attention to the most im- 
portant science of geology, whether with 
the earnestness bestowed in earlier life on 
a chosen pursuit, or with the later desire 
of knowing all they can of the history of 
this earthly home of their mortality, while 
they yet remain in it, the specimens before 
us of Professor Ansted’s works justify us 
in saying, that if you want a teacher who 
will make you love his science, and feel 
happy in your advancement in it, you 
should avail yourselves ofthe services of Pro- 
fessor Ansted. HisText Book, (No. 2,) with 
its analytical index of contents, gives a clear 
synopsis of his science, and makes an 
excellent finder to his great geological 
telescope, (No. 1), which, as he says, *‘ is 
intended to teach the science thoroughly.” 
No. 3 is a pamphlet insisting on what one 
would hardly expect to hear gainsaid in 
these days of activity in mining, engineer- 
ing, and agriculture,—the advantages of 
geology as a branch of education ; but it 
is hard to make John Bull understand any 
advantage of science but that of making 
money by it, though his own moral ele- 
vation would he well earned by the culti- 
vation of it. We like geology not the 
least because it leads to the natural history 
of recent life, and gives us light to fol. 
low it. 





A History of British Fossil Mammalia 
end Birds. By Richard Owen, F.R.S., 
F.G.S. &c. Part I.—This is a work 
which we think from the specimen before 
us must be gladly welcomed by collectors 
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raclitus, ‘‘ What I do understand of 
him is so good, that what I do not 
I attribute to my own incapacity, and 
not to any defect in him ;”’ perhaps, 
however, a running commentary, like 
that in the Delphin classics, and some 
Scholia, would be advisable in the edi- 
tion meant for common use, while 
the aristocratic copies would remain 
as they are. There are eleven en- 
gravings by Mr. Martin accompany- 
ing the book, as regards which all we 
can say is, that he is all but equal 
to the poet. 


of fossils, as well as those who cultivaté 
the natural history of recent animal life; 
and should be read by all those that 
question the soundness of the deductions 
of comparative anatomists, that they may 
see with what extreme caution they thread 
the clues of induction, and how trustworthy 
they must be in their main conclusions. 





The Syntax of the Relative Pronoun and 
its Cognates. By Alfred Day, LL.D.— 
The result of very much patient reading, 
and a work which must be acceptable to 
classical teachers. 





The Theogony of the Hindoos; with 
their Philosophy and Cosmogony. By 
Count M. Bjornstjerna.—A welcome con- 
tribution to the history of man, giving an 
account of the castes, holy books, and 
sciences, of that most early civilized 
nation, the Hindoos; with the rise of 
Brahmaism, and the wide-spread Budd- 
hism, (holding 380 millions of souls,) 
which our author has followed into China, 
Japan, Ceylon, Thibet, and Tartary; and 
identified with the doctrines of the British 
Druids, and even, though less convincingly 
to us, with those of the Northern my- 
thology. Our author calculates that the 
Vedas were written about 2500 years 
before Christ, and the Vedanta, an abstract 
of them, about 500 years later; and the 
early civilization of the Hindoos is shown 
by the code of laws called the Institutions 
of Afenu, which, as our author observes, 
(p. 30,) prescribed orders respecting com- 
merce, trade, and industry, which are 
still convenient, fixed a rate of interest for 
money lent, prescribed a law respecting 
bills of Exchange, and made mention of a 
representative paper coin, a thousand years 
before our sera, These were afterwards 
followed bythe Puranas, which inculcated 
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the doctrine of the incarnations (avatars). 
In treating of the theogony of the Hindoos 
our author has collected with their records 
of the Deluge those of several other 
nations,—the Zend-people, the Chinese, 
the Chaldees, the Armenians, Greeks, and 
Scandinavians, affording us a welcome 
chain of evidence in corroboration of the 
Mosaic account of it. From an error of 
the translator, as we think, we have the 
warrior caste called Khetrys, instead of 
ch,hutrys or ch,hutrees, with ch soft, as 
we find their name written in [indoostance 
books. 





An Essay on Aerial Navigation, point- 
ing out modes of directing balloons. By Jo- 
seph MacSweeny, M.D.—Dr. MacSweeny 
here gives us a slight sketch of the history 
of aerostation, and affords many acceptable 
hints for the direction of balloons, which 
he believes will in time be so well under- 
stood that they will become common 
vehicles of transit ; and we are bound to 
say that, however unlikely it may seem 
now, we do not think it impossible, as we 
fancy the problem of aerostation may be 
enounced in this shape :—‘‘ Given an 
animated machine (a bird for example) 
which is kept up in the air and directed 
through it by a will exerted on material 
instruments by mechanical laws, to con- 
struct another machine which shall be so 
kept up and directed in the air by the will 
of a man in it, so exerted on material 
instruments by mechanical laws :’’ and 
this is manifestly no more absurd, primd 
Jacie, than to make a boat that may be 
directed by material instruments (cars) 
with the mechanics of a swan’s legs. 

The subject would be well worth the at- 
tention Dr. MacSweeny has bestowed on it, 
if it were only for the sake of meteorology, 
(in which the British Association look for 
some help from it,) and the exploration of 
new countries, since, as he says, (p. 32,) 
‘¢ mountains, rivers and seas will not 
check the aeronaut; above the gloomy 
forest and entangled jungle he can glide. 
High above the pestilential swamp or 
burning sand, he can safely look on clouds 
of sand destructive to the traveller in the 
desert ;’’ and, (p. 22,) ‘‘ forests, plains, 
and lakes appear to pass for his inspection 
asin a moving panorama, while he feels 
as if he were stationary ;” and, (p. 87,) 
‘‘no giddiness is felt in a balloon, such as 
is experienced in looking down from the 
top ofa high building.”” Dr. MacSweeny 
says very truly, (p. 89,) ‘‘ that men invent, 
but they are only humble instruments 
permitted at certain epochs to diffuse a 
portion of knowledge which emanates from 
supreme intelligence. Without the per- 
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mission of the Great Lord of the creation, 
man is not capable of forming a single 
idea.” Inventions are only a series of 
successive attainments of blessings which 
the mind of mau is constituted to reach 
under successive differences of circum- 
stances, and when they are needed he is 
always quickened to reach them ; so that 
‘“necessitas mater artium,” is the true law 
of nature, though it shows us that highly 
civilized nations may not be more happy 
than ruder ones, since the inventions of 
the former are only the answers to suc- 
cessive necessities which the latter may not 
have felt; and, though a nation may be 
unhappy with an unanswered necessity, 
they are hardly better off with an answered 
one than without any such one at all. In 
an old book, lying at our side, ‘‘ The 
Pathway to Plantations,’’ printed in 1624, 
its author, while recommending emigration, 
says, ‘‘ wood fast decaies with us, that very 
want of it onely, within few yeers, is like 
to prove exceeding hurtfull to our land, 
and can be no way repaired, but by trans- 
planting the people,” little thinking that 
this necessity would be answered by the 
application of the steam-engine to the 
draining and working of our coal mines ; 
and that two hundred years afterwards we 
should have, with a tenfold consumption of 
fuel, a tenfold supply of it: and to the 
question which some have put in our own 
time, What shall we do when the coal 
mines are exhausted ? we may answer that 
God has in store in his great scheme of 
universal economy all that will be neces- 
sary for the happiness of man in all cir- 
cumstances into which he will bring him ; 
and if aerostation be in his hand for us 
he will give it to us in his good time. 





The Natural History of Animals. By 
Thomas Rymer Jones, /.R.S., F.Z.8. 
Vol. I.—This most excellent work, which 
contains the substance of three courses 
of lectures delivered before the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain, and of which 
we shall be very glad to see another 
volume, has all the fascination of a lively 
conversation, with the soundness of a 
strictly systematic treatise; and on the 
subjects of this volume—the less obvious 
forms of animal life in the waters—must, 
we think, be a well-found oracle to young 
and old, and an excellent sea-side compa- 
nion. It is illustrated by more than a 
hundred admirably clear and forcible wood- 
cuts, and we think its author has begun 
at the right end of the series of ani- 
mal forms, the lower ones, and taken the 
most intelligible classification yet con- 
ceived, that afforded by the modifications 
of the nervous system. 
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A Grammar of the Cree Language ; 
with which is combined an Analysis of 
the Chippeway Dialect. By Joseph 
Howse, Esq. F.R.G.S.—Who is there 
among us that can follow Mr. Catlin in 
his wanderings among the red men, and 
can hear Mr. Howse, who lived among the 
Crees for twenty years, speak of them (p. 
xiv.y as a people for whom to his latest 
moments he will entertain feelings of 
grateful and affectionate regard, and refrain 
from asking, what they have done that their 
memorial should perish forever, and not feel 
disposed to inquire as a Saxon, not whether 
he is his brother’s keeper, but whether 
he has not been his brother's destroyer ? 
Mr. Howse deserves the best thanks of 
every philologist and ethnographist, and 
every lover of man, for giving us a perfect 
grammar of a language which, being 
‘* more than classically regular,” and still 
in the purity of its first structure, though 
built on different principles from those of 
the tongues of the old world, affords 
many clues to their formation ; and for 
putting us in communion with the very 
soul of the high-minded, one-God-find- 
ng, and unjustly slighted Indian, before 
he is lost from the earth; as well as for 
having afforded the missionary desirable 
help in preaching him the Gospel of life. 
We heartily wish that some one would as 
effectually rescue for us the dying tongue 
of the Mexicans while a remnant of them 
remains. 





The Chain Rule. By Chas. Louis 
Schénberg.—A very handy modification 
of the rule of three in vulgar fractions, 
and forming a system of ‘ brief com- 
mercial arithmetic,’’ which we should re. 
commend all teachers and accountants to 
look into. 





An Elementary Grammar of the German 
Language. By Heinrich Apel. Nos. 
4,5, 6.—A continuation of a work of 
which we have already spoken well. 





A Key to the Gift of French Con- 
versation, the second part of M. Le Page's 
French School. By the same author.— 
An acceptable book to those who use M. 
Le Page’s books, of which we have already 
spoken favourably. 





Observations on an Appeal to the Mein- 
bers of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, dc. By the Rev. R. Burgess, 
&e.—A very temperate, judicious, and 
able refutation of the charges brought 
against the Society respecting the Bishop 
of Chester’s Tract on Justification 
(No. 619) admitted by the Society into 
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their catalogue, and touching also on 
other points brought against the Society. 





Poems. The French in Rheinstadt, &c. 
By James Herbert.—We do not like the 
subject of the first poem, though the 
execution is not without merit, both in 
language and versification. Many of the 
smaller poems please us better, especially 
the sonnets, as e2. g7. 


FLORENCE. 


We paused upon the hill—we saw where lay 

Fair Florence, ’neath the Apennines reclining 

In her sweet valley—with the Arno twining 

Among majestic piles its lustrous way. 

The antique walls and hoary towers look’d gay, 

The dome’s huge pride ever in the sunlight 
shining, 

Above, around, seemed heaven and earth com- 
bining, 

To deck this bright flower of the Tuscan sway 

With richest tints of beauty: in delight 

We gazed, and thought what ages had gone by 

Since first the Etruscan with sagacious eye 

Planted the lily in that favoured site. 

Long ages! and we breathed the genial air, 

Nor marvelled she had grown so passing fair. 


THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF FLORENCE. 
Is the land lovely? is the sky serene ? 
Not vainly Heaven its precious dew distils, 
Plenty her golden cup not vainly fills ; 
For no dark spirits of ungrateful mien 
Expand the wealth, the luxury of the scene. 
A thousand villas look down from the hills, 
With white walls glittering ; the brave peasant 


tills 

His fields with joy; still in the woodlands 
green, 

Where trelliced vines with richest clusters 
swell, 


Or fig tree spreads her verdurous arms around 
Ye hear the voice of mirth and music sound. 
Oh! happy land! the Tuscan loves to dwell 
In his own vineyard ; and majestic power 
Extends her smiles unto the humblest bower. 
Maurice, the Elector of Saxony, an 
Historical Romance. By Mrs. Colquhoun. 
—These volumes are appropriately dedi- 
cated to the King of Saxony, who will be 
doubtless pleased both with the design of 
the work, to do honour to the heroes of 
of Germany, and with the execution. The 
plain proof of the merit of a work like 
this is in its power of keeping attention 
alive, interested in what is past, and an- 
xiously expecting the future; this must 
be done by natural and well-drawn cha- 
racters, and by a judicious disposition of 
incidents ; by a narration that never flags, 
and by the liveliness of the dramatic dia- 
logue. If this is a first production, it is 
highly creditable to the author, and holds 
out great promise of future excellence. 
We do not say, that +. like staunch ond 
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hungry critics we were to go step by step 
through the narrative, we could not find 
out many things we wished altered, and 
many omitted ; but what work could bear 
the heat of a furnace like this? If the au- 
thor has a vivid conception of her subject, 
if she can throw her imagination and mind 
into the characters she creates, if she is 
alive to what is beautiful and true in na- 
ture, if she canbe forcible without 
exaggeration, and pathetic without weak- 
ness; if she will write from her own feel- 
ings, without seeking to imitate the style 
or copy the peculiarities, or aim at the 
excellencies, of other writers, she may 
proceed with confidence in her honourable 
purpose of presenting the forms of history 
through the glass of fiction. In the pre- 
sent work, the private and domestic 
parts of the story pleased us most, and, if 
our attention ever languished, it was, as 
it always does, in great company, and in 
the court and camp of the elector. We 
wished for more of the company of the 
miller and his daughter, and were not un- 
interested in the bold sketch of Recter- 
stein, which reminds us of a similar cha- 
racter in the Promessi Sposi of Manzoni. 





Diary of Travels in France and Spain, 
chiefly in the year 1844. By the Rev. 
Francis Trench. 2 vols.—This is a very 
pleasing and interesting work. It contains 
a great deal of information, conveyed in a 
simple and unpretending form. Without 
any attempt at fine writing—a fault very 
frequent with travellers, and which weakens 
the force of what they say—the author has 
given us a plain and unvarnished narrative 
of what he saw and heard, exactly as he 
saw and heard it, without any of those 
additions which are sure to deprive this 
species of composition of the character of 
genuineness and truth. Mr. Trench’s prin- 
cipal object seems to have been, to exa- 
mine into the religious condition of the 
population of the countries which he 
visited ; and, as the result of his investi- 
gation, he has given us some very inter- 
esting information. He appears to have 
been received with courtesy and attention 
in his character of an English clergyman 
by the Roman Catholic prelates and clergy, 
as well as by the pastors of the reformed 
communion in France, into the statistics 
of the latter of which he has inquired with 
great diligence. But although this was the 
author’s chief object, he has by no, means 
neglected other points; on the contrary, 
throughout his pages will be found a great 
deal of information with regard to the 
customs, manners, and mode of life, the 
state of society, the natural scenery, and 
antiquities, of those districts which he 
visited. We ought not to omit noticing 


one circumstance, which is particularly 
worthy of praise. When observing upon 
what he sees in other countries, the author 
never institutes injurious comparisons to 
the disadvantage of his native land, but 
on the contrary always reverts to the land 
of his birth with feelings of gratitude and 
affection. We wish his example may be 
more generally followed. 





The Gitana; a Tale. 3 vols.—This is 
a beautiful work of fancy. Judging from 
the delicacy of its sentiments, and the 
elegance of its style, we should pronounce 
it to be the production of a female pen. 
Partaking in its structure a good deal of 
the poetical character, it contains scattered 
here and there passages possessing the 
very essence of poetry, and bearing marks 
of great talent and even genius. The Gitana 
herself is an exquisite delineation of female 
character; in the earlier stage of the story, 
where she is presented to the reader as a 
simple Gitana, and in the latter portion as 
well, where she appears as the child of 
high-born parents, surrounded with all the 
appliances of rank and station, the por- 
traiture is in perfect and harmonious keep- 
ing; it would be difficult, indeed, to con- 
ceive anything more really touching and 
pathetic than the description of her last 
imterview with her lover. The only fault 
we have to find with the work is, that the 
plot is rather too full of painful and horrid 
interest. 





Saint Etienne; a Tale of the First Re- 
volultion. By Miss Martin. 3 vols.—This 
is a tale of great interest, exhibiting con- 
siderable powers of description. The scene 
is laid in La Vendée, during the period of 
that noble and heroic struggle of the self- 
devoted and loyal inhabitants of that me- 
morable district, the records of which can 
never be read without calling forth feelings 
of intense and heartfelt sympathy. As 
might be expected, the story abounds with 
incidents and adventures of striking. and 
romantic character, which are described 
with much spirit and animation. We can- 
not, however, help noticing one circum. 
stance in the work, which we consider as 
a decided defect ; this is, the display of a 
species of wish to extenuate or to soften 
down the proceedings of the earlier revo- 
lutionary party. 





The Parliaments of England, from 1st 
George I. to the Present Tine. By Henry 
Stooks Smith, of Headingley, near Leeds. 
21mo.—We have before spoken of the la- 
bour and care bestowed upon this work. 
It is now complete in two small volumes, 
and is a very valuable historical record for 
biographical purposes, as well as for the 
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statistics of local politics, showing not 
only the name of every man that has sat 
in the House of Commons frow the year 
1715, but also, to a very great extent, how 
far every candidate, whether successful or 
unsuccessful, has obtained the suffrages of 
the electors. 





Something about Rye Church. [Not 
published.] 8vo. pp. 24.—A brief but 
intelligent memoir, displaying consider- 
able historical and architectural know- 
ledge, accompanied by sound taste, and 
well calculated to enlighten the good peo- 
ple of Rye, and dispel some of their pre- 
judices; unless, indeed, the numerous 
scraps of Latin stand in the way of the 
worthy freemen and jurats, or they take 
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offence at the contemptuous remarks 
passed on the monuments of their -fore- 
fathers. It appears that the author has 
himself set a better example, having erected 
a beautiful canopied tomb of stone, of the 
period of Edward the Third. We are 
happy to find that the present pamphlet 
has also already achieved its original ob- 
ject. The Norman portion of the Church 
has been restored, and a Norman font of 
Caen stone, elaborately carved, has been 
substituted in the place of a common 
‘*hand-bason.” These works, it may be 
hoped, will form the commencement of a 
new era in the church of Rye, the size and 
character of which are such as at once to 
justify the pride, and encourage the pious 
zeal, of the townspeople. 





LITERARY AND 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

Feb. 27. A paper, by Mr. H. Holland, 
was read ‘‘On Wesseling’s objections to 
the opinion that the city named Cadytis 
by Herodotus was Jerusalem.”’ Hero- 
dotus, in two places in his history, intro- 
duces a city named by him Cadytis. Hede- 
scribes it as a great city of Syria, not much 
less, in his opinion, than Sardis; and re- 
ports several particulars respecting the 
districts neighbouring upon it, as having 
been communicated to Cambyses, when 
that sovereign was meditating an invasion 
of Egypt. From these passages some of 
the highest authorities among the learned 
—e.g. Prideaux, Rennell, D’Anville— 
have understood that by Cadytis Hero- 
dotus meant Jerusalem, so called by him 
from the term ‘‘ Alcads,’’ the Holy, the 
term applied to it by the Arabs. To 
these authorities, however, is opposed the 
learned Wesseling, who, in his comment-. 
ary on Herodotus, gives his opinion that 
Cadytis could not be Jerusalem. He sup- 
poses that the historian intended to assign 
this city to a maritime situation, because 
he includes it in the description of a part 
of Syria in which were situated the 
éurépia; but Mr. Holland shewed that 
€umdptov does not necessarily imply a trad- 
ing port, but answers generally to the 
modern entrepét. Again, Wesseling al- 
leges that peéxpe odpav Kadvtuos, used in 
his description by Herodotus, has been 
erroneously translated ‘‘as far as the 
mountains of Cadytis,’’ and would substi- 
tute ‘* borders ;’’ to which translation Mr. 
Holland objects, at the same time remark- 
ing that it furnishes no argument against 
the more general opinion respecting Cady. 
tis, Lastly, Wesseling regards it as im~ 
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probable that the Philistines and other 
neighbouring nations, who hated the Jews, 
should have given the name of “‘ holy ” to 
their city; but the fact is, observes Mr. 
Holland, that the Arabs and Syrians now 
call it by a name as nearly resembling 
Cadytis as the native names of places 
usually resemble those that the Greeks as- 
signed to them in their writings. He 
further remarks, that it is rot unlikely 
that the name ‘holy’’ might at an early 
period be applied by general consent to 
the city which contained a temple so ex- 
traordinary for its architectural splendour 
and solemn services as the temple of Solo- 
mon. Mr. Holland concludes his review 
of the objections of Wesseling with the ob- 
servation, that they do not appear forcible 
enough to subvert the decisions of Dr. 
Prideaux, Major Rennell, and D’Anville, 
besides those of the many ‘‘ viri eruditis- 
simi’? with whom the learned commenta- 
tor acknowledges he once agreed on this 
point, and from whom afterwards differing, 
he was himself able to come to no other 
conclusion than the ancient formulary of 
doubt, non liquet. 

March 13. Dr. Bromet exhibited fac- 
similes from some of the accented Latin 
inscriptions that have from time to time 
been discovered at Nismes, and which are 
all of prior date to the year a.p. 180. 
Accented Latin inscriptions, he observed, 
with one exception (viz. of a poetical in- 
scription, published by Greevius and Mor-. 
celli, and termed by them “‘ vetustissima,”) 
having been found only at Nismes, the 
modern inhabitants of that city have thence 
assumed that the language of Rome was 
spoken with greater purity in Nemausus 
than in other colonialtowns. Dr. Bromet, 
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én the contrary, would explain this pecu- 
larity by supposing that these accents 
denote so low a state of Latin orthoepy 
among the Nemausians, that it was neces- 
sary to instruct them as to the proper 
pronunciation of the vowels superscribed 
with these marks. The letters accented 
are the vowels a, FE, 0, and vu; the 1 
having no accent, but presenting the occa- 
sional peculiarity of a considerable elonga- 
tion. Dr. Bromet suggested that the ac- 
eents relate neither to the expression nor 
tone—the comparative intensity or em- 
phasis—nor to the modulation, or acute 
and grave pitches of the voice ; but that, 
while their purpose was to designate the 
prosodial length of the letters over which 
they are found, they also pointed out the 
precise articulate sounds to be employed 
in pronouncing them; e.g. that the & 
should (probably) be sounded as we in 
England generally sound the letter a. 

The secretary afterwards read a second 
portion of * Remarks on Lacune in Thu- 
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cydides, and the means of supplying them 
from satisfactory sources,” by Mr. Geo. 
Burges. In this communication Mr. Bur- 
ges adduced proofs, replete with research 
and ingenuity, of his having discovered 
portions of the historian, which the scho- 
liast on Aristophanes, Maximus Tyrius, 
and Priscian found in their copies, but 
which are at present wanting in all the 
Mss. hitherto collated, and the existence 
of which has been wholly unsuspected by 
the editors. Of these supplements up- 
wards of one hundred were obtained from 
Suidas ; the shortest consisting of two or 
three words, but others presenting whole 
sentences, accidentally omitted, and as ac- 
cidentally recovered, after the lapse of 
centuries. 

April 10. A paper by Mr. Cullimore 
was read, the purport of which was to 
identify the destruction of Sodom, and the 
seven years of plenty in Egypt, with some 
remarkable events in the Egyptian annals. 
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THE ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


April 15. The ninth anniversary meet- 
ing of the London Art-Union was held in 
Drury Lane Theatre, and the Duke of 
Cambridge presided. During the last year 
the subscriptions and contributions to the 
objects of the institution have increased 
upwards of 600/., the whole amount sub- 


scribed being upwards of 15,400/. The 
Hon. Sec. Mr. George Godwin, F.R.S. 
read the report. It stated that Lord Mont- 
eagle’s Act (under which the present dis- 
tribution was made) remains in force until 
the 3lst of July next, before which time, 
as there is every reason to believe, the as- 
sociation will be placed on a firm and per- 
manent basis by an Act of Parliament, to 
be brought in by the Right Hon. Thomas 
Wyse, as chairman of a committee of the 
House of Commons appointed in June 
last to consider the objects and results of 
Art-Unions. It is gratifying to tind that 
the late agitation of the subject and this 
inquiry have not had the effect of changing 
the opinion of any early friend to the Art- 
Union of London, so far as is known; 
while it has even already induced many 
who entertained doubts on the matter to 
give it the advantage of their countenance. 

The prizeholders of last year purchased 
253 works of art, including two pieces of 
sculpture. These were exhibited for the 
usual time, at first to the subscribers and 
their friends, and afterwards gratuitously 
§o the public, and were visited by 250,000 
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persons without the occurrence of any 
accident. The engraving due to the sub- 
scribers of last year, ‘‘The Castle of 
Ischia,’’ will be delivered on and after the 
7th of May next. ‘‘ The Convalescent 
from Waterloo,’ engraved by Mr. G. T. 
Doo, after Mr. Mulready, R.A. due to the 
subscribers of the present year, is ap- 
proaching completion. In addition to 
this print, the subscribers will receive for 
each guinea paid a series of designs in out- 
line illustrative of Thomson's ‘‘ Castle of 
Indolence,’’ made by Mr. William Rimer. 
The engravings will be executed by Messrs. 
Webb, Whitfield, H. W. Collard, and 
Joubert. 

Every subscriber for 1846 will receive an 
impression of a line engraving, ‘‘ Jephtha’s 
Daughter,”’ after Mr. O'Neil, by Mr. 
Peter Lightfoot; and for the subscribers 
of some future year the committee have 
placed in the hands of Mr. C. Roils and 
Mr. Frederick Heath, two pictures by 
Mr. Uwins, R.A. ‘‘The Last Embrace,”’ 
and ‘The Neapolitan Marriage,” (sent 
by Mr. Willes, of Goodrest, Berks), to be 
engraved and distributed as a pair. 

The committee have offered a premium 
of 5002. for the best original picture illus- 
trative of English history. The cartoons 
are to be received in competition on the 
Ist of next January. In reply to the 
offered premium of 60/. for the best con- 
secutive series of not less than ten designs 
in outline, illustrative of some epoch ig 
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Biblical or British history, or of the work 
of a British author, nineteen sets were 
received, from which the committee se- 
lected a series from the ‘‘ Revelations of 
St. John,’’ afterwards found to be by Mr. 
George Elgar Hicks, of Lymington, Hamp- 
shire, as entitled to the reward. Consider- 
ing that much talent was displayed by some 
of the competitors, they further awarded 
honorary premiums of 20/. each to Mr. 
G. E. Sintzenick, Mr. W. Cave Thomas, 
and Mr. G. Scharf, jun. 

With the view of inducing the produc- 
tion of finer and more elaborate works in 
lithogr aphy than are now general in this 
country, the committee some time ago 
placed in the hands of Mr. Templeton, Mr. 
E. M. Ward’s excellent picture, ‘‘ La 
Fleur’s Departure”’ (selected by a prize- 
holder in the last distribution), to be exe- 
cuted on stone of a large size. This will 
form part of next year’s arrangements. 

In continuation of the society’s endea- 
yours to encourage the production of 
bronzes, Mr. John Bell’s statue of the 
‘* Eagle Slayer,’’ exhibited in Westminster 
Hall last year, has been reduced by Mr. 
Edward Wyon, and twenty copies, in 
bronze, prepared for this year’s distribu- 
tion. For the ensuing year Mr. Foley’s 
statue, ‘‘The Boy at the Stream,’ has 
been reduced by Mr. Cleverton’s machi- 
nery, and will be produced in bronze by 
Mr. Foley himself. 

The committee propose to reduce a 
statue to a convenient size, and to issue a 
certain number of copies in porcelain. 
Mr. Gibson, R.A., when in England, 
kindly offered the use of any of his works 
for this purpose, and the committee have 
determined on adopting ‘‘ The Narcissus *’ 
for the first experiment, his diploma piece 
at the Royal Academy. The work will be 
proceeded with immediately by Messrs. 
Copeland and Garrett. 

Mr. A. J. Stothard has completed a 
medal commemorative of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, of which thirty impressions in silver 
were distributed as prizes, and any subscri - 
ber may have a copy in bronze, in lieu of 
the engraving for the present year. 

From the want of encouragement in the 
art of gem engraving it has been shown 
that we have now no artists in that de- 
partment capable of engraving a figure 
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equal to those which were produced in 
England only a few years ago, and the 
committee draw public attention to the 
fact. 

The amount set apart for the purchase 
of works of art was 9650/. and the total 
number of prizes was 330. 

The following is a list of the principal 
prizeholders:—Lord F. Beauclerk, 68, 
Grosvenor-street ; Sir E. Perry, Bombay, 
—each 3007. Rev. A. R. Lloyd, Whit- 
tington, Owstery; Mrs. A. Packe, Clay- 
thorpe rectory, Grantham,—each 2007. 
J: Jarman, Half-Moon-street, Bishops- 
gate; G. Twiss, Cambridge; W. F. Wat- 
son, Chelsea,—each 150/. C. Claydon, 
Cambridge ; W. Gow, Hungerford Wharf ; 
W. M‘Donald, Queen-street, Glasgow ; 
H. S. J. Medley, Farringdon; Lady A. 
Paget, 1, Old Burlington-street ; E. Shep- 
heard, Coventry,—each 100/. A prize of 
40/. was drawn by Sir M. A. Shee, Pres. 
R.A. 

PANORAMA OF NANKING. 

Mr. Burford has opened a panoramic 
view of Nanking, one of the most important 
cities of the Chinese empire. It stands in 
the midst of a vast plain, terminated by 
hills of peculiar and picturesque forms, and 
presenting a landscape of great beauty. 
The city is of immense extent, and said to 
contain a million of inhabitants. It is 
surrounded by walls of great height and 
substance, but without either towers or 
bastions: they are now estimated at 21 
or 22 miles in circumference, but are said 
to: have formerly extended to more than 
sixty miles. Outside the wall, in front of 
the picture, stands the long-famed porce- 
lain pagoda, which yet exists in all its 
original beauty. The country immediately 
around the city is generally flat and well 
watered, and occupied by paddy fields, 
‘The whole panorama is beautifully painted, 
and the foreground is enlivened by a group 
presenting full-length portraits of Sir 
Henry Pottinger, Sir Hugh Gough, Sir 
W. Parker, Lord Saltoun, and Major 
Anstruther ; and of the Chinese commis- 
sioners, Eleepoo, Whang, Ke-Ying, and 
other persons of note. They are repre- 
sented discussing the terms of the treaty, 
in a public garden of greater natural 
beauty than the eye is accustomed to ex- 
pect from the native landscapes of China, 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Feb. 24. Mr. Matthew Habershon 
exhibited a Doric capital, and other archi- 
tectural remnants, found at Mount Sion, 
Jerusalem, 30 or 40 feet below the sure 


face, when excavating for a church, which 
is about to be erected there. Mr. Scoles 
remarked that the capital resembled those 
he had seen in the valley of Jehosophat, 
and was probably not older than the time’ 
of our Saviour. ‘The echinus was pecus 
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liarly straight. These relics are the only 
fragments connected with Jerusalem in 
this country. 

The hon. sec. Mr. Bailey read the re- 
port of the council on the essays sub- 
mitted in competition for the Institute 
medal. From this it appeared that three 
had been received, and that the council 
considered one of them sufficiently merito- 
rious, as a careful compilation, to deserve 
the offered reward. One of the three was 
a verbal transcript from an enclyclopedia ! 
For the Soane medallion no designs had 
been received in time. The selected essay 
was then read. It gave the derivation and 
nature of slate, and traced its introduc- 
tion and increased use in England. The au- 
thor is Mr. S. J. Nicholl, of Argyll-place. 

March 10. Mr. R. W. Billings read a 
paper on the carving machine patented by 
Mr. Samuel Pratt, and exhibited a num- 
ber of specimens executed by it. It was 
announced that the medals of the insti- 
tute would be awarded next year to the 
authors of the best essays on the follow- 
ing subjects :—1. On the adaptation and 
modification of the orders of the Greeks by 
the Romans and moderns. 2. On the 
history and manufacture of bricks.—And 
that the Soane medallion would be award- 
ed to the best design for a Royal Chapel, 
with seats for five hundred persons, in- 
clusive of the suite, attendants, and choir ; 
the building to be detached, and in a 
classic Roman, or Italian style. 

March 31. Mr. Donaldson presented 
from Mr. W. Hamilton, F.R.S. part of a 
wooden pin, which formerly held together, 
as a dowell, the frustra of one of the co- 
lums of an Athenian temple. It was at 
first said to be from the Parthenon, but 
Mr. Geering, who had been written to on 
the subject, said there were no wooden 
pins in this latter building, and that it was 
probably from the Propyleum. 

A letter was read from Mons. L. Ser- 
rure, of Antwerp, announcing the death 
of his father, who was a corresponding 
member, and offering his services to such 
members of the institute as might visit 
Antwerp. The late M. Serrure is best 
known in this country by a drawing of the 
Antwerp spire on a very large scale, 
which is engraved. 

A communication was read from Mr. 
Thomas Cubitt, illustrated by a model, de- 
scriptive of the chimney recently erected 
on Mr. Cubitt’s premises at Thames Bank, 
and some observations on the expansion of 
the brickwork by heat. 

Mr. Edward [’Anson, jun. read a pa- 
per ‘* On the Architecture of the Renais- 
sance, in France,’’ in the course of which 
he described at considerable length the 
Chateau of Fontainbleau. 
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April 14. _ A paper was read “‘ On the 
formation of a Museum of Casts, illus- 
trative of the Architecture of Antiquity 
and of the Middle Ages,’’ by C. H. Wil- 
son, esq. Director of the Government 
School of Design. In this essay Mr. 
Wilson cited the casts belonging to the 
Royal Society of Arts at Edinburgh, as a 
model for similar collections, which might 
be established in various localities through- 
out the kingdom with great advantage to 
the public taste, and consequently to the 
general promotion of the Fine Arts. With 
reference to architecture there were dif- 
ficulties to be overcome, since the true 
mode of making architectural casts really 
available for study, would be to set up 
the orders of antiquity, and even the 
facades of whole buildings, entire, instead 
of keeping them in fragments, and for this 
purpose space would be required which it 
might not be easy to obtain. This plan 
has been carried into effect at the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts at Paris. Some observa- 
tions followed on the true advantage to be 
drawn from collections of works of art of 
different styles and periods, which were 
too generally used as mere objects of imita - 
tion, instead of being made available as a 
study of the resources of art, under various 
circumstances and contingencies ;—that 
there is one standard of beauty and taste, 
must be inferred from the fact, that all 
schools of art, whatever modifications 
their practice may exhibit, have agreed 
unanimously in their admiration of the 
works of the Greeks. In the present day, 
the arts, and especially architecture and 
decoration, are too much confined to 
imitation, both in England and France. 
The Germans are struggling, and not un- 
successfully, to unique beauty of pro- 
portion and form, with a style bearing 
the impress of a national character. Mr. 
Wilson observed, that much bad art was 
perpetrated in this country upon the 
pretence of carrying out the style of the 
Middle Ages—a very convenient doctrine 
to those who find it difficult to draw 
or design. Mr. Donaldson, considering 
synchronism and uniformity of character 
to be essential in the reproduction of 
various styles of art, thought that collec- 
tions of the works of all periods could not 
be too much-extended, or too assiduously 
studied. He deprecated the study of art 
of any exclusive character. 





BRISTOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
April 11.—The General Meeting of the 
Bristol Agricultural Society was held in 
the theatre of the Philosophical Institu- 
tion. From the Report of the Committee, 
it appeared that the Society had carried its 
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usefulness during the past year far more 
extensively than in any preceding. 

It has largely assisted, both by advice 
and pecuniary aid, towards the works just 
finished in the church of St. John the 
Baptist, Bristol. The repairs made in 
Slimbridge Church were but slightly no- 
ticed, as a detailed account of this beauti- 
ful structure, illustrated with numerous 
plates, is about to be published in con- 
nection with the Society. No one who 
has visited St. George’s, Kingswood, can 
fail to join in the wish expressed, that it 
may be speedily sypplanted by a more ec- 
clesiastical building. The Society are 
anxious to raise a special subscription 
towards the completion of a very beautiful 
design for the east window. The church 
of Othery, Somersetshire, is about to be 
brought back as near as possible to its 
original state, through the zeal of one 
of the Society’s members, the Rev. Dr. 
Shipton. 

Two papers were read, the first by S. 
C. Fripp, esq. on the different styles of 
English Ecclesiastical Architecture, the 
second by R. S. Wasbrough, esq. on the 
Reliefs of an ancient Altar Tomb in Ennis 
Abbey, Ireland. The Rev. H. T. Ella- 
combe exhibited ‘‘a rubbing” of a very 
highly ornamented monumental brass lately 
executed by Messrs. J. G. and L. A. B. 
Waller, of London, to the memory of the 
Rev. Christopher Parkins and his wife 
(1843), in Gressford Church, Denbighshire, 
cost 60/. 





April 8. The new district church of All 
Saints, for Stanway and Lexden, near 
Colchester, was consecrated by the Bishop 
of London. The architect is Mr. George 
Russell French. Its architecture is that 
of the middle of the fourteenth century, 
when the Decorated style is considered to 
have reached its height of purity—a style, 
it is believed, as suitable to small country 
churches as to a vast cathedral, and ad- 
mitting of great variety of detail: thus, in 
All Saints’ Church there are not less than 
seven different patterns of windows, and 
four of gable crosses, yet all agreeing with 
each other. In order to make the period 
chosen appear with the more certainty, 
portraits (taken from their sepulchral effi- 
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gies) of Edward III. his queen Philippa, 
and their son, the Black Prince, are intro- 
duced among the heads which support the 
labels on the north side, as is that of Bishop 
Wykeham, at the east end. The series of 
heads on the north side is chosen to illus- 
trate that passage in the 148th Psalm, 
‘* Kings of the earth and all people, princes 
and all judges of the earth, young men and 
maidens, old men and children, praise the 
name of the Lord.” The font, of Caen 
stone (in which material all the external 
decorations of the church are executed), 
has been much admired. It is octagon‘ 
having on each side of the bowl varied 
tracery, within which are symbols of the 
Trinity—the dove, the cross, and mono- 
grams of the Saviour’s name ; the pedestal 
is carved in tracery panels, and the ball- 
flower is introduced in the cornice. The 
font is lined with lead, and hasadrain. It 
is also raised on a platform of Chamber- 
lain’s encaustic tiles, the four Evangelists 
being at the corners, and the riser is formed 
of glazed tiles, which bear the text—1n : 
THE : NAME: OF: THE: FATHER: AND : OF: 
THE : SON: AND: OF: THE : HOLY: GHOST. 
In a small transept (built for an organ) is 
a triangular gable-light filled with stained- 
glass, the gift of Mrs. John Papillon; and 
in the chancel is a single-light window, 
presented by the architect, having a ruby 
border enriched with the vine-leaf, and the 
text in old English letters, ‘‘ Blessed are 
the poor in spirit, for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven ;’’ being the first of the 
beaittudes occurring in the gospel ap- 
pointed for All Saint’s day. The pulpit, 
which projects from the wall, and is ap- 
proached from the chancel and vestry, is 
of Caen stone, having highly enriched 
tracery panels, the cornices filled with the 
ball-flower and the four-leaved flower, and 
the lower spandrils having palm-branches 
and crowns carved thereon. The seats are 
of oak, with low backs; the bench ends 
in the nave having buttresses, low doors 
marking the appropriated seats; the ends 
of the seats in the chancel and of the read- 
ing desk have carved finials. The roofs 
are open to the ridges, showing the entire 
construction of the timbers and boarding. 
A view of this church has been published 
in ‘* The Builder.”’ 





ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION AND 
DESCRIPTION OF FRENCH HISTORICAL 
MONUMENTS. 


The questions te be discussed at the 
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great Archeological and Historical Con- 
gress of the Society for the Preservation 
and Description of French Historical Mo- 
numents, and which, itis now definitively 


fixed, will take place at Lille on the 3rd of 
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June and the seven or eight immediately 
succeeding days, are these: viz. 

1. Where, in the Departments of the 
North and the Pas-de-Calais, or in the 
neighbouring Belgic provinces, are any 
Celtic monuments, either entire or in 
ruin? Of what kind are they, and what 
popular traditions are attached to them ? 

2. What were the boundaries of the 
districts inhabited by the Nervii, the Atre- 
bates, the Morini, and the Menapii ? 

3. Have any new facts been ascertained 
as to the precise locality on which Julius 
Cesar ‘‘ overcame the Nervii?” 

4. What new facts can be adduced as to 
any Roman Roads in the districts above 
named, or the connection of such roads 
with known Roman camps and Man- 
siones ? What are their materials and mode 
of construction, and what changes have 
they undergone ? 

5. Do any other kinds of Gallo-Roman 
monuments exist in the districts now un- 
der consideration ? 

6. What objects of real archeological 
import have been found in the several ex- 
cavations at Bavai, Famars, and Cassel, or 
other Roman stations? To what class of 
monuments do such belong, and in what 
museums or private collections are they ? 

7. Has the situation of the Hermonia- 
cum of Peutinger’s Chart been accurately 
determined ? 

8. The territory now surrounding the 
city of Lille not being noticed either in the 
chart of Peutinger or the Itinerary of 
Antoninus—it is desirable to ascertain 
whether the opinion, derived from this cir- 
cumstance, that the Romans never had 
any establishment in this part of Belgic 
Gaul, be well or ill founded. 

9. What was in Roman times the lan- 
guage spoken in the Belgic provinces, and 
by what was it replaced ? 

10. At what epoch were the rules of 
this newer language introduced and fixed, 
and what were the works, whether of prose, 
er of poetry, or official documents, wherein 
it was first employed ? 

11. Can we determine, from any pecu- 
liarity in the formation of the vast subter- 
raneous caverns so common in Flanders, 
Artois, and Picardy, their several uses and 
architectural epochs ? 

12. Has any recent information been 
acquired relative to the coining of Ro- 
man money in the countries of the Nervii, 
or of the Atrebates, the Morini, and the 
Menapii ? 

13. What were the boundaries of the 
different ‘‘ Pagi majores et minores’’ into 
which the ancient county of Flanders was 
divided ? 

14, What royal prerogatives did the 
Counts of Flanders enjoy ? 
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15. In what originated the jurisdiction 
of the several law Courts at Valen- 
ciennes known as the ‘‘ Salle de Lille,” 
the ‘‘ Salle de Phalempin,’’ and the ‘Salle 
le Comte ?” 

16. What was the nature and organisa- 
tion of the aristocracy in Flanders, Artois, 
the Cambresis, and Hainault; and when 
was it first instituted ? 

17. What was the constitution of those 
feudal Courts called ‘‘ Perrons,” such as 
the “ Perron de Cassel,” the ‘ Perron of 
Audenarde, &c, ?” 

18. in what towns did the larger courts 
exist, and how and by whom were they 
held ? What are the oldest written public 
acts constituting the respective rights and 
duties of seigneurs and vassals in the 
county of Flanders ? 

19. What were the limits of the princi- 
pal dioceses in the north of Gaul, and by 
whom aud how were bishops nominated, 
from the tenth to the eleventh century ? 

20. What was the political or feudal 
authority of the Prince over the Church 
and clergy, and what connection was there 
between Church and State ? 

21. What authority had bishops over 
the monasteries, whether of men or wo- 
men, and how were such monasteries 
organized ? What were their dignities, and 
by whom were they conferred? What mo- 
nasteries contained persons of both sexes, 
and what was the discipline of such 
houses? 

22. When was the organization of com- 
munes (properly so called) first brought 
about in Fianders, Hainault, and other 
parts of modern Belgium ? How do their 
institutions of the present day differ from 
their ancient municipalities, or Germanic 
guilds, or from those communes of. the 
interior of France which arose in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries ? 

23. To what epoch can be traced the 
establishment of the provincial states, and 
when was the tiers-état admitted. 

24. Was it the Roman law which was 
observed in Flanders and its vicinity be- 
fore the twelfth century ; and if so, at what 
period was it most in force ? 

25. Of what dates are the earliest writ- 
ten custumalsofthecountries above-named * 

26. Why was feudal tenure more exten- 
sive and more completely developed in 
Hainault than in Flanders. 

27. With respect to Monuments of the 
middle ages, is there any remarkable dif- 
ference between the architecture of the 
north of France and that of the south of 
Belgium, or of the seventeen Belgic pro- 
vinces ; and have the architectonic types 
of East and West Flanders, Hainault, the 
Cambresis, and Artois been borrowed frem 
France, or from the great monuments .of 
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the most northern of these provinces, or 
from Germany ? And what are the differ- 
ences and the analogies of other contem- 
porary works of art in those countries ? 

28. As it does not appear that either 
in French Flanders, or French Hainault, 
or the Cambresis were ever any such vast 
Basilical churches with statuary fronts 
as still exist in the countries adjacent to 
them, it is desirable to seek the cause 
of this almost total absence of statuary 
decoration, which renders the study of Ico- 
nography in the provinces above-named 
so difficult. 

29. It being generally thought that the 
new styles of gothic architecture were but 
slowly adopted in French Flanders,—can 
this opinion be supported by any monu- 
ments of well attested date, which were 
constructed according to the styles of pe- 
riods preceding their erection ? 

30. As several religious edifices which 
have nothing remarkable in their architec- 
ture, contain very interesting pulpits, 
stalls, confessionals, reliquaries, taberna- 
cles, shrines, fonts, processional crosses, 
and bas-reliefs, &c., a description of such 
objects may enable the Congress to ascer- 
tain the state of fine art in those provinces 
now under consideration, during the mid- 
dle ages. 

31. Does it appear that Spanish do- 
minion exercised any influence on the 
architecture of Flanders and Artois ? Were 
all the buildings attributed to the Spa- 
niards, such as belfries and town-halls, 
&c. really constructed by them, and what 
are the peculiarities of that architecture of 
which the towns of Lille and Arras afford 
so many examples. 

32. Can it be proved that any Roman- 
esque churches with large courts before 
them ever existed in the northern provinces 
of ancient Gaul ? 

33. Are there in other parts of ancient 
Gaul any churches of Romanesque: archi- 
tecture, which have never had any other 
than flat ceilings of wood ? 

34. Are there any existing apsidal ends 
or other parts of Romanesque churches of 
octagonal form ? 

35. Are there any specimens of pointed 
vaulting put up after the completion of 
edifices of pure Romanesque style ? 

36. What churches are there of a transi- 
tional epoch from the semicircular to the 
pointed styles, which are exteriorly Ro- 
manesque, and interiorly pointed? and, 
where such exist, has not the interior been 
added when a vaulted ceiling may have 
been put up? 

37. How, in the north of France, dur- 
ing the above-named epoch, are the two 
architectural styles generally combined ? 

38. Did the several people of Ger- 
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manic origin similarly adopt the different 
changes in architectural style ? 

39. Are there any crypts under the 
churches of Belgium and the northern 
provinces of France in those styles preva- 
lent from the eleventh to the sixteenth 
centuries. 

40. What was the ancient destination of 
crypts, or subterranean churches, and 
what peculiar ceremonies were therein ce- 
lebrated ? 

41. To what epoch may we refer the 
introduction of zodiacal signs in monu- 
ments consecrated to Christian worship, 
and are they frequently employed on their 
walls or pavements in the north ? 

42. Are there any church pavements 
formed of stones sculptured in low relief, 
having in their cavities a coloured cement? 

43. Are there any mosaic pavements in 
churches of the pointed style ? 

44. What examples are there of that 
peculiar kind of pavement called la- 
byrinths, or roads to Jerusalem, some- 
times seen in the pavements of middle-age 
buildings ? and to what epoch may we 
refer their introduction? 

45. How happens it that there are so 
many large religious edifices of the first 
and second styles of pointed architecture 
still existing in those provinces on this side 
of the river Loire, formerly called the 
country of the Langue d’oil, compared to 
the small number of religious edifices of the 
same epochs in the provinces south of the 
Loire, and which is called the country of 
the Langue d’oc? 

46. Do Belgium and the northern pro- 
vinces of France afford any examples of 
Romanesque churches paved with glass ? 


Researches. 


Gentlemen proposing to attend the dis- 
cussion of the above-stated questions are 
cordially invited by the authorities of Lille 
to its grand ‘ Fétes Patronales,’’ which 
will take place on the first, second, and 
third days of June, and during which there 
will be several opportunities of observing 
the ancient manners and usages of Flan- 
ders, as exhibited at its ‘‘ Kermesses”’ and 
other assemblies. ‘The admission card to 
the Congress, which costs but ten francs, 
including the privilege of partaking of a 
banquet to be given by the city of Tour- 
nay, may be procured on arrival at Lille 
from Mons. de Contencin, to whom, or 
to M. de Caumont, the Director of the 
Society, the writer of this notice will be 
happy to make known any person who 
may be desirous of joining him at Lille, 
and which by steam to Ostend, and thence 
by railroad, may be reached from London 
in sixteen or eighteen hours. 

W. Bromer, 
Athenewm Club House. ; 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Hovse or Lorps. 

April 4. The Earl of Clarendon, after 
briefly noticing the conduct of America 
towards Texas, and the extraordinary terms 
in which Mr. Polk had declared the un- 
event right of the United States to the 
whole OrrGon Terrirory, reviewed the 

junds upon which the British claims are 
‘ounded, and concluded by expressing his 
anxious hope, that while, whatever could 
be justly [claimed should be readily con- 
ceded, the government would not shrink 
from vindicating, if necessary, the na- 
tion’s honour or upholding her interests. 
—Lord Aberdeen would willingly lay be- 
fore the House the details of the negociation 
upon the subject of the Oregon territory, 
and appeal to them for his entire justifica- 
tion in the face of Europe ; but, although 
this might hereafter be necessary, it would 
now certainly be impolitic. He declined to 
enter into an examination of the British 
title to the territory in dispute, but pro- 
ceeded to explain the course the nego- 
ciation had taken since the signing of the 
Washington treaty, and concluded by ex- 
pressing ahope that this question might 
amicably adjusted ; but if not, we pos- 
sessed rights, clear and unquestionable, 
**which,’’ continued the noble Earl amid 
joud and general cheering, ‘‘ by the bless- 
ing of God, and the support of Parliament, 
the Government is prepared to main- 
tain.”’ 


Hovse or Commons. 

March 31. In a Committee of Supply, 
Mr. Corry brought forward the Navy 
Estimates. An increase, he said, was 
required for the purpose of meeting the 
fresh demands on this branch, to add new 
ships, and also to increase the number of 
men by 4000. The total charge for the 
ensuing year would be 6,936,192/. being 
an excess over that of last year of 68,672/. 

Aprit 2. In a Committee of Supply, 
the Anmy Estimates were brought for- 
ward, and the number of troops to be main- 
tained for the military service of the United 
Kingdom, exclusive of those employed in 
the East Indies, during the year ending 
the 3lst of March 1846, was fixed at 
100,011 men. 

April 3. The House went into com- 
mittee upon the Acts relating to the Cox- 
LEGE OF Maynootu, when Sir Robert 
Peel proceeded to develope the plans of 
the Government relating to that institw- 


tiou. The House was at liberty to pursue 
three different courses. First, they could 
continue, without alteration, the present 
system. Secondly, they could discontinue 
it, giving due notice of their intention, and 
providing for existing interests; and, 
thirdly, they could, in a friendly and libe- 
ral spirit, adopt the institution as one for 
making adequate provision for the spi- 
ritual instruction of millions of their fel- 
low countrymen, with a view to improv-~ 
ing the system of education, and thereby 
elevating the whole tone of character and 
feeling. The first course, that of leaving 
matters as they now stood, was most open 
to objection. They professed to educate 
spiritual instructors for millions ; and the 
annual amount they gave, 9,000/. was 
just enough to paralyse all voluntary ex- 
ertion, which, if the grant were with- 
drawn, would be called into active exer- 
cise. If it be a violation of principle to 
educate the Roman Catholic priesthood, 
they did it now. The Lord Chancellor 
(of Ireland) and the judges were the visi- 
tors of that institution; and in its favour 
they had repealed the statute of mort- 
main, so as to enable its trustees to 
hold land to the extent of 1000/. a- 
year. But what was the amount of 
their endowment? They gave a sum which 
enabled the three professors of theology 
to be paid at the rate of 120/. per an- 
num, while others averaged still less. At 
present 440 students were educated at 
Maynooth, of whom 250 were ‘‘free’”’ stu- 
dents, for whose support and education 
there could only be apportioned the sum 
of 23. each. Himself attached to the 
Established Church, he felt that it would 
be more in accordance with the faith he 
professed to afford to those from whom he 
differed, but who sincerely entertained 
their own principles, the means of ade- 
quate and sufficient spiritual instruction 
and consolation. If they withdrew the 
grant, let them look to its ultimate con. 
sequences. They gave a grant to the Pres- 
byterians of Ireland; in the colonies— 
Canada, the Mauritius, and elsewhere— 
they officially recognised the faith of those 
of their fellow subjects who differed from 
the Established Church; even in Ireland 
itself they provided for the endowment of 
Roman Catholic chaplains to the gaols. 
Dismissing, then, the idea of leaving the 
grant in its present state, or of withdraw- 
ing it, he came to the third course, which 
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wes the one the Government were pre- 
pared to adopt. In a liberal and confiding 
spirit, they proposed to provide a liberally- 
educated priesthood for the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church. First, they would enable 
the trustees of Maynooth to hold real 
property to the extent of 3000/. per an- 
num. Secondly, a sum of 6000/. should 
be vested in the trustees to enable them to 
give to the president and professors sala- 
ries from 250/. to 3007. and also ade- 
quately to support the library of the insti- 
tution. Thirdly, provision should be made 
for the education of 500 pupils. To the 
students on Lord Dunboyne’s foundation, 
twenty in number, he would appropriate 
407. per annum; for the support of the 
entire number of 500, he would assign 
28/. annually ; but to 250, being divinity 
students, he would give 20/. additional. 
The buildings of the college should be 
maintained, so as to afiord a decent and 
distinct apartment to each student, and he 
would devolve this care, as well as that of 
repairs and embellishments, on the Board 
of Works. There should be five visitors, 
who should discharge their duty annually 
instead of triennially, as at present; but 
no power would be conferred of interfering 
with discipline, doctrine, or worship, as he 
had no desire to spoil a measure which 
was conceived and intended to be received 
in a spirit of unmixed liberality. The 
distinct vote for Maynooth should be 
30,0007. for this year. 

Sir R. H. Inglis, in a speech of con- 
siderable length and eloquence, stated the 
reasons which induced him to give a de- 
cided negative to the proposition, and to 
divide the House on the question. Enter- 
taining no animosity towards his Roman 
Catholic fellow-countrymen, he insisted 
on the Protestant character of our insti- 
tutions, which ought to preclude us from 


FOREIGN 


SPAIN. 


M. Martinez de la Rosa has formally 
communicated the fact that the Holy See 
has at length declared that the moment 
has arrived for renewing relations with 
Spain, and expressed his opinion that the 
desired concordat would soon be obtained. 
The unsold lands are restored to the clergy, 
a measure which appears to give unbounded 
satisfaction to the rural population of 
Spain. The Spanish Government, how- 
ever, require from the Pope the sanction 
of the sale of the national property already 
disposed of, . 
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bei ties to anything which would 
po os beanteeh Roman Catholicism. The 
endowment of Maynooth was not a ques- 
tion of compact or engagement, and could 
only be defended on the ground of expe- 
diency, which he repudiated asa principle, 
and considered that in practice it failed of 
producing its expected results. On a di- 
vision there appeared for the resolution, 
216; against it, 114. 

April 4. Sir R. Peel made a declara- 
tion with reference to the question of the 
Orecon Territory, similar to that 
made by the Earl of Aberdeen in the 
Upper House, which was received with 
great cheering. 

April 7. ‘The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer proposed a resolution for the abo- 
lition of the Auction Dutirs. After some 
discussion, a division took place—for the 
motion, 167 ; against it, 30. It was then 
agreed that the auction licence for each in- 
dividual auctioneer should be 102. 

April 11. On the motion for the second 
reading of the Maynootn Coxece Bill, 
Mr. Colquhoun opposed it, and moved that 
it be read a second time that day six months, 
which was seconded by Mr. Grogan. The 
debate was adjourned to Monday, April 
14, and continned every evening during 
the week to the 18th, when the House 
—, the motion 323, against it 
176, 

April 23. On the motion for Com- 
mittee on the same Bill, Mr. Ward moved 
as an amendment that ‘‘it is the opinion of 
this House, that any provision to be made 
for the purposes of the present Bill, ought 
to be taken from the funds already appli- 
cable to Ecclesiastical purposes in Ire- 
land.’” The debate was adjourned to the 
following evening, when a division took 
place: Ayes 322, Noes 148. 


NEWS. 


UNITED STATES. 


The Bill for the Amexation of Texas 
passed the Senate on the 27th February, 
the Representatives on the 27th, and 
was returned, with the signature of the 
President, on the Ist instant. The Mexi- 
can Minister has, in the interim, declared 
his intention of protesting against the 
measure, The impression appears pretty 
general that the Mexicans will view it as 
an open act of hostility, and will probably 
declare war. The Oregon Occupation 
Bill was moved in the Senate on the 3rd, 
and, on a vote, was lost—22 against, and 
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21 for the measure. Florida and Iowa 
have been admitted formally into the 
Union as States, swelling the number of 
States to 30, and, as the papers remark, 
“‘not including Texas.’’ On the 4th of 
March, James K. Polk, in the presence of 
some 30,000 people, entered upon his 
career as President of the United States. 
, & a report made to Congress by the 

airman of the Naval Committee (Mr. 
Reade), it has been ascertained that out of 
109,000 seamen sailing out of the United 
States, only 9,000 were Americans, or a 
proportion of 1 to 12. 


SWITZERLAND, 


The dispute that has arisen among the 
cantons from the introduction of the Je- 
suits, and the determination of many of 
the people to be rid of them, has at length 
broke out in civil war against the Govern- 
ment. On the Ist April, the free corps of 


Argan, reinforced by volunteers from the 
radical cantons, and the refugees from 
Lucerne, amounting together to 4,000 
men, entered the canton of Lucerne. They 
advanced beyond Suzee, a small town five 
leagues from Lucerne, near Lake Sem- 


Domestic Occurrences. 
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pacher, and just as they were preparing to 
bombard the city a masterly movement of 
the’ government troops cut ‘off the party 
who had reached the hill, and thus saved 
the place from their fire, and insured the 
overthrow of the insurgents. Their loss, 
the amount of the force considered, was 
immense ;- 600 of them at least, including 
the leading men of the party, were sup- 
posed to have fallen, besides a considerable 
number made prisoners. 

The Swiss Diet has assembled, and ap- 
poiuted a Committee to investigate the 
circumstances. The Austrian Govern- 
ment has sent a force of 4,000 men to re- 
inforce the Austrian garrisons on the Swiss 
frontiers. 

AFRICA. 


A frightful event took place at Algiers 
oa the 8th of March—namely, the explo- 
sion of the powder magazine of the park 
of artillery. The entire building, and 
several others in its vicinity, were utterly 
destroyed, with the loss of an immense 
number of lives, including upwards of 100 
officers and soldiers. It is supposed to 
have been purposely destroyed by a native. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


HAMPSHIRE, 

Her Majesty bas become the purchaser 
of Osborne House, near Cowes, from Lady 
Isabella Blachford. This is considered 
one of the best situations in the Isle of 
Wight. Including the Park, Osborne 
Great Wood, and New Barn Farm, it con- 
tains 376 acres. To this is added the 
Barton Farm, containing 441 acres, making 
a total of 817 acres. The whole purchase 
embraces an indented shore of the sea of 
about a mile and-a-half, Fish-house Creek 
being the eastern boundary, and Norris 
Castle the western limit. It extends inland 
to the Newport road. The immediate 
alterations will not be very extensive. It 
is in contemplation to enlarge and restore 
the house. 

MIDDLESEX. 

‘ April. A convent and new schools, 
dedicated to St. Joseph, at Chelsea, were 
opened with great ceremony, the Hon. Ed- 
ward Petre taking a prominent part in the 
proceedings. The preceptors of the schools 
are five nuns from the convent at Ber- 
mondsey, and some monks from the Jesuit 
colleges in the North of England. The 
schools are founded by Mr. Knight, the 
eminent horticulturist of King’s-road, who 
bought the property at a cost of 50004. 
and erected tthe buildings at his own ex- 


pense. His wife is buried under the altar 
of the chapel. 

April7. The sale commenced of the 
materials of the Fleet Prison. The prison 
comprises an acre of ground, and contains 
3,000,000 of bricks. At present it is not 
decided what improvements will take place 
on the site, whether a new street will be 
formed, or accommodation afforded for the 


removal of Newgate market, which would 


afford room fur the enlargement of the 
prison of Newgate and the removal of 
Giltspur-street Counter. The corporation 
of London purchased the Fleet Prison for 
29,0007. The late building was erected 
after the Gordon riots in 1780. 

The designs sent in competition for a 
model establishment of Baths and Wash- 
houses tor the labouring classes, to be 
erected in the metropolis, has been exhi- 
bited at Mr. Rainy’s Rooms, in Regent- 
street. They were 21 in number, and one 
other design was submitted in competition, 
but its author refused to have it exhibited. 
Of these the committee have selected one 
by Mr. P. P. Bayly, which appeared to 
combine, in the highest degree, the requi- 
sites of required space, probable cost, the 
arrangements for ventilating and heating,’ 
and the simplicity of the arrangements for 
the baths, and for the washing and ironing 
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rooms. This design will, if constructed, 

occupy a space of about 11,684 square 

feet, and its estimated cost is 11,7002. 
LANCASHIRE, 

March 20. The great laboratory con- 
nected with the Apothecaries’ Hall at 
Liverpool, was destroyed by fire. The 
building was filled with chemical materials, 
which made the conflagration, towering 
up for hundreds of feet, like the eruption 
of a volcano, with occasional bursts of red 
glare, green flame, and dense black smoke. 
The loss is estimated at between 70001. 
and 10,000/. 

March 22. The corporation of Aan- 
chester have completed negociations with 
Sir Oswald Mosley, Bart. for the purchase 
of the manorial rights of the town, which 
are estimated to be worth 218,755/. The 
average proceeds for the last few years 
have been 9214/. 16s. #d. arising from 
tolls, properties, &c. The council, after 
mature deliberation, have agreed to pay 
Sir Oswald Mosley the sum of 200,000/. 
for the whole of his manorial rights and 
properties, and to mortgage them for the 
interest of the amount, which is to be 
paid at the rate of 33 per cent. per annum. 
They have also agreed to pay off the prin- 
cipal by instalments of not less than 4000/. 
and of not more than 6000/. per annum. 
By this arrangement it is calculated that 
the tolls, chief-rents, &c. will realise 10007. 
a-year more than the sum required to pay 
the interest. In the year 1808 the pro- 
ceeds of the Manchester manorial rights 
were 2800/. whilst in 1844 they amounted 
to upwards of 10,0007. 


IRELAND, 


The old bridge over the river Shannon 
at Athlone was lately blown up by Col. 
Jones, R.E. who sunk gunpowder in shafts 
under the piers, and then exploded the 
train by a fusee, thus effectually demolish- 
ing the structure upon which King James’ 
and William’s armies had contended for 
victory. 


The College of Maynooth is situated in 
the county of Kildare, which also contains 
another of the principal Roman Catholic 
educational establishments in Ireland, 
namely, that at Clongoweswood. The 
Royal college of St. Patrick, Maynooth, 
was founded pursuant to an act passed by 
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the Irish Parliament in 1795, in order to 
provide “a home education’’ for the 
Irish priesthood of the Roman Catholic 
Church, who were formerly obliged to re- 
sort to the various colleges on the conti- 
nent. It was first opened for the recep- 
tion of 50 students in October 1795, and 
consequently, in the autumn of the pre- 
sent year will complete its first half-cen- 
tury. A lay college was attached soon 
after the commencement of the establish- 
ment, but that addition to the original 
plan was discontinued in 1817. The 
buildings of the college in its present 
state are fitted for the accommodation of 
450 students. Of this number 250 are 
free students, who are selected by the bi- 
shops of the several dioceses at yearly 
provincial examinations. They pay eight 
guineas upon their entrance into the col- 
lege, and that is their Only expense. The 
rest of the students in the establishment 
are either ‘‘pensioners’’ who pay twenty- 
one guineas per annum, and four guineas 
entrance, or ‘‘ half-pensioners,’’ who pay 
half that amount a-year. The expenses 
of the college are supported by these va- 
rious sources of revenue and by private 
bequests, in addition to the present Par- 
liamentary vote of £2,928, granted each 
year. The college is governed by a Pre- 
sident, Vice-President, Dean, and Procu- 
rator, or Bursar ; and the education of the 
students is under the superintendence of 
professors of the Sacred Scriptures, of 
dogmatic theology, moral theology, natn- 
ral and experimental philosophy, logic, 
belles lettres, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, 
English elocution, and of the Irish and 
French languages. The students rise at 
half-past five o’clock, and retire to rest at 
half-past nine in the evening, eight hours 
being thus allowed for repose. The stu- 
dents usually remain at the college for 
their period of study five years. Two of 
these are devoted to humanity, logic, and 
mathematics, and three to theology. The 
course, however, is sometimes shortened 
by the omission of mathematics from the 
list of the studies. The college buildings 
consist of a plain centre, with extensive 
returning wings. The cost of the erection 
was 32,000/. before some late additions 
had been even commenced. There are 
fifty-four acres of land attached, which 
ere laid out as a park for the recreation of 
the students. 




















PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


. Feb. 24. William Earl of Rosse elected a 
Representative Peer of Ireland. 
arch 28. 10th Foot, Major T. H. Franks to 
be Lieut.-Colone!, by purchase; Captain G. 
Staunton, to be Major.—s9gth Foot, Major E. 
Thorp to be Lieut.-Colonel; Capt. E. Kenny 
to be Major.—George Parham Barfoot, of 
Southampton, gent. eldest son of Robert Senior 
Barfoot, of Laverstock, Wilts, gentleman, in 
compliance with the will of George Parham, 
of Semley, Wilts, gent. to take the surname of 
Parham only. 
March 31. South Nottinghamsh. Yeomanry, 
J. 8. Sherwin, esq. to be Major. 
ipril1. Capt. John Gilbert Ogilvie, late of 
92d Highlanders, to be one of her Majesty’s 
Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms.—The Hon. 
George Warren Edwardes to be Auditor of 
Accounts to the Government of St. Helena.— 
The Rev. Thomas Eyre Poole, M.A. to be Co- 
lonial Chaplain at Sierra Leone: and Jules 
Virieux, esq. to be Judge de Paix for Mauritius. 
April 2. Northamptonshire Militia, T. P. 
Maunsell, esq. to be Colonel.—Henry Aldridge, 
of Bentinck-st. Middlesex, esq. son of James 
Aldridge, of Notting-hill, gent. by Elizabeth, 
sister of Edward Bliss, late of Brandon-park, 
Suffolk, and Berkeley-house, Hyde Park, esq. 
to take the name and bear the arms of Bliss 


only. 

April 4. Col. George Bowles to be Master of 
her Majesty’s Household.—Robert Algernon 
Smith, of Ashlyns, Herts. esq. late Capt. 16th 
Light Dragoons, and Mary-Ann his wife, only 
child of Thomas Drever, of Sackville-st. West- 
minster, M.D. by Mary-Ann, youngest of the 
two daughters of Thomas Dorrien, of Hares- 
foot, Berkhampsted, esq. on their marriage to 
take the name of Dorrien after Smith, and 
bear the arms of Dorrien quarterly in the first 
quarter.—34th Foot, Capt. N. R. Brown to be 
Major.—Brevet, Capt. W. Fairtlough, 28th Foot, 
to be Major and Lieut..Col. in the Army ; Capt. 
W. 4H. Milles, 26th Foot, to be Major.—Thomas 
Graham White, of Warwick, gent. in compli- 
ance with the will of his great-uncle, Thomas 
Graham, of Penquite, Cornwall, esq. to take 
the surname of Graham only. 

April 5. Mr. Serjeant Henry Alworth Mere- 
other to be Attorney-General, and the Hon. 
James Stuart Wortley to be Solicitor-General, 
to the Queen Dowager. 

April 7. James Hudson, esq. to be Secretary 
of tion at Rio de Janeiro; and Henry 
Francis Howard, esy. to be Secretary of Lega- 
tion at the Hague. 

April 8. The Ear) of Dalhousie to be Col. of 
the Tower Hamlets Militia. 

April 9. Royal Artillery, Captain and brevet 
Major R. Hardinge to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

' April ll. 33d Foot, Lieut.-Gen. Sir H. 5. 
Keating, K.C.B. to be Cotonel.—s4th Foot, 
Major Gen. Ulysses Lord Downes, K.C.B. to 
be Colonel.—64th Foot, Capt. M. J. Western to 
be Major.—Brevet, to be Majors in the Army 
in the East Indies, Captain R. Henderson, 
Madras Eng.; Capt. J. Tait, 6th Bombay Nat. 
infantry. : : : 

Aprills. Sir James Turing, Bart. (British 
Vice-Consul at Rotterdam) to be Consul at 
Rotterdam.—Francis Waring, esq. (British 
Vice-Consul at Alicante) to be her Majesty’s 
Consul at Norfolk, in the United States, 


April 18. 16th Foot, Major Henry M‘Manus 
to be Lieut.-Col.; Captain Robert Luxmore to 
be Major.—87th Foot, brevet Lieut.-Col. H. A, 
Magenis to be Lieut.-Col. ; brevet Major Te- 
rence O’Brien to be Major.—John C. Miliward. 
esq. to be Assistant Civil Architect for the 
island of Mauritius. 

Aprii 22. Benjamin Bowden Dickinson, of 
Knightshayes, Tiverton, and Bradfield-house, 
Uffculme, co. Devon, esq. and Frances his wife, 
elder of the two daughters and coheirs of Wil- 
liam Henry Walrond, late of Bradfield-house, 
esq. to take the surname of Walrond, in lieu of 
Dickinson, and bear the arms of Walrond. 

April 23. Knighted, William Erle, “7 one 
of the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas, 
and Thomas Joshua Platt, esq. one of the 
Barons of the Exchequer. 

April 25. 1st Foot Guards, Major and Co- 
Jonel John Home to be Lieut.-Colonel.—Capt. 
and Lieut.-Col. L. Boldero to be Major, with 
the rank of Colonel in the Army.—Lieut. and 
Captain Charles Stuart to be Captain and 
Lieut.-Colonel.—75th Foot, Capt. Charles Her- 
bert to be Major.—Brevet, Major J. A. Fuller- 
ton, 9th Light Dragoons, to be Lieut.-Colonel. 
—Capt. Thomas Power, 97th Foot, and Capt. 
W. R. Herries, 3d Light Drag. to be Major. 





NAVAL PREFERMENTS. 

Tu be Captain.—R. H. Stopford. 

To be retired Captain.—W. P. Roberts. 

To be Commanders.—Thomas Chaloner, J. R. 
Ward, Walter Kendall, Jolin Foote. 

To be retired Commanders. — R. L. Connolly, 
VW. Luge. 

Appointments.—Vice-Adm. Sir W. Parker to 
be Commander-in-chief in the Mediterra- 
nean.—Rear-Adm. 8. H. Inglefield, C.B. to 
be Commander-in-chief at the Brazils.— 
Captains, P. Richards, C.B. to the Hibernia; 
Fairfax Moresby to the Canopus; Sir John 
Franklin, K.C.H.to Erebus, and to have the 
command of an Arctic expedition; Capt. 
F. R. M. Crozier to the Terror, on the same 
service ; J. N. Campbell to the Melampus.— 
Commanders, James FitzJames to Sir J. 
Franklin’s ship; W. Radcliffe to Apollo ; 
J.C. Prevost from Rodney to the Eagle, and 
from the Eagle to the Vernon; A. L. Mont- 
gomery to the Grecian ; J. B. Marsh to the 
Canopus; W. S. Cooper to the Rodney ; 
G. D. O’Callaghan to the Vesuvius steam- 
sloop. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Grecnock.—Walter Baine, esq. 
Kent (West),—Thomas Austen, esq. 
ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 
Thomas Turton, D.D. (Dean of Westminster) 
to be Bishop of Ely. 

John Medley, D.D. to be (the first) Bishop of 
Fredericton, New Brunswick. 

James Chapman, D.D. to be (the first) Bishop 
of Colombo, Ceylon. 

Rey. Samuel Wilberforce, to be Dean of West- 
minster 

Rev. R. Scott, to be a Preb. of Exeter. 

Hon. and Rey. G. M. Yorke, to be a Canon of 
Lichfield. 

Rev, E. Edwards, to be hon, Canon of Norwich, 
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Rev. W. Havergall, to be hon. Canon of Wor- 
cester. 

Rev. Edmund Melvill, to be a Canon of St. 
David’s 


Rev. W. Airy, Swineshead R. Hunts. 

Rev. W. S. Austin, Aberedu with Llanfareth 
R. Radnor. i s 

Rev. T. F. Baker, Little Cressingham R. Norf. 

Rey. T. Barton, St. Ann’s, Sutton Bonnington 


R. Notts. ; 

Rev. H. Blackall, North and South Littleton 
P.C. Worcestershire. ‘ 

Rev. J. Boucher, Horton near Blyth P.C. 
Northumberland. 

Rev. W. J. Butler, Tubney V. Berks. 

Rev. C. H. Butson, Clonfert V. Galway. 

Rev. E. W. T. Chave, St. Pancras R. Exeter. 

Rev. W. L. Cox, District Church of Quarry 
Bank in Kingswinford P.C. Staff. 

Rev. C. Davey, Burcombe P.C. Wilts. 

Kev. J. B. Evans, St. Harmon’s V. Radnor. 

Rev. C. Forge, Goxhill P.C. Linc. 

Rev. G. F. Gataker, District Church of St 
Mark, Horsleydown P.C. Surrey. 

Rev. T. W. Gardiner, Ashenden and Dourton 
P.C. Bucks. ; 

Rev. T. W. Gardiner, Stanford V. Norfolk. 

Rev. B. Gilpin, Stanwick St. John, Darlington 
V. Durham. 

Rev. F. Grant, Shelton R. Staff. 

Rev. J. M. Hawker, District Church of St. 
John, Tipton P.C. Devon. ; 

Rev. G. C. Hawkins, Honington R. Suffolk. 

‘Rey. S. Hey, Sawley R. Derby. 

Rev. J. L. Hoskyns, Aston Tirrold R. Berks. 

Rev. J. Hudson, Hexham P.C. Northumb. _ 

Rev. W. H. Jones, District Church of St. 
James, Curtain Road P.C. London. 

Rev. R. £. Kerrich, Pampisford V. Cam’. 

Rev, T. M. Kirby, Mayfield V. Sussex. 

Rey. J. F. Kitson, St. Antony V. Cornwall. 

Rev, W. Ludlow, St. Botolph, Aldgate R. Lond. 

Rey. T. Massey, Rowley Regis P.C. Staff. 

Rey. V. Page, Maiden Bradley P.C. Wilts. 

Rey. R. Pulleine, Kirkby Wiske R. Yorksh. 

Rev. E. Polwhele, St. Stephen’s, Launceston, 
P. C. Cornwall. ‘ 

Rev. T. Sheepshanks, Christ Church, High 
Harrowgate P.C. Yorkshire. : 

Rev. J. Smith, Kirton-in-Holland V. Linc. 

Rev. W. Y. Smithies, Shilbottle V. Northumb. 

Rev. H. J. Stevenson, Grimley-cum-Halliow 
V. Worcestershire. ‘ 

Rev. F. Sturmer, Heapham R. Lincolnshire. 

Rey, J. E. Surrage, Greystead R. Northumb. 

Rev. C. J. Sympson, Kirby Misperton R. 
Yorkshire. nga 

Rev. W. biog a St. Alpbage with St. Mary, 
Northgate, V. Canterbury. 





CHAPLAINS. 


Rev. R. B. Greenlaw, to the Bishop of Ro- 
chester. 

Rey. G. T. Hudson, to the Queen Dowager. 

Rey. W. D. Moleyns, to Lord Ventry. 

Rev. E. Rudall, to the Earl of St. Germans. 

Rey. J. Wilson, M.A. to the Earl of Ripon. 





Civit PREFERMENTS. 


Captain Bagot, son of the Bishop of Oxford, 
is appointed Comptroller to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, vice Col. Bowles, pro- 
moted to the Queen’s Household. 

Mr. Serjeant Channell and Mr. Serjeant Man- 
ning have obtained patents of precedency, 
and Messrs. Lee, Wood, Humfrey, Rus- 
sel Gurney, Batt, and Hayward, are new 
Queen’s Counsel. sented 

The Rev. Joseph Power, to be Librarian of the 
University of Cambridge. (Power, 312 votes, 

v.J.J. Smith, 240.) | 


Ecclesiastical Preferments.— Births. 
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Rey. C. Easter, B. A. to be Head Master cf 
the Grammar School, Beverley, Yorkshire. 
Rey. C. T. Penrose, M.A. to be Head Master 

of Sherborne Grammar School. 


BIRTHS. 


March3. At Florence, the Hon. Mrs. Ross, 

a dau. 9. At Witherley House, near Ather- 
stone, Leicestersh. the wife of T. Denton, esq. 
a son. 11. At St. Petersburgh, the Grand 
Duchess of Russia, wife of the heir apparent 
to the throne, a prince, who has received the 
name of Alexander.——At Gaines, Hunts, Mrs. 
Duberly, a son,——13. At Brighton, the wife 
of Sir Claude Champion de Cres igny, Bart. a 
son.——14, The Marchioness 0} uglas and 
Clydesdale (Princess Mary of Baden), a son 
and heir.——-At Devonport, the wife of W. 
Faber, esq. late of the 14th Light Dragoons, a 
son and heir.——The Baroness French, a dau. 
-—15. At Dresden, the Princess Amelia Au- 
gusta, consort of His Royal Highness Prince 
Johan of Saxony, a prince. ——At Tai han 
rectory, the wife of the Hon. and Rev. Francis 
Clements, a dau.——17. At Rome, the Princess 
Doria Pamphili (dau, to the Earl of Shrews- 
bury), a son.——21. At Dover, Mrs. Home 
Gordon, a sonand heir.——22. At Crowe Hall, 
near Downham Market, Norfolk, the wifeof J.R. 
Fryer, esq. a dau.—-—23. The wife of the Hon. 
W. Stourton, of Holdgate Lodge, a son.——25. 
In Portman-sq. Viscountess Campden, a dau. 
——26. At Wilton-cresc. the Lady my Mv 
dy 











Marsham, a son.——27. In Conduit-st. 
Mary Parker, a son.——28. At Avisford, Sus- 
sex, the wife of John W. H. Anson, —* ason. 
---—At Kirklington Hall, Notts. the wife of A. 
Boddam, esq. a son.——31. At Monkton Far- 
leigh, the wife of Wade Brown, esq. High 
Sheriff of Wilts, a son. 

Lately. In Wilton-cresc. Lady Charlotte 
Egerton, a son.——In Cephalonia, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Hay, 19th Regt. a dau.——In Ire- 
jand, Lady Georgiana Croker, a dau.——Lady 
B. Balfour, a dau.——In Cumberland-pl. the 
Hon. Lady Butler, a son and heir.——At With- 
ington Rectory, the wife of the Hon. and Rev. 
G. C. Talbot, a son and heir.——At Chelten- 
ham, the wife of J. Esdaile, esq. a son and 
heir.——Viscountess Villiers, dau. of Sir R. 
Peel, a son and heir.——At Chicksands Priory, 
Lady Elizabeth Osborne, a son ——The wife of 
the Rev. Dr. Benj. Kennedy, Head Master of 
Shrewsbury School, a son and heir.——At 
Wavertree, Lanc. the wife of John Whitlock 
Nicholl Carne, LL.D. Barrister-at-Law, of 
Dimlands House, Glamorgan, a dau.——Ia 
Eaton-p!. London, the wife of John J, Paking- 
ton, esq. M.P. a dau. which survived its birth 
only a few hours.——At Belmont, Hants, the 
wife of Capt. Sir James Stirling, R.N. a dau. 
——In Edinburgh, the Hon. Mrs. Primrose, a 
dau.——At Rowden Hill, Mrs. West Awdry, a 
son.——At Bath, the wife of W. Surtees Raine, 
esy. a son.— At Warblington Lodge, the wife 
of Col. Edward Byam, a dau.—At Ashton 
Gifford, the wife of Wadham Locke, esq. a son 
and heir.——At Edinburgh, the wife of Sir 
David Dundas, Bart. a son. sy 

April 3. At Pau, the wife of the Hon. B. 
Cary, a_son.——At Eaton-pl. the wife of the 
Right Hon. Sir T. F. Fremantle, Bart. a son. 
——6. In Eaton-pl. the Hon. Mrs. Clinton, a 
son.——9. At Newton-house, the wife of G.8. 
Welby, esq. M.P. a son.—12. Lady Mordaunt, 
a son.——}4. At Paris, the lady of Sir A. Y. 
Spearman, Bart. ason——At Southall, Middx. 
the wife of the Rev. Frank Hewson, B.A. a 
son.——15. At Frittenden Rectory, Lady Har- 
riet Moore, a dau.——At Ditchley, the Duchess 
of Calabretto, a son.——19. At Moor-hill, Hare- 
wood, the Hon. Mrs. Arthur Lascelles, a dau. 
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——aAt Cheltenham, the wife of Kellett Long, 
esq. of Dunston Hall, Norfolk, a son.——2l. 
At Fetcham Park, Surrey, the wife of G. B. 
Hankey, esq. a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Nov. 15. At Ningpo, China, Frederick Lewis 
Hertslet, esq. of the British Consulate at 
Ningpo, to Charlotte, dau. of the late Richard 
Repps Browne, esq. of Fulmodestone Hall, 
Norfolk. 

Dec.13. In India, William Keates, esq. 
Assistant-Surgeon, Bengal Residency, to Pe- 
nelope, third dau. of the late Hugh Wilson, 
esq. Cresswell, Pemb. 

18. At Madras Cathedral, James Kellie, esq. 
Surgeon, 4th Battalion Artillery, to Virginia- 
Matilda, third dau. of the Hon. Henry Chamier. 
—At Cuddalore, the Rev. George Knox, A.B. 
to Frances-Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of Thomas 
Forbes Reynolds, esq. M.D. Cantab. of Wal- 
lington, Surrey, 

. At Madras, Lieut.-Col. Ely, Command. 
ing the 42nd Regt. M.I.I. to Maria-Charlotte, 
second dau. of David Kerr, = 

Jan.1. In Ceylon, Major Thomas Bonnor, 
C.R.R. to Henrietta, widow of Capt. Maitland, 
of the Coldstream Guards. 

2. At Kamptee, Lieut.-Colonel J. J. Clough, 
46th Regt. N.I. to Mrs. H. Lloyd. 

7. At Cannamore, Matthews Beachcroft, 
ea Brigade-Major of Malabar and Canara, to 
Helen-Robertson, second dau. of Major-Gen. 
Allan, C.B.—At Madras, the Rev. Robert 
Kerr Hamilton, A.M. junior Minister to St. 
Andrew’s Church, to Susan Ann_ Sophia 
Churchill, second dau. of the Right Rev. the 
Bishop of Madras. 

8. At Kensington, George Edwin Taunton, 
esq. of Liverpool, fifth son of the late Thomas 
Henry Taunton, of Grand Pont House, Oxford, 
to Susannah-Maria, second dau. of the late 
J. R. Oliver, esq. of Aldermanbury, and Upper 
Clapton. 

20. At Colombo, Ceylon, the Rey. John 
David Palm, Colonial Chaplain, to Lonisa-Ann, 
second dau. of R. J. Wells, esq. of the Stock 
Exchange, and Peckham. 

24. At Constantinople, John Nassau Glas- 
cott, M.D. British Hospital, youngest son of 
the jate Capt. Glascott, New Ross, Ireland, to 
om em _ second . of “eg late Edw. 
s ens, esq. Everton, Liverpool. 

29. At Madras, R. M. Best, esq. Capt. H.M. 
10th t. to Eliza-Hastings, eldest dau. of 
the late Major Alex. M‘Leod, 9th N.1. and step- 
dau. of Lieut.-Col. L. W. Watson. 

30. At Trebisond, in Asiatic Turkey, Francis 
lliff Stevens, esq. her Majesty’s Vice-Consul, 
sixth son of Mr. William Stevens, of Malta, to 
Adelaide, second sister of John Charnaud, esq. 
Belgian Consul at the same place.——At the 
Vepery Church, Madras, Edward James Law- 
der, esq. Lieut. and Adj. 44th N.1. to Dorah- 
Jane, eldest dau. of the late T. Moore Lane, 
~ Madras Medical Establishment. 

eb. 4. At Madras, Thomas Ralph Holmes, 
esq. of the 49th M.N.I. to Eliza, third dau. of 
John Arathoon, esq.——At Kamptee, Lieut. 
J. G. Stapleton, 10th Regt. M.N.1. to Emma- 
Powell, eidest dau. of Major Wm. Cotton, of 
the same Regt. 

6. At Cochin, Lieut. Barnett Ford, 12th 
Madras Nat. Inf. to Fanny, only dau. of Capt. 
E. W. Lascelles, late of H.M. 22nd Regt. 

7. At Madras, A. R. West, esq. 6th Regt. 
N.I. to Arabella-Boyde, second dau. of Capt. 
Hutchinson, late of the Hon. E. I. Co.’s Serv. 
and niece of Lieut.-Col. Hutchinson, 2ist N.I. 

8. At Ashford, George Athill, esq. of An- 
tigua, to _ second dau, of the late 

j 
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Thos. Tappenden, esq.——At Dover, Francis- 
Henry, only son of the Rev. Francis ay ot 
the Mythe, Glouc. to Isabella, Sa est dau. 
of the late Capt. Henry Bazely, Royal Navy. 

10. At Derry Hill, Wilts, the Hon. James K. 
Howard, youngest son of the Earl of Suffolk, 
to Lady Louisa FitzMaurice, only dau. of the 
Marquess of Lansdowne. —— At Falmouth, 
Lieut. Charles Duperier, 80th Regt. son of 
Capt. Duperier, late of 18th Hussars, to Lavinia, 
eldest dau. of William Downing, esq. merchant. 
——At Calicut, India, Edward G. Whitty, esq. 
Lieut. H.M. 25th Regt. to Susan, fourth dau. 
of the late William Wells, esq. of Feltwell, 
Norfolk. 

11. At Greenwich, the Rev. Walter Irvine, 
Kildallen, co. Cavan, to Fanny, dau. of the late 
J.D. Lewis, esq. of Cornwall-terr. Regent’s 
Park.—_—At Exeter, the Rev. G. H. O. Pedlar, 
A.M. Rector of the Holy Trinity, Exeter, to 
Ann, only child and sole heiress of the late 
Adm. Shield.——At Guernsey, George Barnes 
Canning, esq. solicitor, of Devizes, to Eliza- 
beth-Ive, eldest dau. of James Burbidge, esq. 
Woodland Place, Guernsey.——At Bathwick 
the Rev. Alexander Bassett, of Great Chevere' 
House, to Philippa, only dau. of the Rey. 
Thomas Cooke, late Vicar of Westbury, Wilts. 
--—At Lorton, the Rev. Thomas James Clark, 
A.M. Vicar of Penrith, and late Fellow of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, to Miss Harriet 
Jopson, of Woodhouse, Buttermere.——At Ax- 
bridge, Somerset, George _ Gilbert, esq. 
of Sydenham, Kent, to Elizabeth-Fry, only dau. 
of the late Rev. Edward Crosse, of Colchester. 

12. At Carron Hail, Stirling, N. B. Lieut.- 
Col. Armine 8S. H. Mountain, C.B. of the Ca- 
meronians, to Charlotte-Anna, eldest dau. of 
Lieut.-Colonel Dundas, of Carron Hall.——At 
Baston, William Charles, only son of G. R. 
Denshire, esq. of Thetford House, Lincolnsh. 
to Emma, only child of Henry W. De Chair, 
esq.——At Warwick, John Thomas Raworth, 
esq. of Leicester, to Jane, third dau. of Wil- 
liam Collins, esq. M.P. 

13. At West Hackney, W. Hughes Hughes, 
esq. Barrister-at-Law, to Ellen, dau. of Joseph 
Oldham, esq. of Stamford-hill——At Barrack- 
pore, Major-Gen. G. Cooper, to Eliza-Frances- 
Henrietta, eldest dau. of the late Capt. Thos. 
Haslam, 25th N.1.——At Meerut, Peter Wil- 
liam Luard, esq. Lieut. and Adj. 55th Regt. to 
Emilia-Frederica, only dau. of the late C. R. 
Crommelin, esq. 

14. At Dublin, Lieut. Archibald J. M. Boi- 
leau, Madras Eng. son of Thomas Boileau, esq. 
Madras Civil Serv. and Judge of the Northern 
Division, Masulipatam, to Georgiana-Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of George Wilson Boileau, esq. of 
Monkstown, Dublin. 

15. At Camberweli, Rowland Hughes, esq. 
of the Old Kent-road, to Frances, only dau. of 
Edward Coombe, esq. of Park-road, Peckham. 
-——At St. Peter’s Walworth, Charles Lane, 
esq. of Sutherland-sq. to Margaret, third dau. 
of the late John Wills, esq. of Doctors’ Com-. 
mons and Dulwich. At Liverpool, Frederick 
Henry Villiers, esq. son of the late George 
Villiers, esq. to Jessie, dau. of the late Rev. 
Robert Shanley, Rector of Julianstown, lre- 
land.——-At Woodbury, near Exeter, Capt. A.R. 
Wilson, 14th Regt. B.N.I. to Anna-Saunders, 
eldest dau. of the late Capt. W. R. Smith, R.N. 

17. At Kdinburgh, W. G. Campbell, of 
Fairfield, Ayr, N.B. to M. Anne M‘Naughton, 
only dau. of the late John Henry Menzies, 
esq. second son of John Menzies, of Cul- 
dares, N. B. 

18. At Woodside, Cheshire, John Taylor, esq. 
of Bayswater, London, to Katharine-Mason, 
eldest dau. of Timothy Bourne, esq. of Liver- 
pool.—_—-At Abingdon, Berks. Rowland Neate, 
esq. of Tavistock-sq. to Emily-Meliora, eldest 
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dau. of William Graham, esq.——William John 
Chapman, third son of ‘Thomas Benson, esq. of 
Upper Woburn-pl. to’ Emily, youngest dau. of 
Nathan Horn, esq.*the Green, Bishopwear- 
mouth.—At Cheltenham, the Rev. Robert 
John Rolles, of New College, Oxford, to Anne- 
Catherine, second dau. of Pearson Thompson, 
esq. of Cheltenham.——At Lewisham, Kent, 
Thomas Sanders, esq. M. A. Fellow of King’s 
coll. Cambridge, and of the Inner Temple, 
barrister-at-law, to Mary-Prescott, second 
dau. of Richard Paterson, esq. of Eliot- 
place, Blackheath.—Andrew Moseley, esq. 
of Great Ormond-st. to Elizabeth-Anne, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. John Stoddart, D.D. 
Rector of Lowick and Islip, Northamptonsh, 
——At Honiton, C. F. Thorndike, esq. Lieut. 
Royal Art. only son of Captain Thorndike, 
of the same corps, to Mary-Ann, only child of 
the late William Vinicombe, esy. and grand- 
dau. of the late Gen. Vinicombe, of Plymouth. 

19. At Manchester, Geo. Clark Pauling, esq. 
to Ann Chapman, sister of J. Chapman, esq. 
Hill End House, near Mottram in Longden- 
dale-——At Derby, Edward Salusbury Rose 
Trevor, eldest son of the Rev. J. W. Trevor, 
Llanvaelog, Anglesey, to Joanna-Elizabeth- 
Adelaide, second dau. of the late Thos. Lloyd, 
esq. of Trawscoed, co. Montgomery.——At 
Edinburgh, the Hon. Augustus George Frede- 
rick Jocelyn, Capt. in Her Majesty’s Cara- 
‘bineers, son of the late and brother of the 
present Earl of Roden, and uncle to the 
Countess of Gainsborough, to Cecilia, second 
dau. of Major-Gen. Sir Neil Douglas, K.C. B., 
and K.C.H., commanding Her Majesty’s 
Forces in North Britain. 

20. At Edinburgh, Richd.-Brassey, youngest 
son of the late Kev. John Hole, of Wooltar- 
disworthy, to Ann-Burn, eldest dau. of Wm. 
Fergusson, esq. Surgeon to the Forces, Sierra 
Leone.——At Plymouth, Capt. Wm. Osborn 
Pellowe, Madras Army, son of the late Capt. 
Richard Pellowe, R.N. Stonehouse, to Emma- 
Selina-Soper, dau. of Mr. Richard Pellowe, 
of Liverpool.— At St. George’s, Bloomsbury- 
sq. John T. Still, esq. 34th Regt. only child of 
N. Tryon Still, esq. of Axminster, to Charlotte- 
Mallock, eldest dau. of Charles Bond, esq. of 
Axminster- At Milford, Hants, Charles, 
youngest son of the late George Williams 
Parry, esq. of Llydiarde, Cardigansh, to Maria, 
eldest dau. of Roderick Eardley Richardes, 
esq. of Penglais.——At Hessle, near Hull, 
Capt. Reynard, Ist Batt. Rifle Brigate, third 
son of the late Horner Reynard, esq. of Sun- 
derland-wick, Yorkshire, to Mary-Ann, only 
dau. of T. B. Locke, esq. of Hessle Mount. 
—At Hartlebury, co. Worcester, Richard 
Tattersall, esq. of Grosvenor-pl. to Charlotte- 
Mary, youngest dau. of the late Rev. W. J. 
Carless, of Felsted, Essex.—At Lee, Kent, 
Wm. Parsons, esy. of Pontardawe, Glamor- 
gansh. to Mary-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the 
jate Robert Ferguson, esq. of Deptford, Kent. 
——At Battersea, J. Charies Andreae, esq. of 
Crutched Friars, to Emilia, second dau. of 
Hennan Silem, esq. of Clapham Common.—— 
At Elden, Charles, third son of Richard Henry 
Cox, to Elizabeth-Rachel, eldest dau. of Wm. 
Newton, esg. and widow of Sir Mark Wood, 
Bart.——At Codford St. Peter, Wilts, Francis 
Webb, esq. of the Middle Temple, son of the 
late Richard Webb, esq. of Melchet Park, 
Wilts, to Mrs. Ingram, of Ashton Gifford. — 
At Bayonne, Jas. Ellis, esq. of Greenhill, near 
Bingley, Yorksh. third son of the late Lister 
Ellis, esq. of Liverpool, to Alethea, eldest dau. 
of —e James Graham, esq. her Majesty’s 
Consul at Bayonne. ——At Stogumber, Somer- 





set, Capt. W. B. Farrant, of Stoke St. Mary 
Taunton, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. John White, Vicar of Exminster, Peyou, 
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—At Longford, Notts, Henry Bacon Fector 
Dickinson, esq. Ga: t. 59th . to Catherine, 
second dau. to the late James Haffenden, esq. 
of Langford Hall, and of Tenterden, Kent. 

23. At Leckhampton, Rev. ‘Thos. B. Arm- 
strong, Vicar of Ballyvaldon, co. Wexford, 
third son of the late Andrew Armstrong, esq. 
and grandson of the late Capt. Armstrong, of 
Castle Armstrong, King’s co. to Isabella, 
youngest dau. of the late R. Fothergill, esq. 
of Caerleon, Monmouthshire. 

25. At Edinburgh, John Sparks, esq. of 
Crewkerne, Somerset, to Mary, eldest dau. of 
Sir Alexander Ramsay, Bart. of Balmain, 
Kincardineshire, and relict of the Rev. Burges 
Lambert, of Misterton, Somerset.——John 
Robert Hilton, esq. 11th Regt. to Betsy-Tanish, 
pe dau. of the late Major Robt. Clarke, 

-M.—At Liverpool, Capt. G. Hookey, Pay- 
master of the Chatham Division of Royal Ma- 
rines, to Sarah, dau. of the late Thos. Masor, 
esq. of Lincoln, and sister of Richard Mason, 
esq. town clerk of that city. ——At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. John Spencer Ashton Shuttle- 
worth, esq. of Hathersage Hall, Derbysh.-to 
Emily, eldest dau. of the late Bolton Peel, 
esq. Of Dosthill Lodge, Staffordsh.——At All 
Souls, Marylebone, Parkinson Oates, esq. of 
‘Tavistock-pl. Tavistock-sq. to Selina, eldest 
dau. of the late John Meadows, esq. of Braise- 
worth Hall, Suffolk. A 

27. At Clifton, A. F. Rolfe, esq. of Crick- 
howel, Breconshire, to Esther-Lockley, of 
Herbert-hall, Breconsh. niece of Capt. Wil- 
braham, R.N. of Clifton Vale.——At High- 
gate, Allan Edward, ~ of Dundee, to Ermin- 
Elizabeth, sixth dau. of the late George Wat- 
kin Kenrich, esq. of Woore Hall, Shropshire, 
and Mertyn, Flintshire. At St. Giles’s, the 
Rey. William Houlbrook, M.A. Incumbent of 
Wyke, near Halifax, to Fanny, only dau. of the 
late John Eicke, esq. of Hampstead.——At 
Manchester, Alexander George Paterson, 7 
son of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Wm. Paterson, K.C.H. 
to Eliza, eldest dau. of Daniel Broadhurst, 
esq.—At Northam, Joseph, second son of 
Joseph Gardiner, esq. of Highgate, to ~~ 
eldest dau. of Edward Reynolds, esq. of Ford- 
lands, Bideford.——At Deptford, Henry Court, 
esq. of Peckham, Surrey, to Mercy-Ruth, 
eldest dau. of Boyes Thornton, esq.—At 
Streatham, William-Langston, third son of T. 
B. Oldfield, esq. of Champion-Hill, Surrey, to 
Julia-Mary Miller, grand-dau. of Daniel Haigh, 
esq. of Furzdown Park, same county. 

Lately. At Delhi, Henry-Beresford Mel- 
ville, esq. Capt. 54th Nat. Inf. to Isabella- 
Macpherson, second dau. of the late Capt. 
Richard Rideout, of the Bengal Army.——At 
Southampton, Barnard Gregory, esq. of North 
Audley-st. to Margaret, the last surviving 
relative of the late John Thompson, esq. of the 
Priory, Hampstead, grand-dau. of the late Sir 
William Seton, Bart. of Aberdeen, and niece 
of the late Sir John Patterson, Bart. of Eccles, 
M.P. for Berwick, and Lady Hume Campbell, 
eldest dau. of the late Earl of Marchmont. 

March 1. At Great Malvern, Willoughby 
Wood, esq. eldest son of Charles Thorold 
Wood, esq. of South ee ay Lincolnsh. to 
Mary, youngest dau. of the late John Cler- 
vaux Chaytor, esq. of Spennithorne Hall. 

4. At Holbrooke, Suffolk, Capt. H. E. Austen 
late of 7ist Regt. Highland Light Inf. second 
son of Sir H. E. Austen, to we 
second dau. of the late John Reade, esq. of Hol- 
brooke House, near Ipewicn ay Hornby, 
John Hutton, esq. of Sowbar Hill, Yorksh. 
Caroline, second dau. of Thomas Robson, esq. 
of Holtby House.—At Felton, John Chand- 
less, esq. to Isabella, eldest dau. of George 
Burdon, esq. of Felton Park, Northumberland. 
~—aAt Seaton, the Rev, Henry-Skinner Tem: 
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ler, eldest son of the Rev. John 'Templer, late 
Jicar of Cullompton, to Frances-Anne, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. John Badcock, of Seaton._— 
At York, Lewis G. Jones, esq. of Wood Hill, 
co. Sligo, to Catharine-Townley, eldest dau. 





of Major Henry Dixon, late 81st Regt. At 
Plymouth, the Rev. Thomas Morton, M.A. late 
Gurate of St. Andrew’s, to Miss Knight.——At 
Paddington, Jeremiah Giles Pilcher, esq. of 
Camberwell, second son of Jeremiah Pilcher, 
esq. of Russell-sq. to Anna-Clarissa, eldest dau. 
oft. P. Bartley, esq. of Westbourne-terr. Hyde 
Park.——At yg ee Hants, Major Mar- 
tin, late of the King’s Dragoon Guards, to 
Dorothea, dau. of the late S. M. Clagstoun, esq. 
and granddau. of the late Edmund Walcott 
Sympson, esq. of Winkton, Ringwood. — 

6. At Charlton, next Dover, Robert Sillery, 
esq. M.D. Surgeon of the Forces, and late 35th 
Regt. to Eleanor, only dau. of the iate Rev. 
Thomas Smith, of Swaledale, near Richmond, 
Yorksh. and Rector of Bovinger, Essex.——-At 
Peckham, James Row, esq. eldest son of the 
late Rey. William Row, Rector of St. John’s, 
Cornwall, to Anne, second dau. of Mrs. Holder- 
ness.—At St. James’s, Clerkenwell, Lieut. 
Frederick Huse Chitty, of the 40th Madras 
N. Inf. to Eleanor-Jane, -“ dau. of the late 
Rev. Isaac John Brazier, Rector of Market 
Drayton, Salop.——At Bermuda, Jolin-Scott 
‘Fucker, esq. third son of the late Joseph 
‘Tucker, esq. Surveyor of the Navy, to Unity- 
Isabella, 2d dau. of Lt. Henry Hire, R.N. 

8. At 7 Northamptonsh. Jonathan Hill, 
esq. of Cholmondeley, Cheshire, to Lydia- 
Holmes, dau. of the late Thomas Bell, M.D. of 
Dublin.——At Worcester, T. J. Deverell, esq. 
Capt. 67th Regt. to Eleanor-Frances, second 
dau. of the late Richard Thomas Dixie, esq. 
and first cousin of Sir Wolstan Dixie, Bart. 

10. At Edinburgh, William Gates, esq. to 
Mary-Cameron, dau. of the Hon. Lord Robert- 
son, one of the Judges of the Court of Session. 

11. At Hove, Horace Alfred Ford, esq. of 
Tymaen, Glamorgansh. third son of G. S. Ford, 
esq. of Brighton, to Constantia-Campbell, third 
dau. of John King, esq.——At Paddington, 
Henry, son of John Masterman, esq. M.P. to 
Ellén, second dau. of N. 8. Chauncy, esy. 
At Streatham, Frederick Thomas Patterson, 
esq. 87th Royal Irish Fusileers, to Mary, second 
dau. of gd Wooler, esq. (late of Bombay), 
ef Upper Tulse Hill, Brixton, Surrey.— At 
Bath, George, second son of the late ‘Tomas 
Stokes, esq. Hean Castle, Pembrokeshire, to 
Harriet-Wilford, enly dau. of the late Captain 
Henry-Pelham Davies, 11th Regt. B.N.i.—— 
At St. Clement Danes, Robert Aitchison, esq. 
of Tollington Park, Hornsey, youngest son of 
the late William Aitchison, esq. of Edinburgh, 
to Elizabeth, second dau. of George Truwhitt, 
—~ Solicitor, of Cook’s-court, Lincoln’s-inn, 
and Long Lodge, Finchley.——At St Giles’s- 
jn-the-Fields, James Adamson, of Balloch, 
Forfarsh. and of Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister-at- 
Law, to Florence, fourth dau. of Charles Gus- 
tavus Whittaker, esq. of Barming-pl. Kent.—— 
At Yeovilton, the Rev. William Buckler, Vicar 
of Ilchester, to Mary-Ann, relict of Robt. Eng- 
tand, esq. of Hainbury House, near Ilchester. 

12. At Torquay, George-Nugent, eldest son 
of John Tyrrell, esq. of Sidmouth, to Anna- 
Maria-Louisa, fourth dau. of the late Rey. 
Craven Ord, M.A. of Greenstead Hall, Essex. 
——aAt Sculcoates, Richard Jameson Sissons, 
esq. to Rebecca-Lydia, third dau. of the late 
Richard Bailey, esq.of Oxford.—At Brighton, 
Capt. Rawson John Crozier, 20th Bombay Nat. 
Inf. to Emily-Jane, eldest dau. of John Bright- 
man, esq. of Brighton. 

- 18. At Dublin, William, son of Richard 
Smyth; esq. Harcourt-st, to Sarah-Eleanor, 
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dau. of Charles Butler, esq. M. D., Abbey 
View, Kill of the Grange, Dublin——At Ed- 
monstone, Sir James Gardiner Baird, of 
Saughton Hall, Bart., to Henrietta-Mary, 
eldest dau. of the late John Wauchope, esq. 
of Edmonstone.——At Paris, Thomas-Rolls 
Hoare, esq. of Lambeth, to Emma-Elizabeth, 
youngest dau. of the late Thomas Bird, esq. 
of Muswell Hill.——At Hitchin, Herts, the 
Rey. W. W. Wait, younger son of the late 
John Wait, esq. of Newhouse Awre, Glouc., 
to Sarah-Lucy, fourth dau. of the late J. M. 
Peirson, €sq. 

17. At Edinburgh, Samuel John Thomas, 
esq. second son of Samuel Thomas, ~~ of 
Cambridge-terr. Hyde Park, London, to Mrs 
Norton, of Sloane-street. 

18. At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, N. J. 
Dampier, esq. surgeon, third son of the late 
Rev. John Dampier, of Colinshays, Som., to 
Annie, only dau. of John Pratt, esq. 

20. At Sunning Hill, Berks, Alfred, fourth 
son of Peter Arkwright, esq. of Willersley, 
Derb. to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of G. H. 
Crutchley, esq. Sunning Hiil Park. At 
Bermondsey, Richard Cobb, esq. to Eliza, 
dau. of the late William Barker, esq. 

22. At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq. the. Hon. 
Cornwallis Maude, of the 2d Life Guards, to 
Clementina-Elphinstone, dau. of the late Adm. 
the Hon. Charles Fleeming.-—At St. James’s, 
Westminster, Frederick, third son of James 
Gray Mahew, esq. of Cambridge-terr. Hyde 
Park, to Sarah, only dau. of William Ager, 
esq. of Great Marlborough-street.——At St. 
Marylebone, Frank Fowke, esq. Royal Eng. to 
Louisa-Charlotte, eldest dau. of the Rev. R 
Rede Rede, of Ashmans, Suffolk. 

24. At Essex-st. Chapel, Thomas Solly, esy. 
barrister-at-law, of the Middle Temple, to 
Charlotte-Augusta, only dau. of Hollis Solly, 
esq. 





At Preston, near Cirencester, Henry 
William Cripps, esq. barrister-at-law, and 
Fellow of New college, Oxford, eldest son of 
the Rev. H. Cripps, to Julia, dau. of Charles 
Lawrence, esq. of the Querns, Cirencester. 
-——At Shotesham, Norfolk, Stephen Charles 
Denison, esq. of the Inner Temple, barrister 
at-law, to Susan-Anne-Frances, only dau. of 
the late Rev. John Fellowes, Rector of Shotes- 
ham.——At Hampton, Capt. Berners, of the 
Royal Art. to Elizabeth-Jane, eldest dau. of 
the late Vice-Adm. the Hon. Sir Charles 
Paget.——At Beddington, Joseph Laurence, 
esq. of Beddington, Surrey, to Louisa-Anne, 
second dau. of Sir Charles Rich, Bart.——aAt 
Westerham, Kent, Francis Henry Woodforde, 
esq. M.D. of Assford and Taunton, Somerset, 
to Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of Samuel Cotton, 
esq. of Lothbury,.and Lower Clapton.——At 
Oxford, J. Eustace Grubb, esq. of the Inner 
Temple and Lincoln’s-inn, second son of 
John Grubb, esq. late of Horsendon House, 
Bucks, to Julia-Catharine, second dau. of the 
late Rev. G. W. Hall, D.D. Master of Pem- 
broke coll. Oxford, and Canon of Gloucester. 
——At Abbotsham, near Bideford, the Rev. 
James Jones Reynolds, B. A., Curate of that 
place, eldest son of James Jones Reynolds, 
esq. of Winsford, to Eliza-Sophia, eldest dau. 
of Lieut.-Col. Hatherly, of Kenwith Lodge, 
Devon.——James Allen, esq. of York, to Mar- 
garet, second dau. of the late Dr. Greenhow, 
M.D. of North Shields. 

26. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Sills John 
Gibbons, esq. of St. Andrew’s Hill, Doctors’ 
Commons, to Anne, third dau. of William 
Crookes, esq. of Montagu-pl.—At Devon- 
port, Capt. George Woodfall, to Eliza-Sher- 
wood, eldest dau. of the late William Symons, 
esq. of Hatt, Cornwall, 
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Tue Bart or Eckemonr. 

April 2. At his seat, Silverton Park, 
Devonshire, in his 60th year, the Right 
Hon. George Francis Wyndham, fourth 
Earl of Egremont and Baron of Cocker- 
mouth, co. Cumberland (1749), the 
seventh Baronet, of Orchard Wyndham, 
co. Somerset (1661), a Captain in the 
Royal Navy, and F.s.A. 

The branch of the widely spread family 
of Wyndham, which becomes extinct in 
the legitimate male line by the death of 
this nobleman, attained the dignity of the 
peerage, in consequence of the marriage 
of Sir William Wyndham, the celebrated 
statesman, with Lady Catharine Sey- 
mour, second daughter of Charles Duke 
of Somerset, in 1708. In October, 1749, 
Algernon, the seventh Duke of Somerset, 
was created Baron of Cockermouth and 
Earl of Egremont, with remainder to his 
nephews, Sir Charles Wyndham, Bart., 
and Perey O’Brien Wyndham, sons of his 
sister Catharine, wife of Sir William 
Wyndham. Pursuant to the patent, on 
the death of the Duke, without issue, on 
the 7th Feb., 1750, these titles devolved 
on the first-named nephew, Charles, the 
second Earl. 

George Francis, the Earl now deceased, 
was born Oct. 1786, the eldest child and 
only surviving son of the Hon. William 
Frederick Wyndham, Minister at Flo- 
rence, (fourth son of Charles second Earl 
of Egremont,) by Frances Harford, na- 
tural daughter of Frederick Calvert, the 
last Lord Baltimore. 

He entered the Royal Navy in 1799, 
became a Lieutenant in 1806, Com- 
mander in 1810, and Captain in 1812. 
He was midshipman in his Majesty’s 
ship Canopus, in Sir John Duckworth’s 
action off St. Domingo, February, 1809; 
commanded his Majesty’s sloop Hawk 
from 1810 to 1812; and commanded the 
Bristol troop-ship from 1812 to the end of 
1814, in the Mediterranean, and at the 
siege of Tarragona. 

He succeeded his uncle, George 
O’Brien, the third Earl, Nov. 11, 1837, 
but only to the old entailed estates of the 
family in the west of England ; the old 
Percy estates at Petworth, &c. and large 
funded property, being left to the former 
Earl’s natural children, Colonel Wynd- 
ham and his brothers (see our vol. IX. 

22 

The last Earl of Egremont was in 
politics a staunch Conservative. He was 


a generous patron of the fine arts, and the 
splendid mansion at Silverton Park built 
by him, the erection of which occupied 
five years, is a magnificent monument of 
the elegance of his taste, being through- 
out a chaste development of pure Grecian 
architecture. 

His Lordship married Novy. 14, 1820, 
Jane, third daughter of the Rev. William 
Roberts, Vice-Provost of Eton College, 
and Rector of Warplesdon, Surrey, and 
sister to Capt. John Walter Roberts, R.N. 
but by that lady, who survives him, he 
had no issue. His remains were interred 
in the family vault at Orchard Wyndham. 





Tue Ear or Romney, 

March 29. At the Mote, near Maid- 
stone, aged 67, the Right Hon. Charles 
Marsham, second Earl of Romney and 
Viscount Marsham of the Mote (1801), 
fourth Baron of Romney (1716), and the 
eighth Baronet (1663), M.A., President of 
the Marine Society, and of the Society 
for the relief of persons imprisoned for 
Small Debts, a Vice-President of the 
Society of Arts, &e. 

His Lordship was born Novy. 22, 1777, 
the eldest child and only son of Charles 
the first Earl, by Lady Frances Wyndham, 
second daughter of Charles second Earl 
of Egremont. He was educated at Eton 
and at Christ Church, Oxford, where the 
degree of M.A. was conferred upon him 
April 15, 1801. His Lordship first en- 
tered Parliament in Nov. 1798, on a va- 
cancy for the borough of Hythe. In 1802 
his re-election was disputed, and he lost 
it by two votes, polling 90, while Mr, 
Godirey had 92. In 1803 he was returned 
for Downton, and he sat for that borough 
until 1806. 

At the general election in the latter 
year he was proposed for the county of 
Kent; but, finding the show of hands 
against him, he declined. He presented 
himself again for Hythe, and was returned, 
eae a contest, which terminated as fol. 
ows: 

Lord Marsham - « 149 
Thomas Godfrey, esq. . . 90 
Matthew White, esq. - 62 

Of the Parliament of 1807 we believe 
Lord Marsbam was not a member, until 
he succeeded to a seat in the House of 
Peers, on the death of his father, March 
1, 1811. 

In polities the Earl of Romney was a 
moderate constitutional Whig, He voted 
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for the impeachment of Lord Melville in 
1805; and in 1832 in favour of the Re- 
form Bill. Of late years he rarely inter- 
fered with political matters. In his 
earlier days he displayed considerable 
talents and habits of business, and he was, 
at one period, Chairman of the West 
Kent Quarter Sessions His last pub- 
lic act was a journey to Oxford to add 
his placet to that of the majority who, to 
preserve our Protestant Church and insti- 
tutions, voted for the degradation of Mr. 
Ward. Of the trading interests of Maid- 
stone he was a steady and liberal patron. 
The labouring poor also lose in his lord- 
ship a warm friend—one who did good in 
the most unexceptionable way, of giving 
abundant employment. The Earl was 
fond of building and making other im- 
provements upon his estates, and hence, 
for years past, he has given constant work 
to a considerable number of artisans and 
labourers. 

His death was the consequenee of a 
paralytic stroke, with which he was sud- 
denly seized two days before. 

The Earl of Romney was twice mar- 
ried. His first wife, to whom he was 
united on the 9th Sept. 1806, was Sophia, 
daughter of the late William Morton Pitt, 
esq. of Kingston, co. Dorset, cousin to 
the first Lord Rivers. Her Ladyship died 
Sept. 9, 1212, having had issue one son 
and four daughters : 1. Lady Sophia, mar- 
ried, in 1837, to Peter Richard Hoare, 
esq. eldest son of Peter Richard Hoare, 
esq. of Kelsey Park, Kent; 2. The Right 
Hon. Charles, now Earl of Romney; 3. 
Lady Frances, married in 1838 to Major 
Edward Charles Fletcher,younger, of Cor- 
sock, co. Galloway, who had married for 
his former wife the Hon. Ellen Mary 
Shore, sister to the present Lord Teign- 
mouth; 4. Lady Mary, married in 1836 
to Henry Hoare, esq. of Staplehurst, 
Kent ; 5. Lady Charlotte Marsham, un. 
married. 

The Earl married secondly, Feb. 9, 
1832, the Hon. Mary-Elizabeth, widow 
of George James Cholmondeley, esq. and 
second daughter of John-Thomas second 
Viscount Sydney, and by that lady, who 
survives him, besides a daughter still born, 
in 1833, he has left issue, 6, the Hon. Ro- 
bert Marsham, born in 1834. 

The obsequies of this lamented noble- 
man took place at All Saints’ Church, 
Maidstone, on Saturday, April 5. His 
body was buried in the family vault near 
the communion table; the funeral was 
studiously unostentatious ; the procession 
consisting of the hearse, three mourning 
coaches, and some seven or eight car- 
riages belonging to persons immediately 
connected with the family, Most of the 
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shops in the town were closed during the 
ceremony, in deserved respect to a noble- 
man who had always been a sterling friend 
to the tradesmen of Maidstone. 

The present Earl was born in 1808, and 
was M.P. for West Kent in the present 
Parliament. He married in 1832 Lady 
Margaret Harriet Montague Scott, sister 
to the Duke of Buccleuch and Queens- 
berry, and has issue three daughters and 
tivo sons, 





Lorp Cuurcui.e. 

March \0. At Brighton, aged 65, the 
Right Hon. Francis Almeric Spencer, 
Baron Churchill, of Wychwood, co. Ox- 
ford, Hereditary Ranger of Wychwood 
Forest, Colonel of the Queen’s Own 
regiment of Oxfordshire Yeomanry Ca- 
valry, D.C.L. and F.R.S. 

His Lordship was born Dec. 26, 1779, 
the younger son of George fourth Duke 
of Marlborough, K.G. by Lady Caro- 
line Russell, only daughter of John 
fourth Duke of Bedford. 

In Feb. 1801, he succeeded his uncle 
Lord Charles Spencer, without opposi- 
tion, as one of the knights in Parlia- 
ment for Oxfordshire, and he was re- 
chosen on four subsequent occasions, and 
continued to represent the county until 
his elevation to the peerage as Baron 
Churchill, by letters patent, August 11, 
1815. It is almost unnecessary to add 
that his politics had been those of the 
Tory party, then in power. 

He was created D.C.L. by the uni- 
versity of Oxford, June 15, 1803. 

He received a Commission as Captain 
of the Oxfordshire Volunteer cavalry 
July 13, 1803; and he was Colonel of 
the Yeomanry until his death. 

His lordship had been ill at times for 
several years, most of which he spent 
in Brighton, At the period of his death, 
however, he was in about his usual state 
of health, and his immediate dissolution 
was unexpected. 

Lord Churchill married, 25th Nov. 
1801, Lady Frances Fitzroy, fitth daugh- 
ter of Augustus-Henry third Duke of 
Grafton, by whom he had issue eight 
sons and four daughters, who are all 
living: 1. the Right Hon. Francis- 
(reorge, now Lord Churebill; 2. the 
Hon. George Augustus Spencer, Cap- 
tain in the 60th Rifles, who married in 
1234, Charlotte, only daughter of Major- 
Gen. Munro, of Teaminich, Ross-shire, 
and has issue; 3. the Right Hon. Caro- 
line Elizabeth Lady Cloubrock, married 
in 1830 to Lord Clonbrock, and has is- 
sue; 4, the Hon. Augustus Almeric 


Spencer, Major in the 44th Foot, who 
married, in 1836, Helen-Maria, second 
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daughter of the late Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell, Bart. G.C.B. and has issue; 5. the 
Hon. Frances-Elizabeth; 6. the Hon. 
and Rev. William Henry Spencer, M.A. 
Vicar of Urehfont, Wilts, who married, 
in 1838, Elizabeth- Rose, second daughter 
of T. Thornhill, esq. of Woodleys, and 
has issue; 7. the Hon. Henry-George ; 
8. the Hon. John-Welbore-Sunderland, 
Lieut. K. N.; 9. the Hon. Robert- 
Charles-Henry, Lieut. Royal Horse 
Artillery ; 10. the Hon. Louisa- Diana ; 
11. the Hon. Elizabeth-Charlotte ; and 
12. the Hon. Charles-Frederick-Octa- 
. Vius, 





Dr. ALLEN, Bisuor or Ety. 

March 20. At Ely, aged 75, the Right 
Rev. Joseph Allen, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Ely, official visitor of St. John’s, Jesus, 
and Christ’s colleges, Cambridge. 

Dr. Allen was formerly Fellow of ‘Tri- 
nity college, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated, B. A. 1792, asseventh Wrangler, 
M.A. 1795. He was tutor to the pre- 
sent Earl Spencer, whose father pre- 
sented him in 1808 to the vicarage of 
Battersea in Surrey. In 1806 he was 
appointed toa prebendal stall in West- 
minster Abbey ; and in 1829 he received 
from the Dean and Chapter of that 
church the living of St. Bride’s in Fleet- 
street, when he resigned Battersea. 

In 1834 Dr. Allen was consecrated 
Bishop of Bristol, and in Oct. 1836 (on 
which occasion the see of Bristol was 
united to that of (iloucester,) he was 
translated to Ely, to the care ot which he 
devoted himself with unremitted zeal and 
vigilance, manifesting on all occasions his 
firm attachment to the great principles of 
the Church of England, as settled at the 
Reformation. His intercourse with his 
clergy was marked by that frankness and 
candour which were distinguishing fea- 
tures in his character. He was a zealous 
and munificent supporter of any well-de- 
vised measure for improving the religious 
and social condition of the community, 
particularly for extending to the huinbler 
classes the benefits of a sound education 
on Church principles. Recently when 
two fellowships, one at St. John’s, the 
other at Jesus college, became vacant, 
his lordship showed his desire of reward- 
ing academical merit by throwing them 
open as prizes for general competition ; 
and in the disposal ot his Church patron- 
age, he was manifestly influenced by the 
same disinterested and honourable mo- 
tives. He was most affectionately be- 
loved by his family ; and the benevolence, 
integrity, and manly independence of his 
character will justly endear his memory 
to all who knew him, He was not aman 


of showy talents, or remarkably ambitious 
of literary distinction, nor did he place 
himself in the front ranks of any party, 
either in Church or State, but he was 
never backward in the performance of the 
duties of his station, whenever the pro- 
gress of legislation in matters ecclesias- 
tical called for his active interference. 

His publications were confined to a 
few Sermons and Charges, of which we 
can enumerate the following : 

The Dangers to which the Church of 
England is exposed both from without 
and within. A Sermon. 1892. 4to. 

A Charge. 1835. 4to. 

A Sermon at the Anniversary of the 
Bristol District Societies. 1835. 4to. 

An Ordination Sermon. 1836, 4to. 

A Charge. 1837. 4to. 

The funeral of Bishop Allen took 
place on the Ist of April. His body was 
deposited ina vault in the choir of the 
cathedral, and in front of the altar. 





Hon. Wituiam Cust. 


March 3. At his residence on Black- 
heath, aged 58, the Hon. William Cust, 
a barrister-at-law, one of the Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Customs ; bro- 
ther to Earl Brownlow. 

Mr. Cust was born Jan. 23, 1787, the 
fourth son of Brownlow first Lord 
Brownlow, by his second wife Frances, 
daughter and heir of Sir Henry Banks, 
Knt. He was called to the bar at the 
Inner Temple, May 13, 1814; and sub- 
sequently appointed a Commissioner of 
the Customs. 

He married, July 8, 1819, Sophia, se- 
cond daughter of the late Thomas Newn- 
ham, esq. of Southborough, co. Kent, 
and had issue five sons and three daugh- 
ters; 1. Sophia-Frances; 2. William- 
Purey, Lieut. in the E. I. Company’s 
service, who married, in May last, Emma- 
Matilda, only child of the late H. Chap- 
lin, esq. formerly Commissioner in the 
Deccan; 3. Katharine- Isabella; 4. 
James-Tyrell; 5. George-Frederick; 
6. Mary-Honoria ; 7. Arthur- Perceval ; 
and 8. Philip-Huet, who died an infant 
in 1830. 

Probate of the will of the Hon. Wil- 
liam Cust was granted on the 20th 
March, to the executors and trustees, the 
Hon. and Rev. Richard Cust, clerk, 
Rector of Belton, co. Lincoln, and the 
Hon. Sir Edward Cust, the brothers of 
the deceased. It is dated Dec. 15, 1831; 
gives 10002. to his wife for her imme- 
diate use, and leaves her the furniture, 
plate, wines, carriage, implements of 
husbandry, and farming stock for her 
absolute use; directs his trustees to con- 
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vert his real and petsonal estate into 
money, and invest the same on good se- 
curity; leaves a moiety of the dividends 
and interest to his wife for her life, and 
the other moiety to his children, together 
with the whole of the principal at the 
decease of their mother. The personal 
estate was sworn under 9000/, 





Six Joun Geers CorTeR“e Ls, Bakr. 

Jan. 26. At his seat, Garnons, Here- 
fordshire, aged 87, Sir John Geers Cot- 
terell, Bart. formerly M.P. for that 
county. 

He was born Sept. 21, 1757, the only 
son of Sir John Cotterell, who was 
knighted when Sheriff of Herefordshire 
in 1761, by Anne, only daughter and heir 
of John Geers, of Garnons, esq. 

Sir John Geers Cotterell first distin- 
guished himself in public life by bis ex- 
ertions in fostering the patriotic spirit of 
the country when threatened with foreign 
invasion. He was Colonel of the Here- 
fordshire militia from 1796 to 1803 ; was 
appointed a Colonel in the army in the 
former year, and he subsequently raised 
two battalions of volunteers, consisting of 
1937 rank and file, of the first of which he 
was appointed Colonel 8th Sept. 1803, 
and of the second the 24th of the follow- 
ing month. 

At the general election of 1796 he was 
proposed as a candidate for the city of 
Hereford, but retired before the poll. 

In 1802 he was returned for the county, 
under circumstances which indicated his 
great popularity.—It was the custom in 
Herefordshire for the candidates who had 
been nominated for the county at the 
Shire Hall, to proceed, with the sheriff 
and their retinues, to a large plain called 
Widemarsh, in the north suburbs of the 
city, and for the procession to remain on 
this spot for one hour before the sheriff 
declared the election. A few minutes 
peew to the expiration of the appointed 

our, Colonel Cotterell was proposed by 
an elector, who mounted for that purpose 
on the table on which the return of the 
two former members was already prepared, 
and awaiting the signatures of the sheriff 
and freeholders. 

Although no preparations had been 
made for the contest, Colonel Cotterell 
was the successful candidate ; the num- 
bers on the poll being 


Sir George Cornewall, Bart. 2592 
J. G. Cotterell,esq. . . . 2049 
Robert M. Biddulph, esq. . 1176 


The friends of Colonel Cotterell gave 
their second votes to Sir George Corne- 
wall, a proceeding which occasioned great 
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annoyance to the Duke of Norfolk, by 
whose powerful influence their unsuccess- 
ful opponent was supported. 

Each candidate had by agreement 
among their committees, though in contra- 
vention of the Treating Act, given re- 
freshment tickets to their respective sup- 
porters, and certain electors in the in- 
terest of Mr. Biddulph petitioned against 
the return of Colonel Cotterell for this 
offence. 

The result of the inquiry was to unseat 
the gallant Colonel ; but the county consi- 
dered the proceeding as so direct a viola- 
tion of an honourable compact, that John 
Mathews, esq. M.D. the chairman of 
Colonel Cotterell’s Committee, was elected 
to the vacancy without a shew of opposi- 
tion. 

At the outbreak of the rebellion in Ire- 
land in 1798, when it became necessary 
to accept the assistance of militia regi- 
ments in actual service in that distracted 
Kingdom, the Herefordshire, under 
Colonel Cotterell’s command, was one of 
the first to volunteer such service, and 
performed it with distinguished credit. 
And among the many excellent traits in 
the character of its then Colonel. few 
were more amiable than the steadiness 
with which he retained to the last his 
early friendships with those surviving bro- 
ther officers who had been his comrades in 
that service. 

The name of Sir John Cotterell bad 
been so long familiar—his public services 
so eminent—his frank and hospitable dis- 
position so universally known and acknow- 
ledged in the county of Hereford, that 
there were few who would not feel, in 
greater or less degree, that in his death 
one was lost, the very mention of whose 
name used to imply some sort of claim 
on their good-will or respect. 

Sir John Cotterell was emphatically a 
‘country gentleman.” Alike untainted 
with foreign fopperies and free from ruin- 
ous habits, he was a bond fide resident at 
the delightful seat which he had in effect 
created, and which his natural taste and 
persevering spirit of improvement had 
rendered so conspicuously attractive. 
There he was sure to be found in all in- 
tervals of leisure, keeping the hearth warm 
—cherishing agriculture — employing la- 
bourers—increasing the comforts of his 
cottagers—ornamenting his grounds —and 
in all quiet ways unostentatiously doing 
substantial service to his dependents and 
neighbourhood. 

An admirable likeness of Sir John Cot- 
terell, placed by subscription some years 
since in the Shire Hall at Hereford, will 
remain for a more lasting memorial of 
him, and also for a continued evidence of 
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the public esteem in which he was held 
by those whom he had faithfully served. 

A baronetcy was conferred on Colonel 
Cotterell, by patent dated Oct. 5, 1805. 

He was chosen M.P. for Herefordshire 
without an opponent in 1806, 1807, and 
1812; and in 1818 he stood another 
contest, when he was placed at the head 
of the poll— 


Sir J. G. Cotterell, Bart. 2175 
Robert Price, esq. . 1949 
Colonel Cornewall . 1775 


He was again elected in 1820, 1826, 
and 1830, and finally retired on the agi- 
tation of Parliamentary Reform in 1831. 

Sir John married, Jan. 4, 1791, Fran- 
ces Isabella, only daughter and heir of 
Henry Michael Evans, esq. .* Mary, 
daughter and heir of Benjamin Welling- 
ton, of Hereford, esq. By that lady, who 
died in 1813, he had issue three sons and 
six daughters. His elder son, Jobn 
Henry Cotterell, esq. died on the 3d Jan. 
1834, leaving issue by Pyne-Jessy, eldest 
daughter of Major-Gen. the Hon. Henry 
Otway Trevor, C.B. and niece to Lord 
Dacre, a son, John, now in his fifteenth 
year, who has succeeded his grandfather 
in the title. The second son, Henry 
Cotterell, esq. died in 1826. Thomas Cot- 
terell, esq. the youngest son, yet survives. 

The daughters are as follow: 1. Fran- 
ces-Mary; 2. Anne; 3. Mary, married to 
John Tayler, esq. of the Mythe, Glou- 
cestershire ; 4. Sarah ; 5. Caroline, 
married in 1828 to William Leigh, esq. 
of Roby-hall, co. Lancaster ; 6. Harriett, 
married in 1838 to the Rev. E. Hotham, 
Rector of South Cave, Yorkshire. 

The body of Sir J. G. Cotterell was 
interred on the 3d Feb. in the family 
vault at Mansel church, Herefordshire, 
attended by a large number of the 
neighbouring gentry. ‘The chief mourners 
were the Misses Cotterell, the present 
youthful Baronet, his mother, and the 
three sons-in-law of the deceased. The 
funeral service was performed by the Dean 
of Hereford. 





Sm WILLIAM HeyGArE, BART. 

Auy. 28. At his seat, Roecliffe, 
Leicestershire, in his 63d year, Sir Wil- 
liam Heygate, Bart. Chamberlain of 
London. 

Sir William Heygate was of a family 
which entered its pedigree at the Visi- 
tation of London in 1634. He was born 
June 24, 1782, the eldest son of James 
Heygate, esq. of Roecliffe, Leicester- 
shire, and Southend, Essex, « banker in 
London, by Sarah, second daughter of 
Samuel Unwin, esq. of Sutton, co. 
Notts. He served the office of Sheriff 


of London and Middlesex in 1811, was 
elected Alderman of Coleman-street ward 
in 1812, and arrived at the dignity of Lord 
Mayor in 1823. He was elected Cham- 
berlain about fifteen months before his 
death, after a contest with Sir John Pirie. 

He was created a Baronet by patent 
dated Sept. 15, 1831. 

Sir William Heygate married, May 
19, 1821, Isabella, fourth daughter of 
Edward Longdon Mackmurdo, of Up- 
per Clapton, co. Middlesex, esq. by 
whom he had issue four sons: 1. Sir 
Frederick- William, born in 1822, to 
whom H.R.H. the Duke of York stood 
sponsor, and who has now succeeded to 
the title; 2. William-Unwin; 3. Ed- 
ward-Nicholas; and 4. Robert-Henry- 
John, born in 1830. 

The will of Sir William Heygate has 
been proved at Doctors’ Commons ; when 
his personal estate was sworn under 
45,0007. There were peculiar cireum- 
stances attending the will. A short 
time previous to his death he desired his 
eldest son (who was in the habit of 
writing out documents for him,) to pre- 
pare his will from his dictation, and ac- 
cordingly on the day the same bears date, 
viz. the 19th July, 1844, he drew up in- 
structions for a will. When it was com- 
pleted the son proposed that it should be 
fairly drawn up for execution, but the 
deceased said, ‘‘ No, no, I will sign this ; 
there is no telling what may happen.” 
The draft occupied the whole four sides 
of a sheet of letter paper very closely 
written from beginning to end and from 
side to side, the last side being more 
closely written than the others, and no 
room whatever was left at the end for 
signature; the deceased, however, called 
in two of his servants to witness the 
execution, and signed his name in a nar. 
row space on the margin of the first side, 
aud the two servants also subscribed their 
names in continuation. The opinion of 
the Queen’s advocate (Sir John Dod- 
son) was taken, and probate granted. By 
this document an annuity is left to his 
wife, and the property under settlement ; 
the rest of the property, real and personal, 
he bequeaths to his sons, with the ex- 
ception of a few legacies and a gift to his 
servants. 





Str THomas Fowe tt Buxton, Barr. 
Feb. 19. At his seat, Northrepps, Nor- 
folk, Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, Bart. 
He was born on the Ist of April, 
1786, the eldest son of Thomas Fowell 
Buxton, esq. of Earl’s Colne, in Essex, 
by adaughter of Osgood Hanbury, esq. of 
Holfield Grange, in thesame county, Like 
many of our most distinguished men, he 
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was chiefly indebted to maternal influ- 
ence and example for those principles 
which led him to select the noble path of 
his distinction, For several years he was at 
school at Greenwich, under Dr. Burney, 
the brother of Madame D’ Arblay ; he pro- 
ceeded at the usual age to Trinity college, 
Dublin, where he passed each of thethirteen 
examinations (excepting only one) with 
the most distinguished success. When 
he had finished the usual academical 
course, he, as well as his intimate friend, 
the late John Henry North, received the 
university gold medal, which is given 
only to such men as have obtained in suc- 
cession all the previous prizes ; and such 
was the estimation in which he was held 
at Trinity college, that before he had 
attained twenty-one, he was pressed to 
stand as a candidate for the representa- 
tion of the university, with assurances of 
support on which he might have relied 
with confidence. In 1811 he joined the 
firm of Truman, Hanbury, and Co., and 
for several years devoted himself to busi- 
ness with all that energy and perseve- 
rance which he afterwards exhibited in 
more lofty pursuits. His connexion with 
the locality led him to a personal inves- 
tigation of the sufferings of his poor 
neighbours in Spitalfields: it was one of 
the peculiarities of Buxton's character, 
that where he had a great object in view 
he was never satisfied without diligent 
inquiry into the statistics of his case, and, 
so far as it was possible, he made the in- 
quiry for himself. His first public effort 
was made in a speech at the Mansion- 
house in 1816, on the Spitalfields distress, 
when the power of his appeal not only 
succeeded in obtaining large pecuniary 
contributions, but in establishing an ex- 
tensive and well-organized system of re- 
lief. His success on this occasion led 
him, in connection with his sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Fry, and his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Hoare, to examine into the state of our 
risons. He published the result of his 
abours in a small volume, entitled ‘* An 
Inquiry whether crime and misery are 
produced or prevented by our present 
system of Prison Discipline.’’ ‘This is 
an unpretending, but a powerfully-written 
work ; it immediately excited great at- 
tention, and led to the formation of the 
Prison Discipline Society, and ultimately 
to those grand improvements in our 
gaols which modern times have witnessed. 

Mr. Buxton now became known as a 
man well qualified for the public service 
in a higher sphere, and was induced by 
his friends to avail himself, in 1818, of 
an opportunity which then offered of 
standing for the borough of Weymouth. 
He was returned at the head of the poll, 
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and continued to represent Weymouth 
until 1837. During this long period he 
was exposed to frequent contests; but 
always retained his honourable position 
at the head of the poll, until he was de- 
feated by Mr. Villiers in the year last 
meationed. The cause of his defeat on 
this occasiun was, undoubtedly, no dimi- 
nution of personal attachment, but (the 
gradual increase of an adverse local in- 
fluence, arising from circumstances over 
which Mr. Buxton could exercise no con- 
trol. A curious incident, worth record- 
ing, occurred at this election: it strongly 
illustrates the great personal interest 
which Mr. Buxton bad the power of ex- 
citing among those who knew him 
best. Captain Penny, of the Royal Navy, 
had long been one of the active men on 
Buxton’s committees: he was an old 
man, exceeding ninety-two; the contest 
was virtually over by one o’clock, though 
the poll remained open till four; shortly 
before its close, the galiant veteran in- 
quired how it stood, and on hearing of 
the increasing majority, exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, 
if it is the last act of my life, Til go and 
vote for Buxton and Stephens.” No as- 
surances that it would be of no avail could 
induce him to spare himself the effort: 
he recorded his vote (we believe that it 
was the last that was received), and, re- 
turning home, he died within a few hours, 
while his wife was in the act of undress- 
ing him to put him to bed. He died so 
quietly that she did not perceive it at the 
moment, and almost his last remark was 
one of satisfaction at having been able to 
vote. 

After this defeat many applications 
were made to Mr. Buxton, to offer him- 
self for other places, and an intimate friend 
strongly urged upon’ him the duty of ac- 
cepting one of them; but he felt himself 
justified in quitting parliamentary life, 
and seemed to consider the rupture of his 
Weymouth connection as a kind of inti- 
mation from above, that it was time to 
draw his garments about him, and pre- 
pare for the close of his public career ; he 
did not, it is true, abandon the great 
cause to which he had devoted all the 
latter part of his life, but from this time 
he ceased to come forward as a public 
man. 

We have already mentioned that the 
subject of Prison Discipline was the first 
to which he gave his attention. It wasa 
natural transition to make from the reform 
of prisons to the amelioration of our Cri- 
minal Code. He proved himself an able 
ally of Sir James Mackintosh on this 
important question, and his powerful 
speech on the 23d of May, 1821, has ge- 
nerally been regarded as one of the best of 
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the many able speeches which effected the 
abolition of that draconic system! under 
which were enumerated 223 distinct capi- 
tal offences! He bestowed similar atten- 
tion upon the subject of Indian suttees ; 
nor would it be easy to mention any ques- 
tion of great moral importance upon which 
Mr. Buxton was wanting as a zealous 
advocate upon the side of humanity. But 
it was in 1§23 that he first came forward 
as the recognised successor of Mr. Wil- 
berforce. Mr. Wilberforce’s health had 
been long declining, and he felt that he 
must throw his mantle over younger 
shoulders. He selected Buxton for the 
man, and bequeathed to him the sacred 
trust with marked solemnity. Mr. Bux- 
ton’s first proceeding was to bring forward 
a resolution in 1823, that Slavery, “ being 
repugnant to the Christian Religion, and 
the British Constitution, ought to be 
abolished at the earliest period compatible 
with the safety of all concerned.” Mr. 
Canning moved an amendment upon this 
resolution, by inserting the words ‘‘ and 
interest” after the word safety; in this 
form the resolution was carried, and the 
first great step made in advance. But 
further progress was immeasurably slow ; 
even Parliament scarcely understood the 
question; the country was still less in- 
formed, and Buxton and his friends had 
long to fight an annual battle for informa- 
tion, toooften reluctantly supplied, and too 
generally useless when obtained. Even- 
tually, however, by infinite labour and 
perseverance, he obtained such evidence 
of the uniform decrease of the slave popu- 
lation, that when he announced his results 
in the House of Commons in 1831, ina 
speech of great power and research, the 
effect was decisive ; the question of eman- 
cipation was conceded, and the only re- 
maining problem was how to accomplish 
it ‘in a safe and satisfactory manner.’’ 
Subject to this condition, Lord Althorp 
announced, on the first day of the session 
of 1833, that Government would intro- 
duce a measure of emancipation ; it was 
carried triumphantly, and Mr. Buxton 
had the supreme satisfaction of at once 
striking off the fetters from 800,000 of 
his fellow-creatures. 

In his subsequent efforts for the abo- 
lition of the apprenticeship, Mr. Buxton 
persevered until he had accomplished all 
that the power of the British legislature 
could effect. After he quitted Parlia- 
ment he devoted himself to the task of in- 
vestigating the foreign slave trade, with a 
view to ascertain how it could be extin- 
guished ; and in 1839 published his work 
entitled ‘The Slave Trade and its 
Remedy.’’ This work produced an ex- 
traordinary sensation; the anti-slavery 
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enthusiasm had been suspended, but was 
not extinct, and the disclosures now made 
by Mr. Buxton revived it in all its force. 
So dreadful were these disclosures, that, 
but for the authority upon which the 
were given, and the accuracy with whic 
information had been obtained, they would 
have appeared incredible. The result 
was that many noblemen and gentlemen 
immediately associated for the purpose of 
providing the remedy, and the Prince 
Consort himself condescended to make 
his first appearance before the public as 
chairman of a meeting to support Mr. 
Buxton’s views, His ‘“‘ Remedy’ was 
the civilization of Africa by commercial, 
agricultural, and missionary enterprise. 
We forbear from entering upon the wide 
field of discussion which this subject pre- 
sents; it is too well known that the first 
step that was taken, in the form of an ex- 
pedition to the Niger, failed, notwith- 
standing every precaution that science, 
humanity, and experience could dictate ; 
but the results, sufficiently disastrous in 
themselves, were exaggerated and coloured 
to make them appear ten times worse 
than the reality; and thus the newly 
awakened fervour of the nation was sud- 
denly checked, while Buxton and his 
friends were charged, unfairly, with a re- 
sponsibility that, in truth, attached to 
nobody. 

There is no doubt that this disappoint- 
ment materially preyed upon Mr. Bux- 
ton’s spirits; not that he was distressed 
by reproaches, which, even if they were 
just, he could only have shared equally 
with such men as Lord J. Russell, Sir 
R. H. Inglis, Sir T. D. Acland, Lord 
Ashley, the Bishop of London, Dr. Lush- 
ington, and many others of equal rank 
and reputation, all of whom heartily con- 
curred in his views, and assisted in pro- 
moting them; but because he felt that the 
physical difficulties in the way of African 
civilization, by the only means likely to 
effect it, were infinitely greater even than 
he had anticipated; while a second ex- 
periment, so well arranged and so judicj- 
ously provided, seemed hopeless under 
the general despondency which the enemies 
of his principles had artfully encouraged. 
His general health appeared to break from 
this time. In 1840 he was created a 
Baronet, a dignity to which his public 
character and large private fortune well 
entitled him, but which he accepted rather 
as an acknowledgment of merit rendered 
valuable by the slanderous attacks which 
had been made upon him, than as an 
object of personal ambition. No man 
was more exempt from vanity than Sir 
Thomas Foweil Buxton; his manners 
were too plain, and his mind rw too ele- 
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vated for such a puerility. Buxton’s 
great merit as a public man consisted in 
his industry, his energy, and his straight- 
forward honesty of purpose. He never 
affected display, for he had the good taste 
to despise it; yet he was always favour- 
ably heard, not only because he was the 
acknowledged head of the religious party, 
but because his statements were stamped 
with authority ; they were known and felt 
to be true, and they were put forward 
with a manner and perspicuity which es- 
sentially belong to truth. It was his 
principle to address himself to the under- 
standing and not to the passions of his 
audience, and he rarely failed eventually 
in producing conviction. He was emi- 
nently a religious man, and those who 
knew him privately can testify to the 
earnestness and humble faith with which 
he always submitted the event of his im- 
portant labours, with pious resignation, 
to the will of God. He was a faithful 
and affectionate member of the Church of 
England; but he was not the man to re- 
gard sectarian differences as of importance, 
where he found hand and heart uaited in 
zealous effort for the good of mankind. 
Although he had selected for himself a 
peculiar path of charity, he was liberal in 
his support of all benevolent institutions, 
and particularly of the Bible and Mission- 
ary Societies, and such as had for their 
objects the education and improvement of 
the poor. 

He married, May 13, 1867, Hannah, 
the fifth daughter of John Gurney, esq., 
of Earlham Hall, Norfolk, and sister to 
that distinguished lady Mrs. Fry, by 
whom he had issue, with others, a son 
and heir, now Sir Edward North Buxton, 
who was born in 1812. 

Probate of the will of Sir Thomas 
Fowell Buxton, which was dated the 17th 
Oct. 1844, was granted, on the 25th 
March, to Sir Edward North Buxton, 
Bart. and Thomas Fowell Buxton, esq. 
the sons. The personal estate was sworn 
under 250,0007. He leaves his manu- 
scripts and papers to his son Edward and 
daughter Priscilla, either to publish or 
destroy, or to be kept by the survivor, in 
compliance with the wishes of his de- 
ceased sister Sarah Buxton, from whom 
he had recently derived an addition to his 
property. After several specific bequests, 

e leaves one-third of his share in the 


brewery to his wife, for her life ; appoints 
his son Charles to succeed to one-third, 
and leaves certain other portions to his 
family ; the remainder of his interest in 
the brewery he leaves to his eldest son 


and partner, Edward. ‘The plate pre- 
sented to him by his late constituents at 
Weymouth, and by his brothers, sisters, 
nephews, nieces, and all other relations, 
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he gives to his son Edward. The plate 
presented to him by the young people at 
Weymouth, he gives to his son-in-law, 
Andrew Johnston. The plate presented 
to him from the directors and members 
of the Alliance Assurance Company he 
gives to his sons, Thomas-Fowell and 
Charles. Other specific articles of plate 
he leaves to his daughters. He gives his 
college prize books to his son Edward and 
his children. Devises his freehold and 
leasehold estates at Runton and Felbrigg, 
in the county of Norfolk, to his son Ed- 
ward North Buxton; his freehold, copy- 
hold, and leasehold estates in Triming- 
ham, Sidestrand, Southrepps, Giming- 
ham, and all other places, in or near the 
county of Norfolk, to his sons Thomas 
Fowell Buxton and Charles Buxton, 
Directs the Beilfield estate to be sold, 
and, with the share in the partnership of 
the brewery and the residue of his per- 
sonal estate, to be held in trust to pay 
thereout 3000/7. a year to his wife, for her 
life. Appoints his son, now Sir Edward 
North Buxton, his residuary legatee. 

“ A Funeral Sermon for the late Sir 
Thomas Fowell Buxton, Bart. compris- 
ing full details of his life and death,” 
was preached on Sunday, March 16, at 
the district church of St. Mary, Spital- 
square, by the Rev. John Garwood, 
M.A., Incumbent, and has since been 
published. 

GENERAL Sik Tuomas SAUMAREZ. 

March 4. At his residence, Petit 
Marche, in the island of Guernsey, in 
the 85th year of his age, General Sir 
Thomas Saumarez, brother to the late 
Adm. Lord de Saumarez. 

He was the third son of Matthew Sau- 
marez, esq. of Guernsey, by his second 
wife, Carteret, daughter of Thomas le 
Marchant, esq. He purchased a Lieu- 
tenancy in the 23rd Foot in 1776, and 
joined the regiment in North America. 
He was present at the capture of New 
York and Philadelphia; assisted at the 
storming of Fort Washington, and the 
capture of 3,300 prisoners. He was after- 
wards employed in the destruction of the 
extensive military stores at Danburg. Jn 
1778 he was appointed Lieutenant of the 
grenadiers, and joined the brigade (of 
more than 50 companies) under Lord 
Cornwallis. He was subsequently at the 
severe action fought at Monmouth. 

In 1779 (then only 19 years of age) he 
purchased a company in the Welsh Fusi- 
liers. He served in most of the actions 
fought in America during the war; and 
was present at the siege of Charles Town, 
and of York Town, where he was taken 
prisoner. He was one of the thirteen 
captains for whom lots were drawn, when 
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a victim was demanded by General Wash- 
ington by way of retaliation, and the sen- 
tence of death fell upon Sir Charles As- 
gill. At the peace, in 1783, Capt. Sau- 
marez had the charge of the Ist division 
(3,000 men), which he marched to New 
York, within the British lines. In 1789 
he was removed to a company in the 7th 
Foot. 

In 1793 he was appointed Inspector of 
the Guernsey militia; soon afterwards 
acted as Assistant Quarter-Master-Ge- 
neral, and filled other staff appointments. 
In 1794 he attained the rank of Major in 
the army. He received the honour of 
knighthood (in consideration of his pro- 
fessional services) on presenting an ad- 
dress from Guernsey to George III. 
July 15, 1795. In 1798 he became a 
Lieut.-Colonel, Colonel in 1808, and 
Major-General in 1811. In 1812 he re- 
ceived the rank of Major-General, and 
was appointed Commandant of the gar- 
rison at Halifax, Nova Scotia. In 1813, 
he was President and Commander-in 
Chief of New Brunswick, on leaving 
which province he received an address of 
thanks. In 1812 was appointed Equerry, 
and afterwards Groom of the Bed-cham- 
ber to H. R. H. the Duke of Kent. He 
conducted the secret correspondence = 

e 


the enemy’s coast during the war. 
attained the full rank of General, June 
28, 1838. 

Sir Thomas Saumarez married, in 1787, 
Harriet, daughter of William Brock, esq, 


—_—_— 


GENERAL Sir CHARLES WALE, K.C.B. 


March 19. At Shelford, Cambridge- 
shire, aged 82, General Sir Charles 
Wale, K.C.B., Colonel of the 33d Foot. 

Sir Charles Wale was the son of Tho- 
mas Wale, esq. of Shelford. He entered 
the army at the early age of sixteen in 
1779, by purchase of an ensigncy in the 
88th regiment, then under orders for Ja- 
maica: but he returned to England next 
year, in consequence of being promoted 
to a lieutenancy in the 97th, with which 
he proceeded to the relief of Minorca; as 
that important island, however, had al- 
ready surrendered to the enemy, the 97th 
went into garrison duty at Gibraltar, 
where it continued during the whole of 
the celebrated siege which so strongly 
attracted the attention of Europe, and 
terminated so favourably for Great Britain 
in 1782. Inthe following year, be ob- 
tained, by purchase, a company in the 
12th regiment ; and (the war being ended) 
was placed on half-pay; but in 1786 he 
exchanged for full pay into the 46th, 
which regiment he accompanied to Ire- 
Jand, and thence to the Channel islands ; 
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but he again retired on half-pay, in con- 
sequence of his marriage. He then ac- 
cepted the office of Adjutant to the Cam- 
bridgeshire Militia, in which corps he 
subsequently held a Majority, which he 
retained till the year 1797, when he re- 
turned to the regular service as Captain in 
the 20th foot, and served under the Duke 
of York in Holland, being present at the 
battles of the 10th and 19th of September, 
as well as those of the 2nd and 6th of 
October, in which his regiment obtained 
great credit. In 1798 he returned to 
England aud was promoted to a Majority 
in the 85th, which corps he left next year 
for a Lieutenant-Colonelcy in the 67th, 
when he was again ordered to Jamaica ; 
from which station he brought home his 
regiment in 1800-], but accompanied it, 
in 1805, to the East Indies ; the climate 
of which, affecting his health, obliged him 
to revisit his native shores, where he ex- 
changed into the 66th. On the 25th of 
April, 1808, he was appointed Colonel 
by brevet, and in March next year was 
made Brigadier-General on the West 
India Staff. Here at length this excellent 
officer, who had seen so much service in 
various parts of the world, obtained that 
opportunity of acquiring distinction in his 
profession which is so earnestly coveted 
by all men of spirit and ability. Being 
ordered with his regiment to the attack 
on Guadaloupe, in Feb. 1810, he con- 
tributed chiefly by his acuteness, decision, 
and gallantry, to the speedy capture of 
the island, and to the consequent saving 
of numerous lives on each side. For his 
brilliant conduct and wounds on this oc- 
casion he received an important command 
in the captured island, and subsequently 
succeeded to the command of all the 
troops there stationed. In 1812 he was 
appointed to the government of Marti- 
nique, which he held until the restoration 
of that island to Louis X VIII. 

On the enlargement of the order of the 
Bath in Jan. 1815, he was nominated a 
Knight Commander. In 1821 he at- 
tained the rank of Lieut.-General ; and 
that of General in 1838. In Feb. 1831 he 
obtained the Colonelcy of the 33rd regi- 
ment of foot, as a final reward of the 
long and faithful services which be had 
rendered to his country. He then retired 
to his family seat at Shelford, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, where he lived full of honours, 
and universally esteemed as a distin. 
guished soldier, an upright man, and a sin- 
cere Christian. It only remains to be said, 
that in manners he was a fine example of 
the good old English school ; and that in 
politics he was of the high Conservative 
party ; though he allowed no difference 
of opinion in this respect to estrange him 
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from those who mage ws, | enter- 
tained sentiments different from his own. 

Sir Charles Wale was three times 
married; first, in 1793, to Louisa, third 
daughter of the Rev. C. Sherrard, of 
Huntingdon; secondly, in 1803, to the 
third daughter of the Rev. W. Johnson, 
of Stockton-on-Tees; and, thirdly, in 
1815, to Henrietta, daughter of the Rev. 
Thomas Brent, of Croscombe, co. So- 
merset. He has left 7 sons and 5 daugh- 
ters; his eldest son was a Fellow ofSt. 
John’s college, Cambridge, whence he 
obtained the rectory of Sunning-hill, near 
Windsor. His eldest daughter was mar- 
ried to Dr. Sherlock Willis, and his 
second to M. B. Ffolkes, esq. son of 
Sir W. B. Ffolkes, Bart. Two of his 
sons are following their father’s pro- 
fession in the Bengal Service, one in the 
Navy, and another at the Bar. His esti- 
mable lady survives him. 


Genera Henry WitiaMs. 
Feb. 16. At Chalk-farm, Kent, in 
his 80th year, General Henry Williams. 

He entered the army as Ensign in the 
13th Foot, the 25th Dec. 1778, and was 
made Lieutenant on the 16th of Feb. fol- 
lowing. In Novy. 1780 he sailed with 
his regiment for Barbadoes, and arrived 
the 13th of January 1781. Three days 
after he embarked on board the Alfred 
man-of-war, with two companies to do 
duty as marines, and debarked at the 
taking of St. Eustatia the 3rd of the fol- 
lowing month. In August he embarked 
with the flank companies of the 13th, 
for Antigua; and the 24th Jan. 1782, 
was sent with his corps to the relief of 
St. Kitt’s, then attacked by a French 
force under the Marquis de Bouillée. 
It was afterwards sent on boardthe Menta- 
gue man-of-war to do duty as marines, 
and there remained till March, 1782, 
when the 13th disembarked at Antigua. 
Lieut. Williams returned to England in 
July 1782. 

The 3ist of May 1788, he was appointed 
Captain Lieutenant in his regiment; 
and the 5th of May 1789, obtained his 
company. In September of the latter 
= he again embarked for Barbadoes. 

n March 1790, he returned to England. 
In Feb. 1792, he rejoined the regiment 
at Kingston, Jamaica, and in December 
came home, from ill health. On the Sth 
of May 1794, he succeeded to a Ma- 
jority in the 13th; the 22nd of August 
following was appointed Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel, by brevet ; and subsequently raised 
the late 120th regiment. The 24th of 
wf 1796, he was appointed Inspecting 
Field Officer of the Salop recruiting dis- 

. trict, in which situation be continued un. 
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til promoted to the rank of Brigadier- 
General. On the Ist of Jan. 1800, he re- 
ceived the brevet of Colonel; and on the 
20th of June 1804, was appointed Bri- 
gadier-General, and to command the 
Shropshire brigade of yeomanry and vo- 
lunteers, from which he was removed to 
the Staff, at Norman Cross, the 24th of 
June 1806. He attained the rank of 
Major-General the 25th of April 1808 ; 
that of Lieut.-General the 4th of June 
1813, and the full rank of General the 
22d of July 1830. 


Masor-GENERAL CLEMENT HILL. 

Jan. 20. Atthe Falls of Gairsoppa, 
in the province of Canara, aged 63, Major- 
General Clement Hill, secondin command 
at that presidency under the Governor 
Lt.-Gen. the Marquess of Tweeddale, 
commanding the Mysore division of the 
Madras army ; andan Equerry to H.R.H. 
the Duchess of Kent. 

Major-Gen. Hill was a younger brother: 
of the late General Lord Hill. He was 
born April 16, 1782, the sixth son of Sir 
John Hill, Bart. M.P. for Shrewsbury, 
by Mary, daughter and coheir of John 
Chambre, esq. 

He entered the army as an Ensign in 
the Royal Horse Guards, the 22d Aug. 
1805; became Lieutenant 6th March 
1806; Captain, 4th April1811; Major, 
19th December of that year; Lieut.-Co- 
lonel, 30th Dec. 1813; Colonel, 21st 
June 1827; and Major-General, 10th 
Jan. 1837. This gallant officer was a 
Peninsular and Waterloo man. He landed 
in Portugal in 1808, and served through- 
out the campaigns that followed, as aide- 
de-camp to his brother, Lord Hill. He 
served also during the campaignof 1815. 
He was slightly wounded at Oporto in 
the passage of the Douro, and slightly at 
the battle of Waterloo. He was un- 
married. 


Vicr-Apmirat WoLtastTon. 

Feb. 19. At Bury St. Edmund’s, in his 
78th year, Charles Wollaston, esq. Vice- 
Admiral of the Blue. 

Adm. Wollaston was the third son 
of the Rev. Frederick Wollaston, LL.D. 
formerly Lecturer of St. James’s, Bury, 
also Rector of Woolverstone in Suf- 
folk, and Peakirk in Northamptonshire, 
a Prebendary of Peterborough, and one 
of H. Chaplains, by his second 
wife, Priscilla Ottley. He entered the 
Navy in the year 1781; was made a 
Lieutenant in 1790; Commander, in 
1796; Captain, Jan. 1, 1801; Rear-Ad- 
miral, August 1840; and Vice- Admiral 
of the Blue at the last promotion in No- 
vember 184]. He was Midshipman of 
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the Formidable in Rodney’s actions. 
When Commander, he had the Cruiser of 
eighteen guns on the North Sea station, 
where he captured six French privateers, 
carrying in the whole 68 guns and 282 
men. At the renewal of the war in 1803, 
he was appointed to a command in the 
Sea Fencible service, between Blackwater 
and the Stour. 





Lieut.-Cotoney Batterssy, C.B. 

Dec.18. At his residence, Listoke, 
Louth, Ireland, Lieut.-Colonel Francis 
Battersby, C.B. 

This officer entered the army as En- 
sign in the 8th Foot in 1796; was ap- 
pointed Lieutenant 10th Aug. the same 
year ; Captain, 10th April 1801; Major, 
11th May 1809; and Lieut.-Colonel in 
the Glengary Fencibles 6th Feb. 1812. 

From July 1799 to Aug. 1800, he 
served in Minorca; in Egypt from 
March to Nov. 1801; and was in the 
actions of the 13th and 21st March, and 
12th May of that year ; at the investment 
and surrender of Alexandria ; and during a 
part of the period commanded his regi- 
ment. He embarked from Egypt for 
Malta, and from thence went to Gib- 
raltar, where he remained until Aug. 
1802, and was then placed on half-pay. 
In May 1803, he was restored to tull- 
pay in the same corps—the Sth Foot. 
He served in the expedition of 1807 to 
Copenhagen. In Jan. 1308, he embarked 
tor Nova Scotia, and in Dec. of that 
year, sailed from Halifax to Martinique, 
where he had the honour of leading the 
attack that carried the bridge on the 
morning of the 2nd Feb. 1809, and was 
several times warmly engaged with his 
company. He returned to Nova Scotia 
in April, and was in the same month ap- 
pointed Deputy - Quartermaster - General 
to the Army in that province. 

Lieut.-Colonel Battersby was many 
years on the half-pay of the Glengary 
Fencibles. For bis services he was ap- 
pointed a Companion of the Bath. 

Epwarp Grove, Esa. D.C.L. 

March 7. At Shenstone Park, near 
Lichfield, in his 76th year, Edward 
Grove, esq. D.C.L. a Deputy Lieu- 
tenant of Staffordshire. and for many 
years anactive magistrate for the counties 
of Stafford and Warwick. 

Mr. Grove was grandson of William 
Grove, esq. D.C.L. formerly M.P. for 
Coventry, and the eldest son of William 
Grove, esq. D.C.L. of Honiley, High 
Sheriff of Warwickshire in 1773, by Lucy, 
eldest daughter of Major Edward Sneyd, 
youngest son of Ralph Sneyd, esq. of 
Bisbton, co, Stafford. He was uncle to 
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the late Lady John Russell, dowager Lady 
Ribblesdale, who was the daughter of 
Thomas Lister, esq. of Armitage Park, 
by Mary Grove. 

Mr. Grove purchased Shenstone Park 
of Lord Berwick in 1797. 

He was twice married: first, on the 
5th July 1792, to Caroline, third daughter 
of the Very Rev. Baptist Proby, Dean of 
Lichfield, and niece to John first Lord 
Carysfort, by which lady, who died in 
1800, he had issue two sons: 1. Edward 
Grove, esq. M.A. a_ barrister-at-law; 
2. Francis Grove, esq. Commander R.N. 
who married, in 1825, Emily, only child of 
the late George Ure, esq. of the Hon. 
E.I.C. service, and secondly, in 1839, 
Mary, eldest daughter of the late William 
Roberts, esq. and has issue by both mar- 
riages. 

The late Mr. Grove married secondly, 
May 9, 1809, Emilia, second surviving 
daughter of the late Sir Edmund Cradock 
Hartopp, Bart. and by that lady, who sur- 
vives him, he has left three other sons : 
3. the Rev. Edward Hartopp Grove, 
M.A. Fellow of Brazenose college, Ox- 
ford; 4. Robert, an officer in the 90th 
Regiment ; and 5. Edmund-Sneyd,R.N.; 
and two daughters, Marianne, and Matil- 
da-Jane. 





E. W. A. Daummonp Hay, Esq. F.S,A. 

March 1. In his 60th year, Edward 
William Auriol Drummond Hay, Esq., 
@onsul-General in Morocco, princi 
clerk in the Lyon Office of Scotland, and 
F.S.A. Lond. and Scot. 

Mr. Hay was born April 4, 1785, the 
eldest son of the Very Rev. Edward 
Auriol Drummond Hay, D.D., Dean of 
Bocking, fifth son of the Right Rev. 
Robert Lord Archbishop of York, (and 
uncle of the present Earl of Kinnoull,) 
by his first wife Miss Elizabeth Devisme. 

In the earlier part of his life Mr. Hay 
held a commission in the 73rd Regiment, 
and served as Aide-de-camp to Major- 
General Robertson, of Lude, who com- 
manded in the Eastern district. He was 
also at Waterloo. 

In 1822 he published a dissertation on 
a free-stone group of a Roman sphynx 
discovered in the excavations for the 
foundation of the hospital at Colchester ; 
a reply to which was given in our Ma- 
gazine for Feb. 1822, vol. xcui. i. 107. 

Mr. Hay had been unwell for some 
time, but not to a degree that excited in 
his friends any epprehension of e fatal 
termination—a result that may not un- 
reasonably be traced to great mental ex- 
citement and physical exertion in his 
negotiations for the settlement of poli- 
tical differences between France and the 
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state to which he was accredited. He 
married Dec. 11, 1812, Louisa Margaret, 
only daughter of John Thomson, esq., by 
whom he hud issue, first, Edward Hay 
Drummond, esq. President of Council in 
the Virgin Islands, who married in 1838, 
and has issue; 2nd, Louisa, married Nov. 
26, 1838, to G. C. A. Norderling, esq.; 
3rd, Thomas Robert, Lieut. 42d Royal 
Highlanders; 4th, Elizabeth Catharine, 
married, 1840, W. Greenwood Chapman, 
esq., of Foot’s Cray hill, Kent; 5th, 
Theodosia, married, 1844, Mons. P. Vic- 
tor Maubousson, attached to the French 
Consulate in Morocco. 


Rev. Henry Carp, D.D. F.R.S. 

In our December Magazine, p. 651, 
we gave a slight notice of this gentleman, 
together with a list of his works. Having 
now been favoured with a fuller and more 
correct sketch of his life, we have much 
satisfaction in presenting it to our readers, 

Dr. Card was born at Egham, in 
Surrey, on the 6th May, 1779. At the 
age of ten he was removed from a private 
school at Woodford and placed under Dr. 
Thompson at Kensington. ‘Thence he 
went to Westminster school in 1792, and 
four years afterwards, having reached 
the sixth form, he entered at Pembroke 
College, Oxford, where he carried the 
reputation of possessing both solidity and 
quickness of parts. In October 1799 he 
took his degree of B.A., in November 
1805 that of M.A., and in June 1823 
that of D.D. 

A list of his works having appeared in 
the former notice, it is unnecessary here 
to again enumerate them, a few remarks, 
however, with reference to them may 
not be unacceptable. His first per- 
formance, when only in his 24th year, 
was the * History of the Revolution in 
Russia,’’ the first edition of which ap- 
peared in 1803, and was dedicated to 
Lord Henry Petty (the preseat Marquess 
of Lansdowne), his contemporary at 
Westminster. Of this work, together 
with that which appeared in 1804, ‘* His- 
torical Outlines of the Rise and Es- 
tablishment of the Papal Power,” we 
may justly observe, that it is doubtful 
whether any two works, written at so 
early an age, show a greater degree of re- 
search, more command of language, or 
stronger intellectual endowments than 
these. 

“The Reign of Charlemagne,” &c. 
came out in 1807, and is thus spoken of 
in the Monthly Review: ‘* We must 
allow that the performance shews its 
author to be a man of enlarged views and 
liberal sentiments,” and again, ‘‘ we are 
beholden to him for a fair, authentic, and 
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well-digested account of a highly in- 
teresting period.” His ‘‘ Dissertation 
on the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper ”’ 
was considered by the Jate Dr. Vincent, 
Dean of Westminster, one of the most 
masterly refutations of the Hoadlyan 
scheme of it which had been published. 
The serinon on the Athanasian Creed 
was preached at a visitation of the Arch- 
deacon of Worcester, at Worcester, and 
it has reached a fourth edition; in the 
review of it inthe Gentleman’s Magazine 
it was remarked, that ‘‘ this discourse, 
like the other works of that erudite 
scholar, is distinguished by forcible rea- 
soning, and ardent zeal for the truth.” 
The last of his works that we shall 
refer to is the ‘* Dissertation on the An- 
tiquities of the Priory of Great Mal- 
vern,” which appeared in 1834. ‘This 
book was dedicated to H.R.H. the 
Duchess of Kent, and was written chiefly 
with a view to obtain subscriptions to- 
wards the extensive repairs of the parish 
church which were then in progress, and 
it was highly successful in its object. 

Dr. Card was elected Fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1820; Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries in 1821; and in 
1839 an Honorary Member of the ‘ So- 
ciété Francaise de Statistique Univer- 
selle ;?? he was also a Member of the 
Royal Society of Literature, and a Fellow 
of the Statistical Society. 

On 24th May 1803 he was ordained 
Deacon by Bishop North, and on 31st of 
same month, Priest by Bishop Fisher. 
His first preferment was the living of 
Sassey and Wolferlow, in the county of 
Hereford, which he received in June 
1812 from the late Sir T. E. Winnington, 
Bart. In August 1812 he was appointed 
Chaplain to the Dowager Viscountess 
Gage. In June 1815 he was presented 
to the vicarage of Great Malvern by E. 
T. Foley, esq. of Stoke Edith Park, and 
in June 1832, by the same patron, to the 
vicarage of Dormington cum Bartestree, 
co. Hereford. 

Great Malvern Church had been for 
many years in a most dilapidated state, 
but in 1812 and 1813 some repairs were 
made. Much, however, remained to be 
done, when, ‘‘in a propitious hour, the 
Rev. Dr. Card was inducted to the 
vicarage, and that gentleman immediately 
directed his attention to the repairs which 
were still requisite;”* a new subscription 
was then set on foot. A letter with re- 
ference to these repairs, dated 11th July, 
1816, and signed ‘‘ An Old Visitor to 
Malvern,” which appeared in our vol. 
LAXXVI. ii. 35, states that Dr Card 
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had raised above 5007. in a very short 
time, without causing a single levy to 
be made on the parish. In June 1826 
Dr. Card was presented by the parishioners 
and visitors with two salvers, ‘‘ as (ac- 
cording to the translation from the Latin 
inscription) a pledge of respect and 
affection well deserved alike on account 
of the restoration, by his zeal and care, 
of a most venerable edifice, whence as 
much honor has accrued to religion, as 
accommodation and advantage to the wor- 
shippers of God ; on account of his clear, 
spirited, and eloquent exposition of the 
divine word ; and on account of the 
duties of pastor which have been most 
ably fulfilled by him during a space of ten 
years.” 

In 1834 considerable repairs of a sub- 
stantial nature were done to the exterior 
of the church, and the battlements and 
pinnacles of the nave and porch were 
restored, and at the same time the ac- 
cumulated soil to the depth of between 
two and three feet, was removed from 
the foundations on the north side, which 
were thoroughly renovated. In 1841 the 
remainder of the exterior, the tower ex- 
cepted, was completely restored. During 
the time of his incumbency of Great 
Malvern, he raised, by his individual ex- 
ertions about 3,000/. for church repairs 
and restorations, besides about 400/. by 
church rates, which, through his in- 
fluence, were granted by the parish for 
urnamental works. Looking at all that 
Dr. Card has done for Great Malvern 
Church, we may safely affirm that his 
name will be handed down to posterity as 
one of its greatest benefactors, and, by 
his deeds, as there shewn in such bold 
characters, be has raised a2 monument to 
his memory which will endure until the 
edifice itself shall cease to be. 

He was also well qualified to discharge 
the duties of a minister in a place like 
Great Malvern, where persons of the 
highest rank were wont to resort during 
the summer season, He was much ad- 
mired as a preacher as well as a reader, 
and possessed those qualifications of 
voice, manner, and impressiveness of 
delivery, which alike command in the 
pulpit and in the desk the attention of 
anauditory. The late Bishop Jebb, ina 
letter to the late Countess Harcourt, 
writes that he saw Malvern Chureh 
‘* filled by a very large and attentive con- 
gregation, and having altogether, more 
impressively than I have often witnessed, 
the appearance of what a church ought 
to be, * * * * My conclusion was, ‘that 
such a congregation must be well taught ; 
nor, when Dr, Card ascended the pulpit, 
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were my anticipations disappointed, The 
sermon was excellent, intelligible to all, 
the production of a scholar and a divine, 
animated throughout by a piety equally 
removed from austerity and compromise. 
It were, indeed, devoutly to be wished 
that our great churches in general had 
officiating ministers like Dr. Card.” 
Such was his eloquence and his ability 
to plead in behaif of charity, that by his 
first efforts in such a cause, in a sermon 
preached at St. John’s Church, Margate, 
in August 1812, for the benefit of the 
‘*Sea Bathing Infirmary,” he collected 
106/. 8s. 6d. the largest sum ever re- 
ceived on such an occasion for that insti- 
tution, and this, notwithstanding all the 
other churches and chapels in the Isle of 
Thanet, were open for similar contri- 
butions on the same Sunday. At Great 
Malvern be raised in this manner from 
the year 1820 to 1840 the sum of 1,024/. 
Dr. Card did not for some time pre- 
vious to his death enjoy good health, but 
he was not in such a state as to cause 
alarm in his family ; in the spring of 1844, 
however, it was thought advisable that he 
should seek change of air, and, accord. 
ingly in April he went to Ryde, from 
which he derived much benefit, and after 
remaining there until the end of May, 
he left on his return home; it was on 
going away from this place that he met 
with the accident which terminated in his 
death. It appears that owing to some 
mistake he went on board the wrong 
steamer, and that on stepping from the 
boat which brought him back to the pier 
he missed his foot and fell into the water, 
and also cut the shin of his left leg; the 
accident, however, was thought of trifling 
consequence, and, on his reaching Lon- 
don, although it was considered advisable 
he should keep quiet, no apprehension 
was entertained, und the wound appeared 
to be going on well ; after remaining there 
about three weeks he went home. Shortly 
after his arrival at Malvern unfavourable 
symptoms shewed themselves, which 
were soon followed by mortification, and 
he grew rapidly worse, when his medical 
attendants considered that the only chance 
which remained of saving his valuable 
life was the amputation of the leg, which 
operation was performed on 26th June; 
all that could be done was, however, of. 
no avail, for after lingering until the 4th 
August he finished his earthly career. 
During nearly the whole of his long 
illness his sufferings were of the severest 
nature, and nothing could exceed the 
fortitude with which they were borne, 
nor the Christian spirit of resignation to 
the divine will which supported him 
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through his trials. He was buried in the 
parish church on 12th August; the fol- 
lowing account of the funeral appeared in 
the Worcester Herald :— 

“‘The remains of the late Rev. Dr. 
Card, Vicar of Great Malvern, were in- 
terred in the family vault in the abbey 
church, on Monday morning last. In 
conformity to the wish of the lamented 
deceased, the solemnity was conducted in 
the most private and unostentatious 
manner. The body was carried to the 
church by servants and others employed 
at the vicarage, and followed by Mr. 
Henry Card, the Rev. Mr. Pillans, Mr. 
Bridge of Mathon Lodge, and another 
gentleman, brother-in-law we understand 
of the deceased, as chief mourners, 
Mr. Addison and Mr. West, surgeons, 
and Messrs. Archer and Fancourt, church- 
wardens. The pall was borne by the Rey. 
A. B. Lechmere, Rector of Hanley 
Castle, Rev. Mr. Custins, Rector of 
Colwall, Rev. Mr. Romney, of Maddres- 
field, Rev. Mr. Philpotts, of Maddres- 
field, Rev. Mr. Dean, of Colwall, and 
Rev. Mr. Baumgarten, of Malvern. 
Several other clergymen of the vicinity, 
and others staying at present in Malvern, 
accompanied the sad procession, and it 
was closed by a long train of the pa- 
rishioners of all classes.’ 

In order to testify the affectionate re- 
gard in which his memory is held by his 
late parishioners, a sum of money has 
been raised in the parish to erect an 
obituary window in the church to his 
memory. 

But not only in Malvern is his character 
and worth held in high estimation. His 
diocesan, the Bishop of Worcester, al- 
luded to him in a manner the most gratify- 
ing to his family and friends, in a sermon 
for the benefit of the charity schools of 
the parish, preached on Ist September in 
Great Malvern Church; the following 
extract from it (kindly communicated to 
the writer of this sketch at his request) 
will be read with much interest. 

‘‘ With regard to them (the charity 
children), indeed, I cannot refrain from 
pressing one point upon your considera- 
tion, which I feel sure will have no little 
weight with those who are now lament- 
ing the loss which this parish has sustained 
in the departure of their late respected 
minister. ‘That voice which not many 
weeks since recommended the word of 
God by his eloquent preacinhg in this 
splendid edifice, restored to its present 
state of architectural beauty very much 
through his indefatigable exertions, is now 
indeed mute, but how often was it raised 
to commend the care of these children to 
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your liberal support. One of the most 
natural as well as the most amiable feel- 
ings of the human heart is to afford some 
tribute of respect to those in death whom 
we have loved and esteemed in life, and 
what tribute of respect can we conceive 
more acceptable to the spirit of him who 
is now the common object of our regret, 
than the appropriation of some portion 
of our superfluous wealth to the support 
of those institutions which were the un- 
ceasing objects of his fostering care, 
while still permitted to exercise his sacred 
functions amongst you. Whether means 
may be permitted to the spirits of just 
men made perfect in the world to come, 
of knowing what is passing in the scenes 
of their former piety and usefulness, has 
not indeed been revealed to us, but if 
such knowledge be vouchsafed to them 
we may safely assert that it may afford 
joy even in Heaven to be assured that 
those institutions which had been the 
objects of our unremitted care while on 
earth, have not been neglected in con- 
sequence of our removal to another world. 
I call then confidently upon those who 
respect the memory of their departed 
minister to place upon his grave the 
tokens of respect which he will most 
dearly value, by liberally contributing to 
the religious education of these his 
children, so that they may become the 
children of the kingdom, as we humbly 
hope like him, exchanging a life of piety 
on earth for one of uninterrupted hap- 
piness in the mansions of the blessed.’’ 

Dr. Card married, first, on the 16th 
Sept. 1799, Mary-Anne, daughter of the 
late Philip Buckley, esq. of the Lawn, 
South Lambeth, Surrey, by whom he 
left no issue ; and, secondly, 6th June, 
1809, Christian, second daughter of the 
late Joseph Fletcher, esq. of Great 
George Square, Liverpool, by whom, 
who survives him, he has left issue two 
sous and three daughters, namely, Ist, 
Henry-Benson, a senior clerk in the 
secretary’s department of the General 
Post Office, London ; 2nd, Louisa-Je- 
mima, married, 6th May, 1843, the Rev. 
W. H. Pillans, Rector of Himley, co. 
Stafford; 3rd, William John Boyle, a 
Lieutenant in the Navy; 4th, Mary; 5th, 
Frances Annabella. 


Rev. Wittiam Winturop, B.D. 


Feb. 16. The Rev. William Win- 
throp, B.D. of Sloane-street, Chelsea. 

He was one of the sons of Benjamin 
Winthrop, esq. a Director of the Bank of 
England, who died in 1809. He was for- 
merly a Fellow of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, as was his elder brother, 
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Stephen John Winthrop, B.A. 1788, 
M.D. 1798; and his brother, the late Rev. 
Edward Winthrop, Vicar of Darent, Kent, 
who died in 1826, was also a member of 
that college, B.A. 1791. 

The gentleman now deceased graduated 
B.A. 1792 as 12th Wrangler, M.A. 
1795, B.D. 1803. 

He married Jan. 23, 1827, Frances- 
Mary, eldest daughter of the Rev. George 
Feachem, Vicar of Dorking. 

Probate of his will has been granted to 
the executors, Bulkeley John Mackworth 
Praed, esq., Benjamin Aveleigh Win- 
throp, esq., and the Rev. Benjamin Win- 
throp, clerk, the nephews of the deceased. 
The personal estate was sworn under 
140,000. The will is dated Dec. 14, 
1844, and is of great length, with seven 
codicils. It directs that out of a certain 
sum invested in the Three per Cent Bank 
Annuities, the interest of 26,000/. part of 
the stock, shall be applied for the use of 
his wife. The principal of the said stock 
at her decease to be divided into four 
parts, which he bequeaths to his nephews 
as named. Bequeaths to Mrs. Sophia 
Ann Cooke, residing with him, the in- 
terest of 10,0007. He also leaves her his 
carriage, and the whole of the furniture, 
plate, and other effects, in the house at 


Sloane Street (books excepted), leaves her 


two Bibles. Bequeaths to her daughter, 
Sophia Alvinzi, 1,000/. His books are 
to form part of the residuary estate. The 
trustees are to lay out 5,000/. in small 
advowsons for the Platt Foundation at 
the college of St. John the Evangelist, at 
the University of Cambridge. The residue 
of his personal estate to be divided into 
twelve parts among his nephews and 
nieces, aS named in the will. He leaves 
the following bequests to charitable insti- 
tutions:—To the Middlesex Hospital, 
100/.; to the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, 100/.; to the 
Clergy Orphans’ School, St. John’s Wood, 
100/.; to the Hospital now building at 
Brompton for Diseases of the Chest, 100/.; 
to the Society for Discharging ‘the Debts 
of Small Debtors in Confinement, 100/. ; 
to the Westminster Hospital, 50/. ; to the 
Charing Cross Hospital, 50/.; to the 
Strangers’ Friend Society, 50/.; to the 
Philanthropic Institution, St. George-in- 
the- Fields, 50/.; to the School for Indi- 
gent Blind, ditto, 50/. ; to the Society for 
the Relief of Widows, Sackville-street, 
251, ; to the Royal Society of Musicians, 
25l.; to the magistrates of the undermen- 
tioned police courts, to be applied to the 
relief of the distressed coming before 
them, viz. Marlborough-street, Queen- 
square, Bow-street, Marylebone, Clerken- 
Gent. Mag, Vou. XXIII. 
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well, Union-hall, and Lambeth, 25/. to 
each court; to the Rev. Richard Bur- 
gess, of Cadogan-place, 1007. to be dis- 
tributed by him among the poor of that 
neighbourhood. 


Tue Rev. Epwarp Moiszs, M.A. 

March 29. At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
the Rev. Edward Moises, M.A. Vicar 
of Hart, co. Durham, Master of the Hos- 
pital of St. Mary, Newcastle, and late 
Head Master of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Grammar School, in that town. 

Mr. Moises was the scion of a learned 
stock; both his father and his grandfather 
having been Fellows of Trinity college, 
Cambridge. Mr. Moises himself, after 
receiving his primary education at the 
grammar school of Newcastle, over which 
his venerable and justly celebrated uncle, 
the Rey. Hugh Moises, so long and suc- 
cessfully presided,* was elected a scholar 
of the same society. In 1787, on there- 
signation of his uncle, he was appointed 
by the Corporation of Newcastle to the 
head-mastership of the Grammar School, 
and he continued to discharge the du- 
ties of that important office for the long 
space of forty-one years. From 1798 to 
1816 he was Afternoon Lecturer of St. 
Andrew’s, and for a still longer period 
Morning Lecturer of All Saints’. In 
1806 he succeeded his uncle in the Mas- 
tership of the Hospital of St. Mary the 
Virgin (the ancient chapel of which was 
so wantonly destroyed by the Town 
Council last year), and in 1811 he was 
presented to the Vicarage of Hart, in the 
county of Durham, by the Lord Chan- 
cellor Eldon. 

Mr. Moises was confessedly a very 
learned man, distinguished not only 
for his great attainments in classical 
literature, but also for his proficiency 
in the study of the Oriental languages. 
In 1792 he published the Persian Inter- 
preter, containing a grammar, a series of 
extracts, and a vocabulary ; and the Ara- 
bie version of the Bible, which issued 
from the Newcastle press in 1811, was 
printed under his superintendence. 

As u preacher, Mr. Moises was always 
and most deservedly popular. His dis- 
courses were admirable in themselves, 
and his manner of delivering them was 
peculiarly graceful and impressive. He 


* Memoirs of the Rev. Hugh Moises, 
and of others connected with the Gram- 
mar School of Neweastle, by the late 
Rev. John Brewster, were printed for 
private circulation in 1823, and reprinted 
in Nichols’s Illustrations of the Literary 
History of the Eighteenth — vol,v, 
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was warmly attached to his spiritual 
mother, the Church of England, and was 
a truly noble specimen of the old school 
of orthodox churchmen. In later years, 
when increasing infirmities confined him 
almost entirely to the house, he was 
scarcely ever found without a Greek Tes- 
tament in his hand. He was rarely seen 
abroad, except at church, where his truly 
dignified and patriarchal appearance in- 
variably attracted notice. In all he said 
or did he was a thorough gentleman— 
extremely kind and affable, especially to 
his old pupils. His conversation was 
lively and agreeable, replete with interest 
and instruction. The great kindness and 
good advice of his revered old master 
will be ever remembered with gratitude 
and affection by the writer of this un- 
worthy tribute tohis memory. An admi- 
rable and striking portrait of him by Mr. 

Andrews, a local artist, was presented to 
the Literary Society of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, not es ago, by some of the sub- 
scribers to that institution, of which he 
had been an original member, and had 
suggested the formation of the library. 

The mortal remains of this good old 
man were followed to the grave on Wed- 
nesday, this second of April, by a nu- 
merous body of the clergy, anxious to 
pay him this last token of respect. He 
was interred at All Saints’, where lies an 
only son, whose untimely fate is recorded 
in a beautiful Latin inscription, dictated 
by parental affection. 

Proressor DANIELL. 

March 14. Suddenly, in the council- 
roam of the Royal Society, aged 55, John 
Frederick Daniell, esq. D.C.L., Foreign 
Secretary of the Royal Society, Professor 
of Chemistry in King’s college, London, 
and Examiner in Chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of London. 

Professor Daniell was originally brought 
up to the business of a sugar-refiner. His 
fondness for scientific investigations had, 
however, been manifested from his boy- 
hood, when he used frequently to amuse 
his friends by exhibiting to them some 
of the wonders of pneumatic chemistry. 
After relinquishing his business, he devoted 
his attention to the study of meteorology, 
and contributed several papers connected 
with that subject tothe Quarterly Journal 
of Science and Art, particularly one in 
the year 1820, on a new hygrometer, 
which is still in high estimation. In 
1823 he established his scientific reputa- 
tion by his work entitled, ‘« Meteorolo- 
gical Essays,” which was followed in- 
1824 by an important essay “ on Artificial 
Climate,” for which he received the silver 


medal of the Horticultural Society, and 
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it was published in their Transactions. 
In the Gardener’s Chronicle for the Ist 
of March last, Dr. Lindley bore testimony 
to the importance of this essay, by stating 
that it had completely revolutionized the 
methods previously adopted for attaining 
the like objects. 

On the foundation of King’s college, 
London, in 1829, Mr. Daniell was ap. 
pointed Professor of Chemistry in that 
institution, the duties of which office he 
continued to discharge until the day of 
his death. 

In 1830 and 1831 he published a de- 
scription of his Pyrometer, for measuring 
the heats of furnaces, the expansion and 
melting-points of metals, &c. For this 
simple but perfect invention the Royal 
Society awarded him the Rumford medal, 
in 1832. i 

In 1836 he communicated to the Royal 
Society a paper describing a method of 
obtaining continuous and powerful cur- 
rents of Voltaic Electricity from his con- 
stant battery: for this he received the 
Copley medal—the highest honour that a 
man of science can receive in this king. 
dom. 

In 1839 appeared the first edition of 
his ‘Introduction to the Study of Che- 
mical Philosophy,” a masterly treatise on 
the action of molecular forces in general 
though modestly professing to be little 
more than a simple introduction to the 
discoveries of Professor Faraday, and 
their applications to chemistry. Hecon- 
tinued his researches in the same field 
until the period of his decease, commu- 
nicating the results of his experiments 
from time to time to the Royal Society, 
in whose ‘* Philosophical Transactions ’’ 
they have been given to the world. He 
became the Foreign Secretary of that 
learned body in 1839. In 1842 he re- 
ceived from it one of the Royal medals ; 
and it is worthy of remark that he was 
the only individual upon whom all the 
three medals in the gift of the Royal 
Society have ever been bestowed. 

In 1843 the university of Oxford cou- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree of 
D.C.L. In the same year he published 
the second edition of his ‘+ Chemical 
Philosophy.’” The second, and much 
enlarged, edition of his ‘* Meteorologi- 
cal Essays’’ made its appearance in 1827 ; 
and a third was very nearly completed 
before his death. 

Professor Daniell had completed his 
55th year on the day preceeding that of 
his sudden decease. On that day he 
delivered his usual lecture at King’s col- 
lege, which he brought to a conclusion « 
little before the usual time, in order to 
attend a meeting of the Council of the 
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Royal Society. Whilst there present, he 
had just furnished some observations on 
a subject in which he took a lively in- 
terest, when he was observed to lean 
back in his chair, and to breathe hard. Mr. 
Bowman, the Assistant Surgeon oftKing’s 
college, promptly rendered his assistance, 
and opened the jugular vein, but he died 
in less than five minutes from the first 
seizure. It was a simple case of apo- 
plexy. He had generally enjoyed good 
health, and was a remarkably temperate 
man, having for the last two or three 
years touched neither wine nor spirits. 

In person he was tall and portly, his 
features well formed, his compiexion 
florid, and his countenance wearing an 
expression of frankness and good humour. 
As aman of science, he was modest and 
unpretending; always preferring others 
to himself, and studiously avoiding all 
occasions of controversy. To the insti- 
tutions to which he was connected, he 
attached himself with all his beart, and 
laboured incessantly for their advantage, 
His private character was adorned with 
every virtue to command respect, and 
with every gentler quality to secure at- 
tachment. 

He has left a numerous family of 
children. 

His funeral took place at the Norwood 
cemetery, on the Monday following his 
decease. The Principal of King’s Col- 
lege was present, with the Professors, 
and officers of the Medical department, 
and a large number of the students. 

A subscription has been set on foot to 
place his bust, or other fitting memorial, 
within the walls of the college. 


WituraM Heserpen, M.D. F.R.S. 

Dr. Heberden was the second but only 
surviving son of the very celebrated phy- 
sician, William Heberden, M.D. F.R.S. 
and S.A. (who died in 1804, aged 90), 
by Mary, daughter of Francis Wollaston, 
esq. F.R.S. He was born March 23, 
1767, when his father was fifty-six. He 
was @ Fellow of St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge, as was his father, his younger bro- 
ther, Charles (who died when B.A. in 
1796), and his elder half-brother,the Rev. 
Thomas Heberden, Canon of Exeter and 
Prebendary of Chichester and Wells (who 
died in 1843). He graduated B.A. 1788, 
as first Senior Optime, and in that year 
was the second Chancellor’s medallist. 
In 1789 he obtained one of the Members’ 
prizes for Middle Bachelors ; and in 1790 
one of those for Senior Bachelors. He 
proceeded M.A. in 1791; and in the 
same year he was incorporated M.A. of 
Christ Church, Oxford; where he took 
the degree of Bachelor of Medicine in 
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1792, and that of Doctor in 1795. After 
settling in London, he acquired consider- 
able practice, and was appointed Physician 
Extraordinary to the King and Queen. 

He was the author of the following 
works; 

Observations on the Increase and De- 
erease of different Diseases, particularly 
of the Plague. 1801. 4to. Dr. Falconer, 
of Bath, published in 1802 ‘‘ An Exa- 
mination’ of this work. 

A translation of bis father’s ‘* Com- 
mentarii de Morborum Historia et Cura- 
tione.” 1802. 8vo. 

Morborum Puerilium Epitome. 1804. 
8vo. The same in English, 1807. 12mo. 

Oratio Harveiana in honorem Medi- 
cine habita in Coll. Reg. Medic. Lond. 
Theatro, Oct. 18, 1809. Ato. 

On Education. A Dialogue, after the 
manner of Cicero’s Philosophical Dis- 
quisitions. 1818. 12mo. 

Also, several papers in the ‘* Medical 
Transactions’? of 1813 and 1815, and 
probably other years. 

Dr. Heberden married, Oct. 1, 1796, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Charles Miller, 
esq. and niece to Sir Thomas Miller, Bart. 
by whom he had issue four sons and four 
daughters: 1. The Rev. William He- 


berden, of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 


A.B. 1819, M.A. 1822; presented by his 
father to the vicarage of Great Bookham, 
Surrey, in 1832 ; 2. Elizabeth-Caroline ; 
3. Charles; also of St. John’s college, 
Camb. B.A. 1820, M.A. 1823; called 
to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn 17th June 
1832; 4. George, also of St. John’s col- 
lege, Camb. B.A. 1822; 5. Henry; 6. 
Mary; 7. Anne; and 8. Emily-Henrietta. 


Miss Linwoop. 

March 2. At her residence, Belgrave 
Gate, Leicester, in the 90th year of her 
age, Miss Linwood. 

The name of this distinguished lady is 
too intimately associated with the fine arts 
to need any elaborate comment. Her 
works, which for upwards of forty years 
have formed one of the most interesting 
exhibitions of tbe metropolis, consist, as 
is well known, of copies from the paint- 
ings of the best masters, wrought in 
worsted after so unique and exquisite a 
manner, that it is absolutely impossible 
for the eye to detect the fact that it is 
gazing upon the production of the needle, 
and not of the pencil. They differ from 
the famous Gobeline tapestry, in as much 
as the latter is produced by the mechanical 
operation of the shuttle, the artist work- 
ing from behind, whilst the pictures of 
Miss Linwood were worked entirely with 
the needle; the embroideress standing 
before the canvass and contemplnting the 
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work with the eye of a painter, as each 
part was gradually brought out and deve- 
Joped in the manner most calculated to 
produce the required effect. Some idea 
of the delicacy of the performance may 
. be obtained from the circumstance that 
in the working of the human eye many 
thousand stitches were introduced. ‘The 
entire collection consists of nearly one 
hundred pictures: the largest of these, 
“« The Judgment upon Cain,” was com- 
pleted in Miss Linwood’s 75th year. The 
gem of the whole is probably the ‘ Sal- 
vator Mundi,” worked by her when stay- 
‘ing at Burghley, from the original, by 
Carlo Dolce, in the possession of the 
Marquess of Exeter. For this exquisite 
picture she refused the offer of 3000 
guineas. By her will, she has left it to 
Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria, to whom it will, we understand, 
have been presented in due form before 
these remarks will have been committed 
to the press. 

Miss Linwood’s exhibition was first 
opened at the Hanover Square Rooms in 
the year 1798. In 1804 her works were 
exhibited in Edinburgh, and during the 
five subsequent years at Glasgow, Belfast, 
Dublin, Limerick, and Cork. In March, 
1809, they were transferred to her pre- 
sent rooms in Leicester Square, where 


they have since continued. A vexatious 
Chancery suit respecting these rooms was 


commenced in the year 1818 against 
Broom e¢ al. to which Miss Linwood 
was made a party. Concerning this suit, 
which still continues, it may be sufficient 
to quote the words of Judge Best, who 
heard it in 1824, for the then Master of 
the Rolls, and emphatically said, that 
“¢ Miss Linwood had been very improperly 
mixed up in it.’’ In another hearing last 
autumn, which was given in Miss Lin- 
wood’s favour, the judge expressed his 
surprise that any barrister could be found 
to bring the matter before him. 

It was always the earnest wish of Miss 
Linwood that her collection should be pre- 
served entire. With a view to this, she 
offered them, first, to the British Museum, 
. On condition of a proper room being appro- 
priated to theirreception; and, afterwards, 
to decorate one of the apartments belong- 
ing to the House of Lords. Both offers 
were with much courtesy declined by the 
authorities ; by the former on the ground 
of the pictures, from the nature of the 
work, being liable to decay ; by the latter 
as not being of a sufficiently historical and 
national character to be suited for such a 
purpose. Miss Linwood, however, never 
laid aside the wish that this might be ac- 
complished ; and has for many years kept 
the exhibition open at a considerable an. 
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nual loss, in the hope that it might be 
effected after her death. 

Miss Linwood was not destined to be 
one of those whose labours are not appre- 
ciated until the grave has closed over their 
remains. Indeed few persons can have 
received more marked honours than at- 
tended her during the whole of her pro- 
tracted life. When in Paris she had a 
long interview with Napoleon in the 
presence of Talleyrand and others; the 
honour of a public presentation was de- 
clined by her, out of delicacy to her own 
sovereign. A specimen of her art, which 
she then presented for inspection, was so 
exceedingly admired, that a negociation 
was immediately opened for her works to 
be exhibited in the French capital. When, 
however, they were about to be sent, it 
was pointed out to her, that in the letters 
of Talleyrand no mention was made of 
their réturn; and it being thought that 
this was never intended by the artful 
diplomatist, and war again breaking out 
between the two countries, the scheme 
was abandoned. In the year 1783 she 
had the honour, through General Land- 
skoy, to present one of her performances 
to the Empress of Russia: this is, we 
believe, now in the imperial apartment at 
St. Petersburgh. From our own Royal 
Family Miss Linwood also received the 
most flattering attention; and on one oc- 
casion spent several days in the palace by 
express invitation of Her Majesty Queen 
Charlotte, who visited her exhibition both 
in Hanover and Leicester Squares. 

But whilst the works of Miss Linwood 
must for ever bold a prominent place 
among the triumphs of unaided genius, 
she has left behind her a still nobler mo- 
nument to her fame, the memory of her 
virtues, and of her numerous acts of dis- 
interested beneficence. She was one of 
whom it might be truly said, ‘‘ when the 
ear heard her then it blessed her: and 
when the eye saw her, it gave witness to 
her.” In her the poor have lost a bene- 
factress, her friends a faithful and affee- 
tionate counsellor, and unassuming merit 
a kind and encouraging patroness. ‘To 
her own personal ease and comfort she 
was utterly indifferent ; but what she de- 
nied herself, furnished the means of her 
bounty and charity to others. Her reli- 
gious character was of that order which 
prefers to exhibit itself in acts rather than 
evaporate in words. She was: sincerely 
attached to the faith of her fathers in the 
communion of the English church; and, 
as her life was exemplary, so were her 
opinions orthodox. 

Although a woman of powerful intel- 
lect, Miss Linwood was not what may be 
strictly termed a literary character; her 
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genius led her chiefly into a more original 
channel. But in whatever else she did, 
her superiority was abundantly conspi- 
cuous. With a perseverance the most 
untiring, she combined a most clear and 
penetrating judgment on whatever subject 
she chose to call it into exercise. Her 
energy of character amounted at times 
even to impetuosity; in vindicating a 
right, or in redressing a wrong, she needed 
no other support than her sense of the 
justice of her cause and her own inflexible 
resolution. During the tedious law-suit, 
in which, as we have stated, she became 
involved for the last 25 years of her life, 
she frequently excited the astonishment 
of those who were witnesses of her con- 
duct, under the most harassing and per- 
plexing circumstances. In person, she 
was singularly prepossessing, and of a 
graceful and dignified carriage ; of this she 
retained evident traces even to the latest 
period of her life. 

The family of Miss Linwood is of 
ancient standing. One of her ancestors, 
William Lyndewode or Linwood (as it is 
variously spelt in the old editions), author 
of the celebrated work called ‘ Pro- 
vinciale,’’? was Bishop of St. David’s in 
the early part of the 15th century. Miss 
Linwood was herself born in Birmingham 
in the year 1755. Of this place her ma- 
ternal grandfather, John Turner, a friend 
and correspondent of the famous Jonas 
Hanway, was ‘‘ Constable” in the time of 
the Rebellion, and was a great benefactor 
to the town. His family is now extinct. 
On the paternal side, her ancestors had 
resided since the beginning of the 17th 
century at Cogenhoe,in Northamptonshire, 
where many of the family lie interred in 
the chancel of the parish church. Miss 
Linwood was removed to Leicester at the 
early age of six years, and here she con- 
tinued as a permanent resident until the 
period of her decease. 

She was seized in the course of last 
summer with a slight attack of paralysis 
on her return from her annual visit to 
Leicester Square, whilst staying with her 
brother, William Linwood, esq. of En- 
field. From this she recovered sufficiently 
to be removed in an invalid carriage to her 
own residence on the 27th of September 
following. Here she gradually declined, 
and tranquilly breathed her last at the 
advanced age above-mentioned. The ex- 
hibition of her work remains open for a 
limited period, until a suitable plan for 
their disposal shall be determined on by 
her executors. 


Mr. James SAVAGE. 
March 19, At Taunton, in his 78th 
year, Mr, James Savage, who, throughout 
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a long life, was extensively known by his 
literary pursuits. 

Mr. Savage was born at Howden, in 
Yorkshire, August 30, 1767. His father, 
who was a clockmaker and a celebrated 
hanger of church bells, was necessarily 
called much from home; and the sybject 
of this memoir derived his early love of 
literature, and especially of compilation, 
from having been employed by his mother, 
during her husband’s absences, in alter- 
nately reading to her and copying favourite 
passages from such books as might be at 
hand. At the age of 15 or 16 he became 
a contributor to the provincial journals of 
the neighbourhood. In 1790 he com- 
menced business in conjunction with his 
brother William (lately a reader in the 
Queen's printing-office, and whose death* 
took place in July, 1843,) as printers and 
booksellers in their native town ; but Wil- 
liam left him, and removed to London in 
1797. In 1803 James also migrated to the 
metropolis, where he vigorously devoted 
his energies to those antiquarian, topo- 
graphical, and bibliographical pursuits to 
which his attention had been early directed, 
and his attachment to which continued 
throughout his life. His first literary en- 
gagement was with Mr. (afterwards Sir 
Richard) Phillips, his connexion with 
whom subsisted for a long time ; industry, 
zeal, and integrity on the one side, being 
met with esteem and confidence on the 
other. Mr. Savage subsequently formed 
engagements with the firms of Mawman, 
and Sherwood and Co.; and at one time 
he was assistant-librarian of the London 
Institution, Finsbury Circus. At that 
period the celebrated Professor Porson 
(who was the head librarian) was domi- 
ciled in Mr. Savage’s family, and Mr, 
Savage afterwards published “‘ An Ac- 
count of Porson’s Last Illness.’’ 

Eventually Mr. Savage was prevailed 
upon to quit London for Taunton, in 
order to undertake the management of a 
newspaper started in that town for the 
promotion of party purposes. To this 
undertaking his energies and industry were 
devoted, but, from circumstances which he 
could not control, the paper did not suc- 
ceed, and Mr. Savage, after carrying on 
business for a short time as a bookseller, 
was appointed librarian of the Taunton 
Institution. Shortly after the termination 
of his connexion with that establishment, 
he entered into an engagement at Dor. 


* A memoir of Mr. William Savage, 
who was author of the History of Print- 
ing and other works, will be found in eur 
Magazine for Jan. 1844, p. 98, to which 
it was communicated by the subject of the 
present memoir, 
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chester with the ‘‘ Dorset County Chro- 
nicle and Somersetshire Gazette,” which 
continued nearly fourteen years. 

Of his publications the main portion of 
his early and extensive contributions to 
periodical literature appeared in the 
*¢ Monthly Magazine” and ‘* The Univer- 
sal Magazine.” 

In 1805 he edited ‘‘ A Concise History 
of the Present State of the Commerce of 
Great Britain,” from the German of Dr. 
Rheinhard; with notes and additions, 8vo. 

In 1808-9 he published, in parts (six- 
teen in all, forming three volumes, and 
part of a fourth), ‘‘ The Librarian: con- 
taining an Account of scarce, valuable, 
and useful Books, Manuscripts, Libraries, 
Public Records,” &e. 

In 1811, “¢ An Account of the London 
Daily Newspapers: to which is added, a 
Plan for the Management of a Weekly 
Provincial Paper.” 

Healso published a volume of ‘* Memo- 
rabilia” (8vo. pp. 328) being historical, 
biographical, and antiquarian recollections, 
compiled from various sources, and from 
his extensive course of reading. 

In 1812, ‘* Observations on the Va- 
rieties of Architecture, and in the Struc- 
ture of Parish Churches: to which is 
added, «a Description of the Characteristics 
of the Saxons, Normans, and Pointed- 
arch Styles ; list of Churches now remain- 
ing, built by the Saxons ; an Account of 
Bishops and others who were Architects; 
and the Contemporary Architecture of the 
various Periods.’’ (8vo. pp. 77.) 

In topography his first. work was ‘‘ The 
History of Howden Church,” printed 
whilst in business at that place, in 1799. 
In 1805 he published ‘ The History of the 
Castle and Parish of Wressle, in the Kast 
Riding of the county of York” (8vo. pp. 
94); but his chief works were ‘“ ‘The His- 
tory of Taunton,’’ (8vo. 1822, pp. 608,) 
purporting to be a new edition of Toul- 
min’s, but so remodelled and containing so 
much new matter as to merit all the credit 
of a new work: and the ‘ History of the 
Hundred of Carhampton’’ (Svo. 1830, pp. 
662). This was issued as an instalment 
towards a history of the County of Somer- 
set, proposed in a prospectus put forth by 
Mr. Savage (see Gent. Mag. Vol. XC VI. 
ii. 158), but which, however, did not extend 
further. His last publication of any 
extent was ‘* The History of Dorchester” 
(12mo. pp. 220), which appeared in 1832. 

The pieces of a more fugitive character 
put forth by Mr. Savage during a long lite- 
rary life have been very numerous; and 
happily he was one who, at the last mo- 
ment of life, could look back upon all 
he had written, and wish none blotted out 
on account of any immoral or irreligious 
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tendency. He was universally esteemed, 
not only for his attainments, but also for 
his amiable qualities of head and heart, 
the social virtues, high sense of integrity, 
and kindness of disposition; the full 
amount of which can only be appreciated 
by those who had daily and hourly oppor- 
tunities of familiar and friendly intercourse 
with him, During his residence in Lon- 
don he had formed an extensive acquaint- 
ance amongst literary men ; and in his old 
age the fund of anecdotes relating to them, 
with which his retentive memory was well 
stored, rendered him an amusing and in- 
structive companion. 

In politics he was of staunch Tory 
principles, but tolerant of those who dif- 
fered from him inopinion. In religion he 
was a sincere and devout Protestant 
Churchman. Destitute of all pharisaical 
assutnption, he was pious without osten- 
tation. It was his wish, often expressed 
to the writer of this memoir, that it might 
be recorded of him that he died in firm 
reliance upon ‘‘ Christ and Him crucified;” 
and those were the last words that escaped 
his lips in the awful hour of dissolution, 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Sept. 24. Aged 82, Joseph Taylor, 
esq. late of the Royal Exchange Insurance 
Office, and author and laborious compiler 
of many literary works.—Apparitions; or 
the Mystery of Ghosts, Hobgoblins, and 
haunted houses developed. 2nd. edit. 1815. 
8vo. Anecdotes of Remarkable Insects, 
1817. 12mo. Antiquitates Curios : the 
etymology of many remarkable old say- 
ings, proverbs, and singular customs ex- 
plained. 1818. 12mo. Remarkable Pro- 
vidences. 1821. 12mo. 

March 11. At Kennington, aged 57, 
Charles Butler, esq. 

March 13. Reader Wainewright, esq. of 
Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law, and F.S.A. 
He was called to the bar May 11, 1793, 
and practised as an Equity draftsman. 

March 14. In Seething-lane, aged 27, 
Alfred Marshall, esq. of Great Ormond- 
st. and Liverpool. 

At: the residence of his brother, Stoke 
Newington, William Battye, esq. late of 
Bristol, Yorkshire. 

At Hammersmith, 'Jane-Catharine, e+ 
dest dau. of the late James Carter, esq. of 
Barnes, Surrey. 

At Old Palace Yard, Westminster, Wil- 
liam Taddy, esq. Her Majesty’s ancient 
Serjeant-at-law, and Attorney-Gen. to her 
Majesty the Queen Dowager. He was 
called to the bar at the Inner Temple, 
Feb. 3, 1797 ; to the degree of Serjeant- 
at-law in Trinity term 1818; and ape — 
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pointed King’s Serjeant in Trinity term 
1827. 

March 15. At Cambridge-terr. Hyde 
Park, Eliza-Esther, wife of Thomas Lea, 
esq. only child of the late James Harding, 
esq. of Leyden House, Manchester. 

At his brother Lord Saltoun’s residence, 
in Great Cumberland-st. aged 53, the 
Hon. William Fraser, second son of Alex- 
ander, 15th Lord Saltoun. He married, 
the 9th April 1818, Elizabeth-Graham, 
second dau. of Mr. David M‘Dowall 
Grant, by whom he leaves issue a family 
of 11 children. Of whom Alexander, the 
eldest, now in his 25th year, becomes by 
his father’s death heir presumptive to the 
ancient Scotch barony. 

At Wandsworth, aged 76, Wentworth 
Malim, esq. formerly of Lincoln's-inn- 
fields. 

March 17. In Sloane-st. Lady Leslie, 
relict of Sir Charles Leslie, Bart. 

At Berkeley-house, Hyde-park, aged 
70, Edward Bliss, esq. of Brandon-park, 
Suffolk, late High Sheriff of that county. 

At Baker-st. Maria, relict of the Rev. 
W. R. Cobhold, late Vicar of Selborne. 

March 18. Aged 56, Robert Barlow, 
esq. of Holybourn, near Alton, Hants. 
late of the E.I.C. Civil Service, Bengal, 
which he entered in 1817. 

At Maida Hill, aged 63, Eliza, wife of 
John Anthony Hermon, esq. 

James Prendeville, esq. He was well 
known to the literary world, and has left 
a wife and three children totally unpro- 
vided for. 

March 19. Aged 45, Ann, wife of 
Clarke Duchesne, esq. surgeon, of White 
Lion-st. Spital-sq. 

In Eaton-sq. aged 67, Miss Mary 
Lloyd. 

In Chester-sq. aged 21, Francis Wil- 
helmina, only dau. of Charles O'Malley, 
esq. of the Lodge, Castlebar, and of 
Dublin. 

Aged 55, George Augustus Kollman, 
esq. organist of Her Majestys’s Royal 
German Chapel, St. James’s Palace, and 
the inventor of the new system of railway 
locomotive engines and carriages, also of 
a new patented pianoforte. 

March 20. At Notting Hill, aged 25, 
Pryce, fifta son of the late Devereux 
Jones Nicholls, Esq. of Altrincham, 
Cheshire. 

At Cadogan-place, aged 80, Maria, re- 
lict of Laurence Wright, esq. of Mottram 
Hall, Cheshire, and Hilltop, Lanc. 

At the Charter-house, Charlotte, relict 
of the Rev. Robert Black, formerly of 
St. Andrew’s Holborn. 

At Arundel-terr. Pentonville, William 
Sturt, esq. 

At Kensington Garden-terr. Edward 
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Nolan, esq. late of Her Majesty’s Civil 
Service, Ceylon. 

In Cecil-st. Sttand, aged 74, G. Nor- 
man, esq. for many years of the Re- 
ceiver Gen. Department of Stamps and 
Taxes. 

In Queen-sq. Westminster. aged 7, 
Agnes, youngest dau. of D. S. Davies, 
esq. M.P. for Carmarthenshire; and 
April 1, aged 9, Henry-David-Saunders, 
his third son. 

March 22. In Craven-st. aged 25, 
Christopher Fripp George, B.A. of St. 
Mary’s-hall, Oxford, and student of 
Lincoln’s-inn, only son of Christopher 
George, esq. of Abbot’s Leigh. 

In Nottingham-pl. Major-Richard Wil- 
loughby Byron, of the 34th Regt. second 
son of Thomas Byron, esq. of Coulsdon, 
Surrey. He was appointed Captain in 
the 34th in 1235. 

At Parson’s Green, Fulham, aged 80, 
Mrs. S. M. Boileau. 

At Compton-terr. Islington, aged 76, 
Mrs. Duthoit, relict of Peter Duthoit, esq. 

March 23. In York-gate, Regent’s- 
park, Mrs. Logan, widow of Hart Logan, 
esq. of Kentwell Hall, M.P. for West 
Suffolk, youngest dau. of the late Robert 
Service, esq. of London. 

Joseph Robinson, esq. of Exchange 
Buildings, and Moss-st. Liverpool. 

Aged 75, James Gray Mayhew, esq. of 
Cambridge-terr. Hyde-park, and Argyle- 
st. St. James’s Westminster. 

Aged 68, Mary, wife of Thomas Howell, 
esq. of Clapham. 

March 25. In Welbeck-st. aged 76, 


George Nathaniel Best, esq. senior 
bencher of the Middle Temple. He was 


called to the bar by that Society, Jan. 
25, 1793. 

At Lion-house, Stamford-hill, aged 50, 
Mary-Ann, wife of Edward Baker, esq. 

At Cambridge-heath, Hackney-road, 
aged 38, Harriett, wife of Alexander 
Lewis, esq. R.N. 

March 26. In Park-crescent, Port- 
land-pl. aged 41, Evelyn Spencer Bos- 
cawen, esq. late Major of the 40th Foot. 

At his chambers, Paper-buildings, Tem- 
ple, Charles Edwards, esy. of the Inner 
Temple, barrister-at-law. 

At Regent-sq. aged 79, Sarah, relict of 
Richard Keys, esq. 

Aged 74, William Brownfield, esq. of 
Greenwich. 

March 27. Aged 83, Frances, wife of 
Henry Bennett, esq. Chatham-place 
East, Hackney. 

At Hampstead, aged 83, Mrs. Sarah 
Bradney, eldest daughter of the late Joseph 
Bradney, esq. of Ham. 

At Clapham Common, aged 86, John 
Ravenhill, esg. a Magistrate for Surrey, 
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and a very old and respected inhabitant of 
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In South Audley-st. Charlotte Gran- 
ville, wife of T. G. French, esq. Marino, 
Treland. 

March 28. At Stepney rectory, Anne, 
relict of Daniel Vawdrey, late of Plasgwy- 
nant, Carnarvonshire. 

In Portman-sq. aged 59, Col. Turner 
Grant, late of the Grenadier Guards. His 
first commission was dated April 4, 1800, 
and he attained the rank of Colonel on 
the 10th Jany. 1837. He served in Sir 
John Moore’s campaign in Spain in 1809, 
including the battle of Corunna. He was 
also engaged in the expedition to Walche- 
ren, and the Peninsular campaigns in 1812, 
1813, and 1814. 

At Fenton House, Hampstead, aged 73, 
Mary-Ann, widow of the Rev. Charles 
Benjamin Charlewood, of Oak Hill, Staff. 

March29. At Park Lodge, New Cross, 
aged 65, David Showell, esq. 

In Alfred-pl. Bedford-sq. aged 57, Mr. 
James Smith. 

In Brook-st. Hanover-sq. aged 41, 
Maria, wife of Henry Hunt, esq. M.D. 

At St. John’s, Fulham, aged 54, Mary- 
Elizabeth, relict of Chas. Stuart Nixon, esq. 

Aged 43, Elizabeth-Bloom, wife of Jas. 
Row, esq. of Page Green, Tottenham. 

March 31. In Gloucester-pl. New- 
road, aged 29, Catharine, wife of Edward 
Frederic Green, esq. and second dau. of 
Dr. Joseph Stilon, of Malta. 

At Stoke Newington, aged 32, Fred- 
erick, seventh son of Lewis Burnand esq. 

Lately. Aged 60, Daniel W. Richard- 
son, esq. Master of the Court of Bank- 
ruptey. 

April 1. In London, aged 9 months, 
Robert-Morehead, youngest son of Charles 
H. Lowther, esq. of Wilton Castle, Yorksh. 

April 3. In Bryanston-sq. aged 17, 
William Douglas Scott, youngest son of 
Sir Edward Dolman Scott, Bart. of Great 
Barr, Staffordshire. 

In Oxford-st. aged 67, Major Broderick 
Waters, of the Royal Marines. 

April 4. In Milton-st. Dorset-sq. John- 
David, the only surviving son of the Rev. 
George Sandby, jun. Vicar of Flexton, 
Suffolk. 

At Beaumont-sq. Stepney, aged 62, 
Hannah, widow of George Cook, esq. of 
Brook Green, Hammersmith. 

In Lower Grosvenor-st.aged18, Donald- 
Norman, eldest son of J. R. Martin, esq. 

April 5. At Kennington Green, aged 
58, Mary, relict of Chas. Armstrong, esq. 

At Highbury, in her 72d year, Mary, 
widow of Mr. Charles Innes, of Fleet-st. 

Joan Watmore, wife of William Oke 
Manning, esq. and only surviving dau. of 
Frederick — esq. of Turnham Green, 
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April 6. At Islington, aged 89, Ann, 
relict of the Rev. Samuel James, Rector 
of Radstoke and Allerton, Somersetsh. 

Aged 26, Coleridge, eldest son of the 
Rev. F. W. J. Vickery. 

At Kensington Gore, Amelia-Anne- 
Sarah, wife of Samuel Redgrave, esq. 

At Cambridge-terr. Hyde Park, aged 
64, Charles Hardwicke Watson, esq. 

Aged 25, at Islington, William Henry 
Bode, esq. 

April 7. At the family residence in 
UpperBrook-st. aged 72, the Dowager Vis- 
countess Chetwynd. She was the youngest 
dau. of the late Thomas Cartwright, esq. 
and was married, in 1791, to Richard 
Viscount Chetwynd, who died in 1821, 
leaving issue the ‘present Viscount, the 
first wife of Mr. Serjeant Goulburn, and 
two unmarried daughters. 

In York-st. Portman.-sq. aged 30, 
Thomas Sterling George Barrett Lennard, 
esq., eldest son of John Barrett Lennard, 
esq., and grandson of Sir Thomas Barrett 
Lennard, Bart. 

Aged 33, Anna-Matilda, wife of Henry 
Seymour Simes, esq. 

April 8. At Huntington Lodge, Peck- 
ham, aged 66, Thomas Lund, esq. 

In Nottingham-place, aged 73, Thomas 
Byron, esq. 

Andrew Jopp, esq. of Savage Gardens. 

Charles Mac Rae, esq. of the Stock Ex- 
change and Moorgate-st. 

At Hackney, aged 87, Sarah, widow of 
Mr. George Hoby, of St. James’s-st. 





Berks.—March 7. Aged 80, at Read- 
ing, John Simonds, sen. esq. of the firm 
of Messrs. Simonds and Co., bankers. 

March 26. At Maidenhead, aged 69, 
Jonathan Gilbert, esq. formerly of the 
Tower, Matlock Bath, Derbyshire. 

March vj. At Binfield, aged 80, Ca- 
therine, relict of William Edginton, esq. 

March 29, At Wallingford. in his 50th 
year, Edward Wells, esq. 

April 8. At Crookham House, aged 
78, Henry Tull, esq. 

Bucxs.—March 17. At Iver, the Rt. 
Hon. Louisa Lady Gambier, relict of Lord 
Gambier, Adm. of the Fleet. She was the 
second daughter of Daniel Matthew, esq. 
and was married in 1788 to Lord Gambier, 
who died without issue, in 1833. 

March 18. At Horton, aged 86, John 
Cook, esq. 

March 21. Helen Mary, second dau. 
of W. S. Browning, esq., of Upton Court. 

CamBripce.—Feb. 7. At Cambridge, 
aged 70, Mrs. Potts, mother of R. Potts, 
esq., M. A., of Trinity college. 

Feb. 15. At Whittlesey, aged 51, 
J: Renton, esq. R.N. 

March 20. At Caius College, Cam- 
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bridge, aged 65, John Thomas Woodhouse, 


M.D., Senior Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius College. He took the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine many years ago, but 
never practised as a physician. He chiefly 
occupied himself in painting, and in por- 
traits[was such an excellent artist that the 
likenesses which he has painted from time 
to time of many of his distinguished con- 
temporaries would form of themselves an 
interesting gallery. 

March 25. At Cambridge, aged 22, 
John William Hodges, esq. only son of 
the late Rev. T. S. Hodges, Rector of 
Little Waltham, Essex, 

April 4. Aged 83, William Godfrey, 
esq. of Kennett Hall. 

CuesHire.—March 18. . At Rossall 
Hall, aged 14, Ebenezer Vigers, eldest son 
of E. R. G. Mare, esq. of Belmont, 
Cheadle. 

April 6. Aged 71, Edward Venables 
Townshend, esq. of Wincham Hall. 

CornwaLi.—A4pril 6. At Penzance, 
aged 78, Thomas Coulson, sen. esq. 

Drersy.—March 22. At Darley House, 
near Matlock, Miss Knowlton, sister to 
the late Thomas Knowlton, esq. for many 
years steward to the Duke of Devon- 
shire. 

Devon.—March 10. At Budleigh Sal- 
terton, from injuries received by his clothes 
taking fire the preceding day, Lieut.-Col. 
Charles Bayly. 

At Devonport, aged 80, Miss Anne 
Gilbert Maxwell, one of the oldest in- 
habitants of that town, and granddau. of 
John Ommany, esq. formerly Agent Vic- 
tualler of that port. 

March 13. At Plymouth, aged 89, 
Mrs. Fuge, sister of Benjamin Fuge, esq. 

March 16, Henrietta Maria Simcoe, 
third dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. Simcoe, 
of Wolford Lodge, in this county. 

At Teignmouth, the wife of Dr. Spens, 
M.D. 

March 21. At Strand, aged 71, Daw- 
lish J. Spyring, esq. 

March 23. At Torpoint, J. R. Rees, 
esq. one of the oldest assistant-surgeons 
in the navy. 

March 24. Aged 62, Jemima, wife of 
Henry Crofts, esq. City Bank, Exeter. 

At Tiverton, aged 92, Miss Blundell. 
She was the last of the Blundell family, 
and was, it is believed, great-great-grand- 
child of the founder of ‘Tiverton school. 

At the Mount, Exeter, aged 34, John 
Manning Innes Hazeland, esq. solicitor, 
only son of the late Rev. John Manning 
Hazeland, Rector of Bigbury. 

: March29. At Exmouth, aged 29, Fran- 
cis Frederick Trenchard, esq. surgeon, 
fourth son of the late William Trenchard, 
esq. of Taunton. 
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Aprill. At Dartmouth, aged 75, James 
Burrough, esq. 

April 2. At Southmolton, aged 83, 
William Venn, esq. 

April4. At Braddon Tor House, Tor- 
quay, aged 22, Henry-Gerard, third son 
of the late Rev. Robert Collett. 

April5. At Torquay, William Yatman, 
esq. of Norfolk-crescent, Hyde-park, and 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

April 6. At Torquay, Lucy Harriet, 
wife of the Rev. Arthur Fane, Vicar of 
Warminster, and eldest daughter of John 
Benett, esq. M.P. for South Wilts. 

April 7. James Clarke, esq. of Sid 
Abbey, Sidmouth. 

Dorset.—March 18. At Charmouth 
rectory, aged 87, Charles Arnott, esq. 
formerly of Rushington, Hants. 

Lately. At Bothenhampton, near Brid- 
port, aged 81, Lady Mary, relict of Capt. 
Sir Wm. Douglas, R.N. 

April 10. At Charmouth, aged 177, 
Mrs. E. Goddard, wife of Thos. Goddard, 
esq. late of Salisbury. 

Essex.—March 24. Charles Hanson, 
esq. of Forth End, Great Waltham. 

At Walthamstow, Elizabeth, relict of 
the late Edward Petty, esq. of Thread- 
needle-street. 

March 29. Aged 77, Elizabeth, wife of 
Robert Fred. Eagle King, esq. of Nokes 
Farm, Great Leighs. 

GuioucesteR.—F eb. 21. At Oddington 
rectory, Mary Louisa, youngest dau. of 
the Very Rev. Edward Rice, D.D. Dean 
of Gloucester. 

March 12. At Cheltenham, aged 52, 
James Tomlinson, esq. late Major in the 
11th Hussars. 

March 14. At Cheltenham, Elizabeth, 
relict of William Henry Addison, esq. of 
Demerara. 

March 17. At Cheltenham, Emily, 
wife of the Rev. Leopold Erasmus Dryden, 
Rector of Whitwash, Warwickshire, and 
dau. of the Rev. Richard F. Vavasour, of 
Stow-on-the- Wold. 

March 18. At Bishop’s College, Bristol, 
Frances Knight Bruce, infant dau. of the 
Rev. the Principal. 

March 22. At the residence of his 
brother, Clifton, H. D. Sage, esq. 

March 26. At Cheltenham, aged 67, 
Thomas White, esq. late of the Hon. East 
India Company’s Civil Service. 

At Clifton, aged 74, Major-Gen. Josiah 
Marshall, of the East India Company’s 
Service. 

March 31. At Lechlade, Daniel Cur- 
ling, esq. eldest son of the late Daniel 
Curling, esq. of London. 

At Gloucester, aged 73, Mary Anne, re- 
lict of the Hon. Robert Annesley. She was 
the daughter of James Gandon, a and 
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was left a widow in 1825, having had 
issue a numerous family. 

At Southrop vicarage, Frederick, fifth 
son of the Rev. William Joseph Walker. 

Lately. Aged 16, Henry-Jones, eldest 
son of Henry Hooper Wilton, esq. of 
Gloucester. 

At the Parsonage, Stroud, aged 32, 
Sophia, wife of the Rev. Matthew Blagden 
Hale, Perpetual Curate of Stroud. 

Aprii 4, Aged 2, Robert John, and 
on the 9th, aged 5, Mary Amelia, the 
children of R. Procter, esq. of Shuthonger- 
house, near Tewkesbury. 

Hants.—March 1€. At Basing House, 
near Basingstoke, aged 78, Richard Booth, 
esq. R.N. 
March 22. At Southampton, aged 75, 
John Radford, esq. principal officer of the 
Customs, Guernsey. 

At Fareham, aged 31, Mrs. Wetherell, 
of Seville, and dau. of the late Philip Gil- 
bert, esq. of Earl’s-court, Old Brompton. 

At Burgate House, Charles-Clements- 
Wallace, youngest son of John Brymer, esq. 

March 29. At Brockenhurst, aged 65, 
Capt. Edw. Alex. Toomer, R.M. eldest 
son of the late Mr. Edward Toomer, of 
Rhinefield. 

Lately. At Southampton, Martha, dau. 
of the late John Martin, esq. of Mitcham, 
Surrey. 

April 1. In the Isle of Wight, aged 
74, Delabere Pritchett Blaine, esq. author 
of the ‘‘ Encyclopaedia of Field Sports,’’ 
and other works. 

April 2. At Winchester, Mr. Arnatti, 
several years teacher of languages in Win- 
chester College. 

April 3. At Southsea, aged 72, Edward 
Hull, esq. Collector of Her Majestys 
Customs at Portsmouth, formerly a ma- 
gistrate of Donoughadee, co. Down. 

Herts.—March 20. AtCheshunt, aged 
52, Charlotte, wife of Francis Alven, 
esq. 

At Ludgrove Cottage, near Barnet, aged 
73, Miss Hester Salisbury Maria Cotton, 
sister of Viscount Combermere. 

March 26. At Bayley Hall, Hertford, 
aged 83, Henry Alington, esq. one of her 
Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for Herts, 
and for upwards of half a century treasurer 


- of that county. 


Apri 2. At Hoddesdon, aged 84, Mrs. 
Lawrence. 

Aged 25, Elizabeth Anne, wife of Fre- 
derick Arthur Magnay, esq. of Rickmans- 
worth, and eldest dau. of W. F. A. De- 
lane, esq. of Chatham-place, London. 

April 3. Amy, wife of the Rev. T. 
Charles Boone, Vicar of Kensworth. 

April 4. At Ware, aged 53, Charles 
Bell, esq. 

Hertrorp.—March 24, At Bishop’s 


Castle, aged 90, Richard Wollaston, esq. 
late merchant of the City of London. 

Kent.—Marca 12. At Dover, aged 
59, Godfrey Fitter, esq. of that place, and 
of Upper Grosvenor-st. 

March 15, At Hythe, aged 76, Henry 
Tilbe, esq. 

March 16, At Lewisham, aged 30, 
Capt. George Brunswick Smyth, late 80th 
Regt. only son of Major-Gen. George 
Stracy Smith, Governor of New Bruns- 
wick, and equerry to the late Duke of 
Kent, and brother to the late John George 
Smyth, Rector of Chelsworth, Suffolk, 
and Chaplain to the Duke of Kent. 

March \7. At the residence of his 
nephew George Finnis, esq. of Hythe, 
Capt. Thomas Quested, R.M. 

March 20. At Deptford, aged 78, 
Matthew Ffinch, esq. 

March 24. Aged 91, Elizabeth, widow 
of Thomas Selby, esq. of the Mote, 
Ightham. 

March 28. At Deptford, aged 65, 
Fanny, wife of J. W. Roberts, Com- 
mander R.N. 

At Cottington, near Deal, aged 79, 
Sarah-Curling, wife of Geo. Hooper, esq. 

April 4. At Deal, aged 78, Mrs. 
Thomas, widow of Mark Thomas, esq. 
formerly of Canterbury. 

April 5. At Sittingbourne, aged 69, 
Mary, widow of the late Richard Bathurst, 
esq. solicitor. 

April 6. At Rocbester, aged 65, Miss 
Esther Baker. 

LancastER.— March 12. Aged 49, 
James Openshaw, esq. of Fern Grove, 
near Bury, one of her Majesty’s Justices 
of the Peace. 

March 20. At Burle Hill, near Man- 
chester, aged 71, Sir Thomas Potter, 
Knight, Justice of the Peace for Lan- 
cashire, and Alderman of the borough of 
Manchester. He was son of John Potter, 
esq. of Tadcaster, Yorkshire, by the dau. 
of J. Hartley, esq. and elder brother of 
the late Richard Potter, esq. M.P. for 
Wigan (noticed in our vol. xviii. p. 429). 
He married, firstly, in 1808, a dau. of J. 
Palmer, esq. of York, and, secondly, in 
1812, a dau. of Thomas Bayley, esq. of 
Manchester. Sir Thomas was the first 
Mayor of Manchester, after a charter had 
been granted to that borough, and was 
re-elected for the second year. He was 
also a magistrate of Lancashire. 

March 21. At Liverpool, aged 70, Ann, 
relict of Joseph Mondel, esq. 

April 2. At Ormerod House, aged 19, 
Eleanor-Anne, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
William Thursby. 

April 3. At Aigburth, near Liverpool, 
Henrietta-Elizabeth, only dau, of Arnold 
Harrison, esq. 
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LeicrestER.—April 5. Aged 58, Ra- 
chael, wife of William Kenworthy Walker, 
esq. of the Grange, Leicester Forest. 

April6. At Leicester, aged 35, Thomas 
Handasyde, esq. 

Lincotn.— March 10. At the house 
of her son-in-law, the Rev. W. H. 
Flowers, Horncastle, aged 66, Ann, relict 
of Thomas Fletcher, esq. of Handsworth. 

March 14. Aged 19, G. B. Vessey, 
eldest son of Samuel Vessey, esq. of Hal- 
ton, Holgate. 

Mrppiesex.— Feb. 28. At Ealing, 
aged 92, John Manning, esq. formerly of 
Newman-street. He was the son of the 
Rey. Charles Manning, Vicar of Hayes 
from 1738 to 1758, and who died in 1799, 
aged 85, by Elizabeth his wife, the only 
daughter of the Rev. James Baker, for- 
merly Rector of Hayes. John Manning, 
esq. died Dec. 25, 1840, aged 60; and 
Samuel Manning, esq. sculptor, died Dec. 
7, 1842, aged 54. These gentlemen were 
sons of the late Mr. John Manning, and 
were buried at Hayes. 

March 7. At the residence of the Rev. 
H. Engleheart, M.A. Bedfont Lodge, aged 
15, Anne-Amelia, youngest dau. of Col. 
W. R. C. Costley, of the Bengal Service. 

March 14. At Hillingdon, Charles Agar 
Hunt, esq. M.D. 

March 27. At Hampstead, aged 84, 
Sarah, eldest dau. of the late Joseph 
Bradney, esq. of Ham, Surrey. 

March 28. At Twickenham, George 
Magnus, esq. 

April1. At Pinner, Sophia, relict of 
Dr. Alexander Martin, of Sincapore. 

April 2. At her father’s house, Cas- 
tlebar Hill, Ealing, aged 25, Caroline 
Frances Hunt. 

April 5. At Enfield Wash, John 
Worsley, esq. late of Hackney. 

Aprii 6. At Ealing, aged 87, Anne, 
widow of Edward Roberts, esq. late Clerk 
of the Pells in her Majesty’s Court of Ex- 
chequer. 

Norro._k.—-/Jan. 28. Aged 33, Ed- 
ward, second son of the late Henry Steele, 
esq. of Stoke Ferry. 

Feb. 9. At Thetford, aged 58, Thos. 
John Southgate, esq. for thirty-two years 
a resident of the West Indies. 

March 3. At Ashill, Elizabeth, wife of 
William Westrope, esq. and only daughter 
of the late William Boyce, esq. of Ashill 
and Emneth. 

March 4. Aged 34, Sophia-Susanna, 
wife of the Rev. Charles Morse, of Thorpe. 

March 5. At Norwich, in his 70th 
year, Warner Wright, M.D. having re- 
sided ahd practised for nearly half a cen- 
tury. At an early period Dr. Wright set 
on foot the Norwich Dispensary, and so 
early as 1804 was chosen one of the phy- 


sicians of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Hospital, and performed the duties of the 
appointment for 36 years. He was for 
many years the leading physician in Nor- 
wich and the county of Norfolk; was made 
a magistrate of the city in 1836, and was 
visiting physician to the Norfolk Lunatic 
Asylum and to the Norwich Bethel for 
many years. 

March 15. Susanna, wife of Rear-Adm. 
Hawtayne, of Catton, and dau. of the late 
Rev. R. Norris, Rector of Tatterford and 
Aldboro. 

Lately. At Colkirk, aged 37, John 
Browne, esq. 

NortTHAMPTON.—March 21. Aged 67, 
Thomas Cheshire, esq. of Peterborough. 

At the residence of her nephew, the 
Rev. John Thornton, Northampton, Mrs. 
Thompson, widow of Lieut. Matthew 
Thompson, of the 11th Dragoons, and 
sister to Mrs. Kimberley, of Malton. 

At Broughton, near Kettering, aged 
74, Robert Iliffe, gent. formerly of 
Leicester. 

March 24. At Cransley, aged 68, John 
Capel Rose, esq. He served the office of 
high sheriff of the county in 1805. 

April 7. At Peterborough, at the house 
of her son, the Rev. A. Good, aged 77, 
Agnes, wife of Peter Good, gent. 

NoRTHUMBERLAND.—March 21. At 
Bellingham, Thomas Richard Batson, esq. 
one of her Majesty’s justices of the peace, 
an aldermanof Newcastle, and the managing 
partner of the extensive iron works at Bel- 
lingham. He died by the overthrow of 
his carriage when returning from church. 
He has left a widow and five children. 

Oxrorp.—March7. Aged 76, Charles 
Tamage, esq. of Horspath. 

March 18. At Chipping Norton, aged 
67, Mrs. Harriet Oliver (formerly Down- 
ing), authoress of ‘‘ Remembrances of a 
Monthly Nurse,”’ in Fraser’s Magazine, 
and of various poetical pieces and stories 
in periodicals and annuals. 

Sator.—March 25. At Ludlow, Sarah, 
wife of William Downes, esq. 

Somrerset.—March 11. At Bath, aged 
81, Temperance, widow of Gregory Der- 
ham, esq. 

March 15. At Coombe Hill, near 
Bruton, aged 21, Emma, youngest dau. of 
the late Thomas White, esq. 

March 18. At Bath, Mary, wife of the 
Rev. Charles Evanson, incumbent of St. 
Andrew’s, Bristol, and youngest dau. of 
the late Robert Malthus Payne, esq. 

March 21.—At Bath, aged 68, the Right 
Hon. Frances Countess of Portmore. She 
was the youngest dau. of William Murrells, 
esq. and became in 1828 the second wife 
of Thomas-Charles 4th and last Earl of 
Portmore, who died without issue in 1839, 
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At Staplegrove rectory, near Taunton, 
James S. Cowper, late of St. John’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, youngest son of the late 
Wm. Cowper, esq. of Guernsey. 

March 23. Aged 14, George-Henry, 
eldest son of Philip Henry Watts, esq. of 
Queen-sq. Bath. 

At Bath, aged 73, William Crocker, esq, 

March 25. At Ilchester, John Walker, 
esq. M.A. only son of Dr. Walker, Senior 
Fellow of Trinity college, Dublin, and 
founder of a sect that bears his name. 

March 30. At Parslands, Chard, aged 
28, Frederick Adney, esq. eldest son of 
John Adney, esq. Lympstone. 

Lately. At Bath, aged 72, Miss Sarah 
Heyland, third and youngest dau. of the 
late Rowley Heyland, esq. of Greenock, 
Antrim. 

Starrorp.—March 14. At Statfold, 
aged 82, Mrs. Elizabeth, widow of Samuel 
Pipe Wolferstan, esq. of Statfold, who died 
in 1820. Of this learned antiquary an in- 
teresting memoir (written by his widow) 
appeared in our Magazine for September 
1820, p. 277. She was the dau. of Philip 
Jervis, esq. formerly of Netherseal, Lei- 
cestershire, and sister of the late Swynfen 
Jervis, esq. (whose death is recorded in 
our last number, p. 477), and whose 
daughter is married to the present Stanley 
Pipe Wolferstan, of Statfold, esq. This 
amiable lady was a very pleasing poet. In 
1823 she published ‘‘The Enchanted 
Flute, with other Poems and Fables, from 
La Fontaine,’ reviewed in our Magazine 
for March 1823, pp. 247, 454. In 1824, 
she published another work, ‘‘ Eugenia, a 
Poem, in four Cantos,’ noticed in our 
Magazine for 1842, Part ii. pp. 144, 264, 
265. 


Surro.k.—Feb. 11. Aged 20, Anne, 
the widow of John Bidwell Edwards, esq. 
of Bradfield Combust. 

March 4. At Bury, in his 77th year, 
Thomas Lumley, esq. 

March 5. In his 75th year, John Frost, 
esq. of Hawkedon Hall. 

March 8. At Orford, aged 90, Mary, 
widow of John Randall, esq. 

March 20. Aged 64, John Cooper, esq. 
of North Cove Hall, near Beccles. 

At Loudham Hall, Louisa-Jane, eldest 
surviving dau. of F. Corrance, esq. 

March 23. Aged 36, Michael Berkeley, 
esq. of Wortham Grove. 

Lately. At Sudbury Rectory, Lieut. 
Thomas Anson, R.N. youngest son of the 
Very Rev. the Dean of Chester, and bro- 
ther to George Edward Anson, esq. Trea- 
surer to his Royal Highness Prince Albert. 

Aged 70, Mr. A. K. Cowell, for many 
years an extensive merchant, and one of 
the Aldermen of Ipswich, 

Surrey.—March 11, At Walton-on- 
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Thames, aged 27, Antoinette, youngest 
dau. of the late John Cox, esq. 

March 14. At Cheam, aged 76, Ca- 
therine, relict of Charles Butler, esq. of 
that place. 

March 15, At Reigate, aged 80, Eliza- 
beth-Augusta, relict of William Soulsby, 
esq. of Winchmore Hill. 

March 17. At Lower Tooting, aged 
88, Jane, widow of James Strachan, esq. 

March 18. At Richmond, aged 13, 
Louisa, dau. of the Rev. John Dymoke, 
of Roughton, Lincolnshire. 

March 28. At Richmond, aged 87, 
Joseph Millington, esq. 

April 3. At Oxted, aged 91, Joseph 
Hurlock, esq. late of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, surgeon. 

Sussex.— March 13. At St. Leonard’s- 
on-Sea, Elizabeth, wife of W. Mushet, esq. 

March 14, At Brighton, aged 38, John 
Kennedy, esq. secretary of her Majesty’s 
Legation at Washington, and for some 
years Chargé d’ Affaires at Naples; nephew 
to the Marquess of Ailsa, K.T. He was 
the only son of the Hon. Robert Kennedy, 
by Miss Malcolm, and married, in 1834, 
Maria, only daughter of Samuel Briggs, 
esq. by whom he has left issue. 

March 15. At Chiddingly, Ellen, wife 
of Robert William Cumberbatch, esq. 

March 17. At Westbourne, aged 76, 
John Day, esq. 

March 18. At Chichester, Margaret 
Susanna, eldest dau. of the late Benjamin 
Noton, esq. of Hadley, Middlesex. 

At Brighton, aged 65, James Cran- 
bourne Strode, esq. 

March 21. At Midhurst, aged 80, 
Henry Ayling, esq. uncle to the Rev. 
Henry Ayling, Rector of the parishes of 
St. Mary and Holy Trinity, Guildford. 

March 23. At Brighton, Frances, sixth 
dau. of the late T. R. Salway, esq. of the 
Lodge, co. Salop. 

March 26, At Hastings, aged 34, Anna, 
wife of the Rev. Frederick Maurice, of 
Guy’s Hospital. 

March 28. At Lewes, aged 88, William 
Balcombe Langridge, esq. for many years 
clerk of the peace for the county. 

At Hastings, Edmond Fuller, esq. 

March 29. At Brixton House, near 
Petersfield, Jessie, wife of Fielder King, esq. 

March 30. At Brighton, Dr. Theodore 
Gordon, Deputy Inspector Gen. of Army 
tospitals. ; 

April 5. At Buxted, Elizabeth, wife 
of the Rev. William Falcon, and daugh- 
ter of Nicholas Simons, esq. of Lincoln’s- 
inn. 

Warwick.—Feb. 13. At Rugby, in 
his 9th year, Henry-Goodrich-Clarke, the 
eldest son of the late T. C. Harris, esq. 
of the Shade, Leicestershire, and grand- 
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son of Eagle Willett, esq. of St. Stephen’s, 
Norwich. 

March 11. At Leamington, in his 82d 
year, Edward Brabazon Brenton, esq. 
Judge of the Supreme Court of New- 
foundland. 

March 15. At Astley Castle, the Right 
Hon. Alicia Dowager Viscountess Lifford. 
She was the eldest dau. of the Rev. John 
Oliver, D.D., was married in 1781 to 
James second Viscount Lifford, and by 
his Lordship, who died in 1830, she had 
issue a son, George, who died an infant ; 
James the present and third Viscount, 
and the Hon. and Rev. John Pratt Hewitt. 

March 20. At Leamington, aged 88, 
John Southam, M.D. a member of the 
Society of Friends, late of Coventry, and 
formerly of Buckingham. 

March2\. At Warwick, Emma- Maria, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. W. Fell, 
D.D. Rector of Brereton, Cheshire. 

March 28. At Rugby School, aged 16, 
Robert, only child of the late Robert 
Chaffey, M.D., of Martock. 

March 31. At Leamington, Mary, 
third dau. of the late M. C. Legh, esq. 
of Lyme Park, Cheshire. 

Lately. At Leamington, Lydia, wife of 
Robert Tench, esq. of Ludlow, Salop. 

April 2. At Milverton Lodge, Lea- 
mington, aged 72, Joseph Smith, esq. late 
of Strangeways Hall, near Manchester. 

April 6. At Sutton Colefield, aged 34, 
Edward Croxall Willoughby, esq. 

Worcester.—JZately. Aged 64, Ed- 
ward Ingram, esq. of Worcester. 

Witts. — March 25. At Melksham, 
aged 82, Mary, relict of James Finch, esq. 

March 31. At Swindon, aged 73, Eli- 
zabeth, wife of John Payne, esq. 

At Swindon, aged 37, Mary, wife of 
F. B. Mountford, esq. 

Lately. Aged 85, Mrs. Susannah Bur- 
rough, of Devizes, sister of the late Judge 
Burrough. 

At Box, Bridget, widow of the late 
Peter Pinker, esq. of Keynsham. 

At Chippenham, aged 32, Mary, wife of 
J. Slater, esq. 

April 3. Aged 76, Harriot, relict of 
Robert Cooper, esq. of Winterslow. 

April 7. Aged 32, Anna- Matilda, wife 
of Henry Seymour Symes, esq. 

April 9. At the Sands, Swindon, aged 
75, Henry Potter Burt, esq. 

Yorx.—Feb. 27. Aged 73, Mary, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. Miles Atkinson, Vi- 
car of Kippax, lecturer at the parish 
church, and founder of St. Paul’s church, 
Leeds. 

Feb. 28. At Newhill-hall, near Wath, 
aged 88, John Payne, esq. He was an 
occasional contributor to the poetical co- 
Jumns of this miscellany more than sixty- 
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five years ago, (see May 1777 and Jan. 
1779). He was afterwards a zealous Re- 
former, and a personal friend of Major 
Cartwright. His mind ever remained 
alive to the beauties of the ancient clas- 
sics, and his purse open to the distressed. 

March 10. Sarah, wife of J. Patchett, 
esq. Temple House, near Leeds. 

March 16. At Scarborough, aged 75, 
Dorothy, relict of John Travis, esq. for 
many years Deputy-Recorder and Town 
Clerk of that borough. 

March 21. Aged 81, George Wester- 
man, esq. of Castle Grove, Sandal. 

March.. At Harewood House, aged 
16, the Hon. Alfred Daniel Lascelles, fifth 
son of the Earl of Harewood; and March 
27, aged 17, the Hon. Algernon Francis 
Lascelles, fourth son of the Earl. 

March 30. At Kirkella, near Hull, aged 
77, Anthony Wilkinson, esq. 

April 5. Aged 78, Elizabeth, relict of 
the Rev. James Addison, Vicar of Thorn- 
ton-cum-Allerthorpe, in the East Riding. 

April 8. At Cliff Lodge, Leyburn, aged 
55, James Taylor Wray, esq. 

Wa.es.—March 17. At Erbistock 
Lodge, Flintshire, aged 84, Lieut.-Gen. 
Edward Webber. He was appointed Cap- 
tain in the 90th Foot 1794, Major in the 
army 1796, Lieut.-Colonel 1802, Colonel 
1811, Major-General 1814, and Lieut- 
General 1830. 

Lately. At Bangor, aged 54, George 
Shirley Kiernan, esq. late of Dublin, and 
only son of the late George Kiernan, esq. 
of Drumcondra, Dublin. 

April 3. At Taibach, Glamorganshire, 
Caroline-Fanny, wife of H. L. Prichard, 
esq. and second dau. of the late Francis 
Bramah, Civil Engineer. 

ScorLtannp. — Lately. James Allan 
Maconochie, esq. Sheriff of Orkney and 
Shetland. He was called to the Scotch 
bar in 1813, and, in various capacities, has 
rendered important public services. 

Feb. 26. At Edinburgh, Patrick Miller, 
esq. late of Dalswinton, and some time 
M.P. for Dumfries district of Burghs. 

March 2. At Hedgefield, near Inver- 
ness, Lieut.-Col. William Mackay, late of 
the 68th Light Inf. 

Murch 16. At Kelso, N. B. aged 19, 
Mary-Macdonald, youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. John Pitcairn. 

March 21. At Edinburgh, aged 38, 
suddenly, from the rupture of a blood- 
vessel, Alexander Blackwood, esq. eldest 
son of the late Wm. Blackwood, of Edin- 


burgh. 

March 22. At Stirling, aged 86, Wil- 
liam Horsman, esq. 

March 24. At Edinburgh, aged 74, 


William John Thomson, R.S.A. 
March 29. At Canaan Bank, near 
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Edinburgh, aged 84, Gen. James Robert- 
son, second son of the late Principal Ro- 
bertson, Historiographer for Scotland. 

IneLanp.—feb. 1. At Dublin, Helen, 
wife of Robert Usher, esq. of Cashel. 

Feb. 6. At Kilmore, Roscommon, Sur- 
geon Auchmuty, who amputated Lord 
Nelson’s arm at Santa Cruz. He received 
a gold medal from the distinguished naval 
hero. 

Feb. 8. At Dublin, William Webb, esq. 
Deputy Commissary-General. 

Feb. 21. At Dublin, aged 71, Jane, 
relict of Sir George Tuite, Bart. She was 
previously the widow of Major Woodall, 
of the 12th Foot, was married to Sir 
George in 1807, and left his widow in 
1841. 

Feb. 25. At Woodlawn, co. Galway, 
aged 34, Harriette, wife of the Right Hon. 
Lord Ashtown, and youngest daughter of 
the late Thomas Cosby, esq. of Stradbally 
Hall, Queen’s county. She was married 
in 1831, and has left two sons and two 
daughters. 

Feb, 27. At Rathkeale, John-Thomas, 
eldest son of Edward Odell Westropp, esq. 
of Ballysteen. 

Lately. At Dungannon, Isabella, last 
surviving daughter of the late Rev. John 
Graves, of Castle Dawson, sister to Adm. 
Samuel, Adm. John, Adm. Sir Thomas, 
and Adm. Richard Graves, and niece to 
Adm. Thomas first Lord Graves. 

At his residence, near Monaghan, aged 
77, Samuel M‘Dowall, M.D. Fellow of 
the Edinburgk College of Physicians, and 
forty years Physician to the co. Monaghan 
Jail and Infirmary. 

At his seat, Ballyredmond, Rostrevor, 
in his 93rd year, Alexander Stewart, esq. 
father of the Irish bar, and the oldest ma- 
gistrate in Downshire. 

March 10. At Clonmel Barracks, aged 
22, Lieut. Milburne Kemeys Tynte, of the 
4th Royal Irish Dragoon Guards, second 
son of C. J. Kemeys Tynte, esq. and 
grandson of Col. Kemeys Tynte, of Hals- 
well House, Somerset. 

March 12. At Leicester Lodge, near 
Dublin, suddenly, Catherine-Jane, wife of 
Major Swan, Staff officer; and on the fol- 
lowing Monday, of scarlatina, aged 3, 


Edmond-Lombard-Frederick, their eldest _ 


son. 

March 14. At Cultra, Downshire, Eliza- 
beth, third dau. of the late William Cairns, 
esq. 

March 19. At Partry House, Mayo, 
Elizabeth, relict of Major H. B. Lynch, 
and eldest dau. of the late R. Finnis, esq. 
of Hythe, Kent. 

March 28. At Newry, aged 28, Ana- 


statia, wife of Capt. Henshaw Russell, 
Staff Officer, late of the 97th Reg. 
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Apriil. At Dublin, Francis Burke, 
esq. LL.D. barrister-at-law. 

April 4. At Askeaton, aged 80, John 
Hunt, esq. of Ballynort, brother of the 
late Sir Vere Hunt, Bart. of Curragh. He 
served the office of High Sheriff of Lime- 
rick in 1801. 

Jersey. April4. At Belle-Vue, aged 
71, Mary, relict of Lieut.-Gen. Le Cou- 
teur, many years President of the Jersey 
Ladies’ Auxiliary Bible Society. 

Gurernsey.—March 16. At Petite 
Marche, Elizabeth-Ann, youngest dau. of 
the late John Brooke, esq. of Austhorpe 
Lodge, near Leeds. 

April 3. Aged 70, Thomas Browne, esq. 
Major, half pay, 9th Foot, late of the 11th 
Light Dragoons, and of Canonsleigh Ab- 
bey, Devon. 


Cuina.—Febd. 26, 1844. I. Satchell, 


esq. recently Editor of the ‘‘ Friend of 


China and Hong Kong Gazette.” 

Sept 10. At Chek-Choo, aged 44, Capt. 
G. A. Gordon, of her Majesty’s 98th Regi- 
ment, 

Oct. 6. At Victoria, Hong Kong, aged 
14, Julia, eldest dau. of the Hon. John 
Walter Hulme, Chief Justice of Hong 
Kong. 

At Chusan, Elizabeth, wife of Charles 
Dunbar, esq. brevet Captain 18th Royal 


_Irish Regiment. 


Nov. 13. At Victoria, Hong Kong, 
aged 36, Capt. Thomas Maitland Ed- 
wards, 98th Regiment, Assistant Adjutant 
General. 

East Inpres.—July 30. At sea, on 
board the ship Lintin, Sarah, wife of Ma- 
jor Corsellis, commanding 18th Reg. Na- 
tive Inf. 

Sept. 28. At sea, on board the Vernon, 
on her voyage to Calcutta, aged £7, Mrs. 
Palmer, wife of W. P. Palmer, esq. of the 
Bengal Civil Service. 

Sept. 29. On board her Majesty’s ship 
Pilot, on her passage from Moulmein to 
Calcutta, Norman Shairp, esq. R.N. se- 
cond son of Major Shairp, of Houston, 
Linlithgowsh. 

Oct. 2. At Delhi, Maria, widow of Capt. 
Wm. Baring Gould, of the 42nd Reg. 
Bengal N.I. 

Oct. 7. At Cawnpore, Capt. Charles 
Woodcock James, her Majesty’s 50th 
Queen’s Own Regiment. 

Oct. 19. AtCalcutta, aged 31, Harrietta, 
relict of Capt. Edw. S. A. W. Wade, 
Bengal Artillery. 

Oct. 26. At Arcot, Madras, Cornet W. 
Leslie, 6th Light Cav. 

Oct. 26, When travelling to Agra, Capt. 
Richard Ponsonby Alcock, 48th N. I. As- 
sistant Quartermaster General of the army, 
barbarously murdered by a band of Da- 
coits, 
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Nov. 1. At Serampore, aged 28, W. C. 
Stopford, esq. Deputy Collector of Jes- 
sore. 

At Poonah, aged 34, Maria-Louisa, 
wife of Capt. M. S. H. Lloyd, 2nd Queen’s 
Royals. 

Nov. 4. At Kurvachee, Bengal, Assist- 
ant-Surgeon George West Barnes, M.D. 
her Majesty’s 13th Prince Albert’s Light 
Infantry, and in medical charge of Her 
Majesty’s 86th Regiment. 

Nov. 2. At Toronmungalum, Major- 
Gen. Michael Riddell, commanding the 
Southern division of the Madras army. 
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Nov. 11. At Kolapore, Capt. St. John 
Mundell, her Majesty’s 22nd Foot. 

Nov. 14. At Madras, aged 25, Maria 
Letitia, wife of the Rev. Edward White- 
head, A.M. Chaplain of Arcot. 

Nov. 19. At Bolandshuher, aged 20, 
George Henry Clarke, Civil Service. 

Nov. 29. At Sukkur, Bombay, Lieut. 
Richard Shields, her Majesty’s 78th Highl. 

Dec. 9. Aged 22, having been mortally 
wounded in action at Hunumunt Ghaut, 
on the preceding day, Lieut. A. P. Bar- 
ker, 21st Regiment N.I. 








TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS. 
(Including the District of Wandsworth and Clapham.) 
From the Returns issued by the Registrar General. 
Deatus Recisterep from Marcu 29, to Apait 19, 1845, (4 weeks.) 
Under 15,.......1719 





Males 2002 2 oo. 
my ¢ 3912 15 to 60...... «++ 1409 Cage 
Females 1970 § 60 and upwards 837 3972 
Age not specified 7 
Births for the above period... .... cesses cece cece ce cess DOG 








AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, March 15—April 19. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
ea @ie @jew @&@jia hin djs da, 
45 10 | 82 8 |2l 4/]30 7 [34 11 [35 8 

















PRICE OF HOPS, April 28. 
Sussex Pockets, 6/. 6s. to 7/. 12s.—Kent Pockets, 62. 15s. to 117. 15s, 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, April 28. 
Hay, 3/. 10s. to 5/. 15s.—Straw, 11. 18s. to 27. 2s.—Clover, 4/. 10s. to 6. Os. 
SMITHFIELD, April 28. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Beef... ceecsecerseseee sees 2s. 4d. to 4s. Od. Head of Cattle at Market, April 28. 
Mutton.,......s000000200028 8d. to 48. 2d. Beasts............. 3325 Calves 83 
Veal .....css000 eoocenses 3s. 4d. to 4s. 6d. SheepandLambs 25,650 Pigs 320 
Pork.....00.c00 cee sseceeed . Od. to 4s. Od. 





COAL MARKET, April 28. 
Walls Ends, from 16s. 6d. to 19s. Od. perton., Other sorts from 16s. 3d. to 21s, 9d, 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 41s. Od. Yellow Russia, 40s. Od, 


CANDLES, 7s. Od. per doz. Moulds, 9s, 6d. 


PRICES OF SHARES. 


Atthe Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 
Birmingham Canal, 68. Ellesmere and Chester,60.——Grand Junction, 149 
—— Kennet and Avon, 9. Leeds and Liverpool, 610. Regent’s, 244 
— Rochdale, 54.——London Dock Stock, 1174. t. Katharine’s, 110.—— East 
and West India, 142. —~ London and Birmingham Railway, 230. —— Great 
Western, 175.——London and Southwestern, 179. Grand Junction Watei- 
Works, 90. —— West Middlesex, 127. Globe Insurance, 142. Guardian, 
50}.—— Hope, 14.——— Chartered Gas, 69.——Imperial Gas, 88. —— Pheenix 
Gas, 393. ——London and Westminster Bank, 273.——~Reversionary Interest, 102. 
For Prices of all other Shares, enquire as above, 



































METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W.CARY, Strranp, 
From March 26, 1845, to April 25, 1845, both inclusive. 
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568 





































































































































Fahrenheit’s ‘Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
|44 . . eio4 +4 j ° 
sate 2 |S] 8 s3/88) 2 8] 2 
+ SS "e) &© ae OD te 
>5\2 5/9 TA E Weather. 12 $'35| 2 jos 3 || Weather. 
asos|* (2"| 3 Ra ee| 4) 8 
Mar). °°; °°] ° lin. pts. Apr} °| ° | ° jin pts. | 
26 | 45 | 53 | 47 (29, 93 j/cloudy, fair || 11 | 40 | 43 | 40 29, 39 ‘constant rain 
97 | 52/58 | 50| , 87 |ldo. do. 12 | 44. 50 | 44! } 74 cloudy, fr. rn. 
28 | 50 | 56 | 42 |, 71 |jfair | 13 | 45 | 50] 44) , ” 64 | ‘constant rain 
29 | 48 | 52 | 42 /30, 11 |/do. | 1h | 46 | 52] 42 |, 43 |edy.shry.r.fr. 
30 | 49 | 52/45! , 04 ido. eldy. rain) 15 | 39/ 44/40] , 82 lest. do.do.do. 
31 | 49 | 57 | 42! , 20 j/do. || 16 | 42 | 48 | 41 (30, 25 | cloudy, fair 
A.1| 40 | 48 | 39; , 27 \do cloudy ! 17 | 43 | 57 | 43| , 24 |ldo. d 
2/45/55} 42! , 13 |do. do, | 18145} 51 | 42] , 13 Ido. dn. 
3 | 51 | 62 | 47 |29, 94 |Ido. || 19 | 44] 56 | 40] , 05 |ldo. do. 
4 | 55 | 66 | 38 |30, 0G j/do. || 20 | 47 | 62 | 45 ; 10 | fine 
5 | 44| 55 | 38] , 03 |jslight rn. fair "| 21! 47) 62 | 44 |, 09 | do. cloudy 
6 | 48 | 55 | 40 29, 93 |faic | 22 | 44! 62 | 46 '29, 90 \ cloudy, fair 
7/45) 51 | 39) , 89 |\do. || 23 | 50 | 66 | 47) , 86 | fine, cloudy 
8 45 | 49} 39) , * 3h lira. eldy. fair | 24 = 51 | 47 | , 73 |\cloudy, fine 
9 | 42 | 44 | 41 /28, 92 [eldy. rn.eldy.) 25 | 64 | 54] , 69 ifine, eldy.rain 
10 43 | 45 | 39 '29; OF ido.shwry. hi. | mt | 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
! e , . a y —— ‘ 
eigidsi8 2) vigele | a | 
a ¢ | | oe | o D121 2 | = 
aia |S |og io iP eo alas S Ex. Bills, ‘ 
SiulsSilsei gp lSerasesigs, & £1000. 
-f 99} 95 2B mM ESS 2RIHR) S 
gig | em | FO Sl as6da |; | 3 
S/R i x» - o | | | | ; & 
29 99 See ee 68pm. 69 57 pm. 
31.—_———,_ 993 ‘ae ae es De 69 pm. | 57 59 pm. 
| ocr oe 993 |_— |__| —_| —_ | ___ 7269 pm. 59 63 pm. 
| 995 |__| 62 64pm. 
3————, 993 —_____._— 65 61 pm. 
— | 993 ——_—_—_—_—_'—__—_'71 72 pm. 61-59 pm. 
5j— | 99§ ————_'_—_———|73 75pm.| 59 61 pm. 
7212 | 98g | 994 |102: Sk 75 pm. | 60 62 pm. 
8212 | 983 | 99§ |102 | 113— 280 |__——. 60 62 pm. 
912113, 984 | 998 |102 | TH 973/118 118 [281371 74 pm. 62 60 pm. 
10211 | 985 | 99% |101g) 114) 974 — 279 | ' 71 pm. 62 60pm. 
11/2103) 985 | 995 1014 113) 974 —-——|—_——-_ 61_ 59 pm. 
122103 98: | 99 1013 113————279 73 71pm. 57 59 pm. 
414/210 | 983 | 99g 1014 14 7L pm. 57 59pm. 
15210$| 96 | 994 101} 113) 973——2763|___-_ 59-57 pm. 
16210 | 984 | 994 101g 114 973 —276 | | 71pm. 59 57pm. 
172103 983 | 99§ 1013 114, 977276 | 74pm. 57 60pm. 
182103; 98g | 99% 1019 113 973 ——— 74 pm. 6058 pm. 
192103; 983 | 998 |1013. 114 —_——278 | ——. 60 58pm. 
212103} 98 | 99 101 11}, 96; —-—— 59 G61 pm. 
222104' 97% | 98% 100g 114, 977278 71 pm. | 59 57 pm. 
232103, 98 | 99 {101 | 114, 974 —— 276; ———— 60 58 pm. 
242103) 98 | Of /10L | 112 973 +, 71 pm. 60 58 pm. 
252103; 98 | 9 (101 114, § ———— 7471 pm. 58 60 pm. 
262103 98% | 99% '1014' 11g-——-——-——'747] pm. 60 58 pm. 


ARNULL and ALLENDER, Stock and Share Brokers, 
6, Bank Chambers, London. 


J, B. NICHOLS 





AND SON, PRINTERS, 


25, PARLIAMENT-STREET, 








